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This  study  documents  the  historical  and  material  processes  that  have  led  to  the 
transformation  of  peasant  iifeways  in  the  highlands  of  the  Cordillera  Central  mountain 

These  two  elements  provided  the  foundation  for  a time  that  elderly  farmers  nostalgically 

The  multiple  forms  of  slate  intervention  that  wore  initiated  during  the  dictatorship 
of  Rafael  Leonidas  Trujillo,  including  the  passage  of  forestry  laws  and  the  formation  of 
protected  areas,  signaled  the  end  of  the  golden  age.  In  the  years  after  Trujillo, 
conservation  policies  evolved  in  conjunction  with  central  state  development  strategics 

other  forms  of  state  intervention,  conservation  laws  changed  the  roles  governing  access  to 

This  study  rejects  Marxist  assumptions  regarding  the  inevitability  of  the 
proletarianization  of  the  peasantry  and  builds  instead  on  the  notion  that  human 
subsistence  strategies  and  social-structural  configurations  are  responsive  and  adaptive. 


Peasant  activities  have  surged  and  retracted  in  line  with  state  presence.  But  in  the  absence 
of  a breakdown  of  the  state,  statistical  and  ethnographic  evidence  suggests  that  the 
remaining  peasants  in  the  Cordillera  are  the  final  generations  of  a dying  subculture.  The 
traditional  institutions  around  which  peasant  life  in  the  past  was  organized  have  either 
disappeared  or  been  transformed. 

The  population  of  the  remote  Cordillera  is  declining  People  are  rapidly 
abandoning  the  area.  Farmers — uneducated  lhcmselvcs--make  special  efforts  to  provide 
their  children  with  a formal  education,  something  that  facilitates  survival  in  urban  areas, 
signaling  an  effective  end  to  any  aspiration  for  the  mtcrgenerauonal  transmissions  of  their 
own  rural  lifeways.  Changes  in  dependency  on  household  production,  which  provoked  a 
shift  in  the  demand  for  male  versus  female  labor,  have  given  way  to  unusual  patterns  of 


:d  by  a significantly  more  rapid  exodus  of  females. 


CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

Summary  of  Argument 

This  dissertation  explores  the  expansion  of  State  control  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  its  impact  on  fnrming  strategies  and  social  life  in  remote  highland  areas  of 
the  Cordillera  Central.  In  the  milieu  of  weak  State  control  that  characterized  the  late-lS01 
century  Dominican  Republic,  rural  life  throughout  the  country  took  on  distinct  economic 
and  structural  characteristics.  In  contrast  to  the  vast  halos  (cattle  ranches)  of  the  colonial 
era,  life  in  the  rural  Dominican  Republic  became  focused  on  small-scale  household 
production.  Swiddcn  agriculture  and  free  grazing  of  livestock  were  the  dominant  means 
of  production;  the  dominant  structural  aspect  of  life  was  that  labor  was  organized  around 
the  nuclear  family.  Capital  was  relatively  unimportant  and  land  was  abundant  At  the 
community  level,  life  was  characterized  by  egalitarian,  inter-household  cooperation  in  the 
form  of  work  parties  and  the  linking  of  families  through  intermarriage.  People  were 
inclined  to  farm  for  consumption  rather  than  for  markets.  The  greatest  investments 
people  made  were  in  their  own  families. 

In  lowland  areas  of  the  Dominican  Republic  these  patterns  began  to  give  way  in 
the  late  1 800s  to  a resurgence  of  lorgc-scalo  production  organized  around  capital- 
intensive  corporate  entities  that  produced  for  the  world  market.  A new  wave  of  sugar 
plantations  backed  by  expanding  State  control  transformed  the  many  of  the  formerly 
independent  household  producers  of  the  east  into  a rural  proletariat.  In  other  areas  of  the 


nlrated  in  larger  farms  for  Ihe  production  oft 


cacao,  tobacco  and  livestock.1  In  the  remote  highlands  of  the  Cordillera,  however, 
swidden  agriculture  and  free  grazing  of  livestock  continued  to  be  the  dominant  means  of 
subsistence  and  production  and  the  organization  of  labor  continued  to  revolve  around  the 
household.  Indeed,  many  lowland  campesinos  (rural  people)  fled  into  the  highlands  to 
escape  the  encroaching  State.  But  in  the  1940s  and  1950s  this  began  to  change.  Highland 
farmers  began  to  leel  the  full  brunt  of  State  control  State  authorities  levied  taxes,  they 
forced  campesinos  to  work  on  labor  gangs,  and  they  created  police  and  military  outposts. 
They  also  created  new  rules  regarding  land  tenure,  redefining  who  had  access  to  land  and 
the  uses  to  which  it  could  be  pul. 

Many  of  the  new  State  policies  in  the  Cordillera  were  cloaked  in  the  rhetoric  of 
conservation.  But  policies  that  were  supposedly  meant  to  preserve  land,  flora  and  fauna 


often  became,  in  practice,  mechanisms  for  transferring  control  over  natural  resources 
from  illiterate  and  politically  powerless  mountain  peasantry  to  powerful  urban 
stakeholders-lumbcr  companies,  military  officials,  industrialists,  big  farmers  and  NGOs. 
Conservation  was  also  used  as  a justification  for  breaking  up  communal  lands,  for  the 
forced  settlement  of  peasants  on  marginal  lands  and  for  dismantling  the  traditional 
livestock  peasant  economy.  The  real-life  consequence  of  the  policies  designed  and 
launched  under  themes  of  patriotic  conservation  sounded  a death  knell  for  traditional 
lifeways  of  the  montane  people. 

Some  campesinos  of  the  Cordillera  have  continued  to  struggle  to  maintain  a 
livelihood  based  on  traditional  economic  strategies.  Some  have  openly  protested  Stale 
policies,  and  many  have  made  it  a common  practice  to  elude  and  resist  State  authorities. 


But  in  general  the  campcsin 


if  the  Cordillcr 


abed.  Traditional  Cordillera 


rf  life.  The 


subsislcnce  and  social  inslitulions  can  be  best  described  as  a dying  way  o 
consequence  has  been  massive  outmigration  from  the  Cordillera  into  the  cities  or 
overseas.  This  outmigration  has  been  characterized  by  a demographically  unusual  trend, 
one  that  has  had  a radical  impact  on  the  people  who  still  live  in  the  Cordillera:  the 
disproportionate  exit  of  girls  and  women,  something  that  has  had  independent  and  far- 


Marxist  treatises  have  focused  on  the  inevitability  of  the  proletarianization  of  the 
Dominican  peasantry  (Boin  and  Serullc  1981;  del  Rosario  etaL  1996;  Duarte  1980; 
Lozano  1985;  San  Miguel  1999b).  The  analysis  provided  here  rejects  this  assumption  as 
teleological  and  builds  instead  on  the  notion  that  human  subsistence  strategies  and  social- 

community  my  approach  shares  with  the  Cultural  Materialist  research  strategy  the 
heuristic  premises  that:  I ) the  primary  sources  of  causation  should  be  sought  in 


infrastructural  factors;  2)  structural  condi 
infrastructural  facets  of  life;  and  3)  the  id' 

The  Cultural  Materialist  research 
determinism,  is  licre  fortified  by  a politic! 


Materialism,  the  political  economy  appro 
material  conditions — such  as  technologic 


litions  are  adapted  to  or  conditioned  by 
leological  aspects  of  life  are  ultimately  adapted 
is  (Harris  1979). 

i strategy,  with  its  assumption  of  infrastructural 

rach  emphasizes  the  need  for  history  to 
Hies  have  adapted  in  response  to  changes  in 
cal  developments;  alterations  in  the  availability 
it  or  decline.  But  the  political  economy  approach 
world  economy  and  the  notion  that  individuals  arc 


s;  and  demographic  i 


constantly  being  shaped  through  interactions  with  "wider  economic  relations  and  fields  of 
power  that  affect . . . daily  and  local  interactions"  (Rosebcrry  1989:1 13).  Furthermore, 
whereas  Cultural  Materialism  tends  to  view  the  emergence  of  the  State  as  the  effect  of 
interacting  technological  and  demographic  forces  of  the  past,  a political  economy 

in  this  thesis.  The  political  economy  perspective  also  emphasizes  relations  of  production 
and  exchange  that  impinge  on  communities  fiorn  outside,  such  as  the  underwriting  of 
particular  export  commodities,  as  in  the  case  of  sugar  (Mintz  1985)  and  coffee 
(Roscberty  1983)  or  other  kinds  of  interventions  that  link  the  local  with  the  broader 
world,  such  os  forest  policies  (Peluso  1992). 

Kearney's  (1996)  recent  work  on  peasantry  reformulates  in  post-modernist  and 
Marxist  terminology  the  same  core  insight  that  has  dominated  anthropological  studies  of 
peasants  from  the  outset:  any  analysis  of  peasants  has  to  situate  them  in  broader  systemic 
structures.  Guided  in  particular  by  the  political  economic  approach,  my  study  attempts  to 
provide  an  understanding  of  social  change  in  the  hinterlands  of  the  Cordillera  Central  by 
examining  the  changing  relationship  between  rural  small  producers,  the  Dominican  State, 
and  the  influence  of  foreign  entities,  most  notably  the  United  States.  A significant 
portion  of  the  work  is  dedicated  to  providing  an  historical  understanding  of  the 
relationship  between  the  evolution  of  the  Dominican  State  and  national  economy  and  the 
changing  adoptive  patterns  of  peasants  living  in  the  Cordillera.  The  boundaries  of  the 
study  arc  extended  beyond  the  local  and  regional  levels  to  national  and  international 
levels  with  a look  at  the  historical  emergence  of  outside  conservation  initiatives. 
Decisions  made  at  higher  levels  regarding  the  conservation  targets  and  the  methods  of 


extricably  bound  up  with  broader  trends  in  State 


jf  political 


formation,  changes  in  the  market,  and  with  the  personal  economic  aspirations  o 
insiders  and  powerful  financial  entities.  These  forces  constitute  a shifting  framework 
that,  along  with  local  ecological  conditions,  limit  the  range  of  adaptive  options  for 
individuals  at  the  local  level,  thus  determining  the  social,  economic  and  ecological  impact 

The  three  major  unifying  themes  of  the  study  are:  I ) peasant  formation;  2)  State 
control;  and  3)  conservation.  The  theoretical  dimensions  of  these  themes  as  they  are  used 

Peasant  Formation  and  State  Control 
Obscurity  of  the  peasant  concept 

The  anthropological  concept  of  peasant  was  formulated  to  describe  people  who  do 
not  fall  within  the  classic  subsistence-political  organizational  schema  or  •hunter-gather  to 
industrialist’  and  ‘band  to  Slate.’  Peasants  are  rural  small  producers  who  exist  within  or 
vis-a-vis  a stntc  and  in  relationship  to  urban  areas,  yet  they  display  characteristics  that  are 
both  ••primitive"  and  “modem”  (Wolf  2001(1955]).  But  the  concept  has  been 
problematic  and  "often  obscures  more  than  it  illuminates"  (Baud  1995:40).  The  term 
peasant  has  been  applied  broadly  to  groups  located  in  marginal  regions  throughout  the 
globe,  implying  that  there  is  a peasantry  that  exists  as  "a  simple,  undifferentiated,  and 
isolablc  group”  (Roseberry  1989:I22).!  The  use  of  the  word  peasant  in  a general  and 
uncritical  fashion  implies  that  there  is  a simple  commonality  between  groups  that  are 
radically  different  in  terms  of  their  historical  origins,  adaptive  strategies  and  relationships 
to  the  external  world  (c.g.,  indigenous  communities  in  Latin  America,  medieval  feudal 
ersmen,  and  European  villagers).  It  also  masks  differences  not  only  among 
~al  populations  but  also  within  them. 


serfs,  frantic 


. what  is  a peasant?  If  the  i 


: depends « 


cholarly  literature  than  it  is 


failure  to  agree  on  even  the  most  basic  defining  elements.  Peasant  has  been  variously 
used  defined  by  or  as:  a form  of  household  organization  (Chayanov  1 985);  a mode  of 
production  (de  Janvty  1981:101-2);  a system  of  agricultural  production  (del  Rosario  et  al. 
1996);  as  a class  or  transitory  class  (dc  Janvry  1981);  and  a type  of  ideology  or 
worldview  (Foster  1967;  Vargas  1992).  Depending  on  the  conceptual  frameworks  being 
used,  different  rural  peoples  may  or  may  not  qualify  as  peasants.  Furthermore,  among 
anthropologists  there  is  not  even  agreement  that  a peasant  must  be  a cultivator  ofthe 
land.  Wolf  (200 1 [1 955]:  1 95)  noted  that  in  the  1950s  Raymond  Firth  included  fishermen 
and  rural  craftsmen  within  the  definition  of  peasant.  More  recently,  Frank  Cancian 
defined  peasants  as  anyone  who  was  related  or  lived  in  proximity  to  people  who  produce 
their  own  food  and  in  elaborating  on  this  definition  he  defined  a peasant  as  a subtype  of 
“The  peasants”: 


differences  between  rural  peoples.  The  questions  and  conceptualizations  that  have  arisen 

adaptive  processes  of  rural  peoples  within  a context  of  ecological  constraints  and 
changing  structural  relationships  to  broader  society.  Furthermore,  attempts  to 
understand  the  origins  of  so-called  peasant  adaptations  have  provided  a basis  for 
understanding  ••the  problems  of  social  and  economic  transitions  in  agrarian  societies" 

(Baud  1995:40)  and  shed  significant  light  on  differing  patterns  of  rural  development  over 

the  criteria  that  will  be  used  in  this  study. 

Defining  characteristics  of  Caribbean  peasants  and  peasantries 

The  distinctive  characteristics  that  have  been  nsed  to  define  Caribbean  peasants 
and  that  will  be  followed  in  this  dissertation  include  both  economic  and  politico- 

peasantry.  as  discussed  below.6 

In  the  economic  sense,  the  term  peasant  refers  to  people  who  largely  depend  on 
the  household  mode  of  production  and  who  have  certain  limited  relationships  to  the 
world  market.  Caribbean  peasants  are  subsistence-oriented  to  the  extent  that  they 
practice  survival  strategies  that  allow  the  household  to  maintain  a degree  of  household 
autonomy  from  the  stale  and  the  market  (i.e.,  are  based  on  a household  mode  or  Domestic 
Mode  of  Production).  These  survival  strategies  almost  invariably  include  crop  and 
livestock  raising  but  also  often  include  petty  commodity  production,  foraging,  fishing. 

Nevertheless,  Caribbean  peasants  are  not  subsistence  producers  immersed  in 


Dived  in  regional 


Regional  markets  are  dominated 


by  trade  in  local  household  products  such  as  garden  produce,  livestock,  crafts,  foraged 
natural  flora,  fishing,  and  hunted  feral  and  wild  animals.  They  are  also  linked  in  vaiying 
degrees  to  the  world  economy  through  the  production  of  one  or  several  export  products- 
such  as  coffee,  tobacco,  castor  beans,  cacao,  beet  or  human  labor— and  through  the 
consumption  of  specific  imports  such  as  dried  fish  (particularly  cod  and  herring), 
machetes,  hoes,  kerosene  for  lamps,  textiles,  matches,  rice,  beans,  and  flour. 

Consequently,  Caribbean  peasants'  productive  strategies  provide  considerable 
economic  flexibility.  Unlike  monocropping  farmers  or  workers  in  modem  industrial  and 
service-oriented  economies,  peasant  households  have  a foot  firmly  planted  in  multiple 
economies,  specifically  the  household  economy;  the  regional  marketing  and  service 
specialization  economy,  and  the  world  economy.  The  dependence  on  any  one  of  these 

the  most  important  defining  characteristic  of  Caribbean  peasants  is  that  they  are  not 
definitely  either  one  type  of  producer/consumer  or  another,  but  rather  a little  bit  of 
everything.  They  vary  their  dependence  on  any  particular  subsistence  or  money-earning 
scheme  in  accordance  with  the  opportunities  available.  But,  very  importantly,  they  never 
commit  completely  to  any  particular  strategy  and  in  all  circumstances  maintain  a 
household  productive  unit  capable  of  sustaining  itself  and  even  allowing  its  members  to 
withdraw  completely  from  outside  economies  in  times  of  need. 

A peasantry  should  be  distinguished  conceptually  from  the  peasants  and  peasant 
households  that  comprise  it.  While  theoretically  a lone  peasant  household  could  exist,  it 
could  not  by  itself  be  considered  a peasantry.  A peasantiy  is  made  up  o 
households  and  includes  not  only  an  economic  facet  but  also  a political 
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Economically-  the  most  important  defining  characteristics  of  a peasantry  include  the 
following:  a peasantry  is  comprised  of  individuals  who  are  members  of  households  that 
control  the  means  of  production  required  to  produce  at  least  some  of  their  means  of 
subsistence;  these  individuals  and  households  are  linked  in  their  productive  activities 
through  indigenous  marketing  systems;  and  they  are  all  linked  to  the  broader  world 
economy  through  the  purchase  of  imported  goods  as  well  as  through  the  production  of 

Conceptually,  a focus  on  the  peasantry  or  peasantries  highlights  political- 
economic  structural  relations.  Peasantries  will  differ  with  regard  to  the  structure  of 

Furthermore,  the  concept  of  peasantry  emphasizes  political-structural  relations  to  a state 
or  states.  The  formation  of  Caribbean  peasantries  historically  has  occurred  within  a 
context  of  weak  state  control  and  has  also  been  characterized  by  the  relative  absence  of 
its  own  formalized  political  hierarchies.  While  there  is  no  reason  that  particular  tribal 
peoples  in  Africa  or  South  America  cannot  also  be  categorized  as  peasants,  Caribbean 
peasantries  arc  different  from  native  groups  that  have  become  peasants.  Caribbean 
peasantries  have  been  referred  to  as  “reconstituted"  due  to  the  tact  that  they  or  their 
ancestors  came  or  were  brought  to  the  Caribbean  region  as  something  other  than  peasants 
(Mintz  I989[1974]:132).7  They  originated  as  staves  or  indentured  servants  imported  to 
work  on  plantations.  They  subsequently  escaped,  moved  away  from,  or  experienced  a 
collapsing  around  them  of  the  plantation  economies  and/or  State  political  control.  They 
formed  productively  autonomous  households  units,  as  defined  above,  and  by  virtue  of 
commercial  interaction  with  one  another  peasantries  emerged  with  their  distinctive 
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regional  marketing  systems  and  a relative  absence,  at  the  community 
political  control.8 

The  process  of  formation  of  the  peasantries  in  Spanish  Santo  Domingo  displays 
significant  differences  from  that  of  the  British  and  French  Caribbean  where  peasantries 
emerged  in  association  with  plantation  economics.  In  colonial  Santo  Domingo  the  sugar 
plantations  declined  during  the  1 600s  and  it  was  not  until  the  lost  quarter  of  the  19* 
century,  well  after  slavery  had  been  abolished,  that  sugar  again  became  important.11 
Furthermore,  the  colonial  cattle  economy  that  dominated  during  the  1 7's  and  1 8“ 

Spanish  Santo  Domingo  was  also  only  lightly  populated,  containing  vast  areas  of  open 
and  unexploited  lands  where  individuals  could  freely  settle.  But  despite  these  differences, 
peasant  formation  in  Santo  Domingo  occurred  in  the  context  of  the  weakening  or  absence 

State  control  and  coercion,  just  as  it  did  in  islands  dominated  by  a fully  developed 
plantation  economy. 

Gonzalez  ( 1 992)  described  the  existence  of  an  "archaic  peasantry”  in  Santo 
Domingo  as  early  as  the  1 7*  century  constituted  by  emancipated  and  creolized 
descendants  of  slaves  who  became  established  in  remote  regions  of  the  country  and 
maintained  only  limited  interaction  with  local  markets.  During  the  same  period,  in  the 
fertile  Cibao  region,  subsistence  fanners  consisting  largely  of  Creole  Spaniards  and 
migrants  from  the  Canary  Islands  began  to  commercialize  tobacco  “in  the  shadow  of 
and  largely  in  opposition  to  Spanish  mercantile  control  (Baud  1995:3;  Gonzalez.  1992). 


However,  H was  noi  unlil  the  turn  ofthe  19“  century  that  the  number  of 
independent  peasant  households  rapidly  expanded.  Violent  upheavals  associated  with  the 
Haitian  revolution  (1791-1803)  also  led  to  a breakdown  of  the  Spanish  colonial 
government  and  a disintegration  of  the  livestock  economy.  Slaves  and  workers 
previously  tied  to  the  hatos  (cattle  ranches)  adopted  household-based  firming  strategies 
that  emphasized  subsistence  production  (Moya  Pons  1 994).  In  the  second  half  of  the  1 9“ 
century  peasants  fiuthcr  expanded  into  remote  and  marginal  areas,  such  as  the  Cordillera 
Central.  These  groups  consisted  largely  of  individuals  who  sought  to  escape  the  violence 
and  political  chaos  brought  about  by  the  ongoing  Haitian  Wars,  the  War  of  Restoration 
(1863-1865)  and  clashes  between  regional  caudillos  (Antonini  1968;  Moya  Pons  1994). 

In  the  late  19“  and  early  20“  centuries,  with  the  expansion  of  intensive  corporate 
agricultural  firms  in  the  lowlands,  farmers  again  moved  into  marginal,  mountainous  areas 
in  search  of  lands  outside  the  control  ofthe  State  (Antonini  1 968;  Murray  1 970). 

State  efTorts  to  “recapture"  the  Dominican  peasantry 

Pedro  San  Miguel  ( 1 999b)  points  out  that  peasant  studies  in  the  Caribbean  have 
tended  to  emphasize  peasant  resistance  but  have  paid  much  less  attention  to  the  ways  that 
the  slate  eventually  began  to  dominate,  submit  or  transform  the  peasant  sectors,  a process 
that  is  one  of  the  primaty  concerns  of  this  dissertation.  This  study  begins  with  the  growth 
ofthe  independent  Dominican  State,  which  had  remained  weak  through  the  first  decade 
of  the  20“  century  but  became  militarized  and  dramatically  strengthened  during  the  U.S. 
occupation  from  1916-1924.  It  examines  the  various  forms  through  which  the 
Dominican  State  intervened  in  the  Cordillera  Central,  transforming  rural  life  in  the 
region.  State  control  over  the  peasantry  involved  redistributing  resources  and 
criminalizing  existing  household  subsistence  strategies:  the  very  activities  that  provided 
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deliberately  captured  and  rechannclcd  peasant  agricultural  production  by  forcing  the 
peasants  to  produce  export  crops  and  making  it  increasingly  difficult  for  them  to  adapt  by 
escaping  into  marginal  areas  or  withdrawing  into  the  household  economy. 

As  the  Dominican  economy  subsequently  shifted  from  an  emphasis  on  the 
production  of  export  crops  such  as  sugar,  cacao  and  coffee  and  toward  an  industrial  and 

development  (Baud  1995;  Mintz  1974:146-7;  San  Miguel  1999a).  Rural  development, 

transformation  of  traditional  peasant  practices  and  the  peasant  economy  (del  Rosario  et 
al.  1 996).  As  I show  in  the  dissertation,  conservation-oriented  policies  and  activities  and 
park  formation  were  key  mechanisms  used  by  the  State  to  achieve  these  ends. 
Conservation  and  State  Intervention 
The  social  and  political  implications  of  conservation 

My  study  examines  the  impact  of  conservation  as  a form  of  State  intervention  in 
the  lives  of  peasants.  The  purpose  of  doing  this  is  not  to  reject  the  need  for 
environmental  conservation  in  the  Cordillera.  Regardless  of  the  motives  for  which  they 

successful  in  slowing  and  in  many  instances  reversing  the  rate  of  ecological  devastation 
that  was  occurring  in  the  Cordillera  highlands.  This  is,  by  any  measure,  of  critical 
importance.  As  the  key  watershed  for  the  country’s  major  river  systems—including  the 
Yaque  del  Norte  and  Yaque  del  Sur,  Bao,  Yuna,  Nizao,  Las  Cuevas,  Grande,  Tireo, 
Blanco,  and  the  Ocoa—the  Cordillera  provides  fresh  water  for  the  approximately  2.2 
million  inhabitants  of  the  capital  city,  Santo  Domingo,  and  for  the  inhabitants  of  other 
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low  lying  areas  in  the  Republic.  The  water  generated  in  the  region  is  also  critical  for  the 
maintenance  oflowland  irrigation  systems  and  ten  hydroelectric  dams. 

But  there  arc  scholarly  dividends  that  accrue  from  an  examination  of  the  motives 
of  the  State,  the  processes  ofconservation,  and  the  disruptive  social  consequences  that 
often  result  The  purpose  of  critically  analyzing  what  has  been  the  economic  eradication 
of  the  Dominican  peasantry  is  to  sited  light  on  the  often-overlooked  dimensions  of 
conservation,  including  the  feet  that  conservationist  proposals  often  portend  profound 
social  change  (Jacoby  2001:6). 

The  environmental  conservationist  movement  generally  represents  itself  with 
scenes  of  verdant  nature  and  exotic  wildlife,  images  that  appeal  strongly  to  the  romantic 

bases  its  authority  on  scientific  knowledge  and  moral  arguments.  At  the  same  time,  as 
Colchester  ( 1 996)  notes,  conservationists  often  prove  reluctant  to  admit  the  profound 
political  and  social  implications  of  their  recommendations. 

The  inescapable  fact  is  that  conservation  proposals  are  also  political  proposals  in 
that  they  either  explicitly  or  implicitly  involve  deciding  who  should  control  natural 
resources  and  how  these  resources  should  be  managed  (Jacoby  2001 ; McCarthy  200 1 ; 
Neumann  2001  ;Peluso  1992;  Sundar  2001).  Conservation  decisions  reflect  “the 
distribution  of  power  within  human  society...  the  ability  of  some  groups  of  humans  to 
legitimize  certain  environmental  practices  and  to  criminalize  others"  (Jacoby  2001  :xvi). 
There  are  beneficiaries  and,  all  loo  frequently,  victims  of  conservation-oriented  initiatives 
(Keller  and  Turek  1998;  Spence  1999).  Creating  parks,  protecting  species,  passing  laws 
that  restrict  access  to  water  or  other  natural  resources  often  has  profound  implications  for 
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ments,  impoverishment,  imprisonment,  massacres,  and 

feels  this  is  an  extremist  statement  need  only  recall  the  disease  and  starvation  amongst  the 
Ik  as  a result  of  the  formation  of  Kipedo  National  Park  in  Uganda  as  documented  by 
Colin  Turnbull  (1972);  the  massacre  of  50  villagers  in  Serengeti  park  in  Africa  by  game 
rangers  in  1 998  (Neumann  200 1 );  the  burning  of  villages  and  slaughter  of  Miwok  Indians 
by  the  U.S.  Army  in  Yoscmitc  National  Park  in  the  1880s  (Keller  and  Turek  1998);  and 
the  displacement  of  Kung  San  from  the  Kalahari  Gemsbok  National  Park  in  South  Africa 
(SASI 2003). 

Proposals  for  conservation  are  the  outgrowth  of  broader  political,  economic  and 
ideological  forces  that  operate  within  a given  historical  context.  A significant  body  of 
literature  has  emerged,  for  example,  that  focuses  on  the  implications  for  environmental 
management  of  the  changing  meaning  of  concepts  that  serve  as  the  ideological 
foundation  for  conservation-concepts  such  as  'nature'  and  'wilderness'  (Cronon  1996; 
Harrison  1 992;  Spence  1 999).  Other  studies  have  shown  that  an  understanding  of 
political  and  economic  motivations  of  state  governments  provides  a fuller  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  conservation  proposals.  For  example,  in  a recent  work  on  conflicts 
between  rural  peoples  and  the  Slate  in  the  early  years  of  the  American  conservation 
movement,  Karl  Jacoby  states: 

We  can  also  reach  a fuller  understanding  of  the  encounter  between  rural  folk  and 
American  conservation  by  situating  the  history  of  conservation  within  its  larger 
context.  Involving  as  it  does  factors  such  as  the  rise  of  the  State,  the  development 
of  natural  resources,  and  conflict  with  Indian  peoples.  [2001 :4] 

Similar  to  what  Jacoby  (2001)  shows  for  the  Adirondacks.  Yellowstone  and  the  Grand 
Canyon  in  the  United  States,  my  dissertation  sheds  light  on  the  ways  that  conservationist- 


oriented  policies  in  the  Cordillera  Central  have  evolved  in  response  to  changing  national- 
level  political  and  economic  developments.  The  evolution  of  conservation  in  the 
Cordillera  sheds  light  on  the  mechanisms  the  Dominican  State  has  used  to  assert  control 
over  the  rural  population  and  the  implications  that  the  evolution  of  national  development 
strategies  have  had  on  the  lives  of  peasants  in  the  Cordillera  Central. 

Caribbean  peasant  economic  strategies  represent  a kind  of  broad  resistance  to 
dominant  economic  and  political  forces.  Recently,  scholars  have  also  paid  increasing 
attention  to  smallcr-scalc  acts  of  peasant  resistance  and  their  ideological  underpinnings 
(Scott  1985).  Scholars  have  used  the  idea  of  small-scale  everyday  forms  of  resistance  to 
examine  clashes  in  worldviews  among  the  state,  power  holders,  and  peasants  regarding 
nature  and  tile  material  manifestations  of  these  clashes.  For  example,  Sahlins  ( 1 994) 
showed  how  efforts  by  the  French  Forest  Administration  to  impose  its  views  regarding 
the  proper  use  of  the  forest  through  implementation  of  the  1827  National  Forest  Code  led 
to  peasant  revolt  that  became  manifest  through  violence  and  unusual  symbolic 
expressions.  Guha  ( 1 990)  discussed  the  emergence  of  the  Chipko  movement  amidst 
conflicting  worldviews  regarding  rights  to  forest  use.  Peluso  (1992)  described  conflicting 
moral  economics  between  foresters  and  peasants  and  the  emergence  of  a peasant  “culture 
of  resistance"  through  which  they  could  maintain  a degree  of  control  over  forests  and 
lands.  Jacoby  (2001 ) discussed  acts  such  os  poaching,  timber  theft  and  squatting  as  local 
manifestations  of  the  clash  between  the  local  "moral  ecology"  of  rural  farmers  and  the 

My  study  has  been  influenced  by  these  works  in  that  it  examines  concrete  forms 
of  slate  domination  and  peasant  resistance.  1 show  that  campesinos  in  the  Cordillera  have 
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not  been  passive  observers  of  their  fate  but  have  struggled  to  circumvent  and  elude  State 
control  and  to  take  advantage  of  periods  of  weak  Stale  control.  Ideological  conflicts 
between  the  state  and  the  campcsinos  arc  embedded  within  these  activities.  Ideological 

the  words  of  the  campesinos  themselves. 

Research  Objectives  and  Methods 

Research  Objectives 

The  original  objective  of  my  research  was  to  obtain  an  understanding  of  the  ways 
park  formation  impacted  campcsino  communities  of  the  Cordillera  Central  highlands. 

This  was  divided  into  three  components;  I ) obtaining  a general  understanding  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  populations  living  around  the  parks;  2)  understanding  changes  in  the 
local  economy  and  social  structure  that  resulted  from  park  formation;  and  3) 
understanding  park  and  people  relationships  including  dependency  on  the  parks  for  local 
resources  and  the  degree  of  local  participation  or  resistance  to  park  conservation. 

The  dissertation  also  addresses  broader  issues.  It  was  clear  upon  arriving  in  the 
parks  areas  that  the  majority  of  hamlets  are  being  abandoned.  Empty  houses  and 
neglected  fields  are  common.  Locals  are  quick  to  explain  that  people  are  leaving  for  the 
city  en  masse,  that  farming  is  no  longer  profitable.  They  refer  to  themselves  as  the 
cabezas  duras,  the  stubborn  ones  who  have  been  able  to  endure  and  persist  in  the 
mountains  in  the  face  of  ecological  and  economic  stress.  Much  of  this  stress  originated 
outside  of  the  hamlets  and  includes  low  prices  for  fitrm  products;  repressive  Forestry  and 
park  policies;  lack  of  access  to  credit;  inaccessible  educational  facilities:  lack  of  jobs;  and 
the  presence  of  low  wage  Haitian  migrant  workers. 
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s are  based  on  30  months  of  intermittent  research  in  the 
surroundings  of  Armando  Bermudez  and  Juan  B.  Perez  Rancier  National  Parks.  This 
period  included  two  phases  of  concentrated  research  lasting  a total  of  approximately  14 
months.  The  first  phase  took  place  from  early  May  1 998  to  early  June  1 999  and  involved 
extended  residence  in  two  hamlets  (three  months  in  Los  Posies  and  two  months  in  Las 
Papas)  as  well  as  shorter  stays  lasting  approximately  two  weeks  in  sixteen  other  hamlets 
strung  along  the  northern  boundaries  of  two  parks.10  The  second  phase  of  research 
consisted  in  two  months  of  follow-up  visits  to  Los  Posies  and  Las  Papas  in  the  summer  of 
2001.  During  this  period  I was  also  able  to  make  rapid  follow-up  visits  to  other 
previously  visited  hamlets  and  gather  data  to  further  substantiate  my  hypotheses 
regarding  the  causes  of  skewed  sex  ratios  in  the  region.' 1 

Extensive  informal  and  semi-structured  household  and  key  informant  interviews 
were  conducted  with  migrant  workers,  local  small  farmers  (men  and  women),  female 

regional  leaders,  government  workers  and  officials,  extension  workers,  NGO 
representatives.  Catholic  priests,  scholars  and  conservationists  Ninety-five  longer  key 
informant  interviews  were  taped,  transcribed  and  subsequently  coded  for  analysis. 

Baseline  Surveys  had  the  primary  objective  of  building  a general  demographic 
profile  of  the  people  and  hamlets  surrounding  the  national  parks  (Table  1-1).  Two 
baseline  surveys  were  carried  out,  one  of  households  surrounding  Juan  B.  i’erez  Rancier 
National  Park  in  the  Fall  of  1 998  and  the  other  of  Bermudez  Notional  Park  households  in 
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the  Spring  of  1999.  The  Rancier  General  Survey  included  the 
questionnaire  'o  246  households  in  eight  hamlets  surrounding  the  park  using  a census 
strategy.  The  Bermudez  General  Survey  included  the  application  of  surveys  in  352 
randomly  selected  households  in  eight  hamlets  bordering  the  park.11  Dominican 


s in  the  application  of  the  surveys. 
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The  goal  of  the  opinion  surveys  was  lo  obtain  representative  profiles  of  adult 
attitudes  and  opinions  regarding  issues  relevant  to  the  current  study.  Each  informant  was 
asked  a standard  list  of  questions  complemented  by  a short  semi-structured  interview. 
Interviews  were  taped,  transcribed  and  coded.  Questions  involved  parents'  preference  for 
children  based  on  sex;  parents'  ambitions  for  their  children's  future;  opinions  on 
migration  of  children;  opinion  on  forestry  laws;  opinion  on  parks;  opinion  on  whether 
current  or  past  life  was  better;  opinions  on  Haitians.  The  survey  was  applied  to  either  the 
household  head  or  spouse  in  a random  sample  of  40  households,  20  in  Los  Posies  and  20 
in  Las  Papas  (22  males  and  1 8 females).  Other  research  methods  and  smaller  surveys 
were  carried  out  to  gather  data  on  areas  of  particular  interest.  These  included:  a fertility 
survey  in  Los  Postcs  and  Las  Papas;  household  composition  surveys;  and  a technology 
survey.  Historical  land-use  mapping  and  gendered  resource-use  mapping  was  also  used 
both  with  individual  key  informants  as  well  as  in  a focus  group  format  to  generate 
discussion  surrounding  past  and  present  agrarian  practices. 

Organization  of  Dissertation 

The  rest  of  this  text  proceeds  as  follows.  Chapters  2 and  3 provide  the 
background  that  serve  as  the  foundation  for  the  unfolding  of  the  rest  of  the  dissertation. 

In  chapter  2,  a general  overview  of  the  research  area  is  provided,  including  the  geography 
of  the  Cordillera,  the  parks,  and  of  the  origins  and  current  general  characteristics  of  the 
populations  living  in  the  hamlets  in  the  study  region.  Chapter  3 provides  a detailed 
description  of  past  life  in  the  Cordillera,  reconstructed  through  oral  histories  provided  by 
elderly  key  informants  throughout  the  northern  Cordillera.  It  is  the  institutions  and  local 


if  this  past  life  that 
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Chapters  4 through  9 provide  the  historical  context  for  understanding  both  the 
forms  of  State  insertion  into  the  Cordillera.  The  chapters  document  the  emergence  of 
conservation-oriented  policies  and  ideologies  as  an  outgrowth  of  changing  political 

State  intervention  in  the  Cordillera  during  the  Trujillo  era.  During  this  period,  forestry 

intensive  exploitation  of  the  vast  pine  forests  of  the  Cordillera  began.  During  the  Trujillo 
period  park  formation  become  a actor  in  the  region,  and  chapter  6 illustrates  the 
emergence  of  a conservationist  ideology  that  justified  criminalizing  peasant  activities  as 
well  as  wresting  control  of  mountain  resources  from  the  peasantry. 

Chapters  7 through  10  focus  on  developments  after  the  assassination  of  Trujillo  in 
1961 . In  chapter  7,  State  macroeconomic  and  environmental  policies  in  the  post-Trujillo 
period  arc  shown  to  resemble  a sicgc-likc  attack  mounted  against  the  peasants  of  the 
Cordilleran  hinterlands.  Chapter  8 shows  how  the  strict  new  Forestry  and  protected  area 
policies  that  emerged  in  the  post-Trujillo  period  were  an  outgrowth  of  the  broader 
political  and  economic  strategies  of  the  period  and  amounted  to  a direct  assault  on 
peasant  lifeways  and  living  standards.  Conservation  policies  were  not  applied  equally 
but,  as  discussed  in  chapter  9.  the  institutions  and  individuals  that  were  the  legal 
custodians  of  the  forest  resources  and  conservation  areas  in  the  Cordillera  often 
manipulated  their  control  over  the  rich  pool  of  resources  that  had  been  made  off-limits  to 
the  campesinos  for  personal  gain.  Chapter  10  describes  the  failure  of  development 
interventions  to  offset  the  impact  generated  by  long-term  State  intervention  in  the 
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The  rest  of  the  dissertation  (chapters  1 1 through  15)  focuses  on  the  local  level 
response  to  State  intervention.  Chapters  1 1 and  1 2 show  that  campesinos  adopt  a number 
of  creative  mechanisms  to  avoid  State  control  and  to  continue  to  persist  through  the  use 
of  peasant-style  productive  strategics.  Despite  peasant  efforts  to  resist,  chapter  13  shows 
that  the  siege-like  historical  processes  of  State  intervention  described  in  earlier  chapters 
resulted  in  the  alteration  or  disappearance  of  the  traditional  institutions  and  survival 
strategies  around  which  early  peasant  adaptations  were  organized.  The  remaining 
campesinos  in  the  Cordillera  are  shown  to  be  the  representatives  of  a dying  rural 
subculture.  Chapters  14  and  15  lurther  illustrate  the  manifestations  of  a dying  way  of 
life.  The  fact  that  campesinos  no  longer  consider  (arming  in  the  Cordillera  as  a viable 
means  of  making  a living,  especially  for  their  children,  has  resulted  in  massive 
outmigration  from  the  Cordillera  into  the  cities  or  overseas.  These  two  chapters  also 
explain  the  unusual  demographic  trend  characterizing  outmigration,  the  disproportionate 
exit  of  girls  and  women,  and  the  social  consequences  of  this  trend  for  the  region.  Chapter 
16  summarizes  the  conclusions  and  broader  implications  of  the  study. 

Notes 
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CHAPTER  2 

GEOGRAPHY,  PARKS,  AND  RESEARCH  SITES  OF  THE  CORDILLERA 
CENTRAL 

Introduction 

This  chapter  presents  a brief  description  of  the  geography  of  the  Cordillera 
Central  and  an  overview  of  the  parks  in  the  region.  It  also  identifies  the  two  case  study 
hamlets  chosen  for  in-depth  anthropological  research  and  discusses  the  historical  origins 
of  the  population  of  the  Cordillera  hinterlands. 

Geography  of  the  Cordillera 

Although  popular  images  of  the  Dominican  Republic  arc  dominated  by  palm  trees 
and  tropical  beaches,  80%  of  the  country  is  mountainous.  Beginning  in  the  west,  close  to 
the  Haitian- Dominican  border,  three  principal  ranges,  the  Cordillera  Septentrional,  the 
Cordillera  Central  and  the  Sierra  de  Neiba,  run  parallel  to  one  another  in  a southeasterly 
direction,  dividing  the  country  into  a scries  of  long  valleys.1  The  central  and  most 
important  of  these  mountain  ranges  is  the  Cordillera  Central  (commonly  referred  to  as 
Cordillera).  The  Cordillera  constitutes  the  geographical  spine  of  the  island  of  Hispaniola 
(Zanoni  1993).  Beginning  in  Haiti- where  it  is  known  as  the  Massif  du  Nord — the 
Cordillera  extends  550  kilometers  southeast,  terminating  in  the  municipality  of  San 
Cristobal,  just  west  of  the  Dominican  capital  of  Santo  Domingo.  Averaging  80  kilometers 


■ highest  peaks  in  the  West  Indies:  Pico  Duarte  (3,175m), 


La  Pelona  (3,0S7m),  La  Rucilla  (3,049m)  and  Pico  Yaque  (2,760m)  and  more  than  15 


other  mountains 

! with  heights  of  greater  than  2,000  meters. 

The  maj 

ority  of  the  Coidillcra  is  dominated  by  hills.  Fertile  highland  plains  and 

alleys  provided  the  ecological  base  for  Ihe  establishment  of  larger  agricultural  villages 


within  the  exten 

nost  important  of  which  are  Constanza,  Jarabacoa  and  Tirco,  located 
isivc  inlcrmountain  valleys  of  the  Cordillera.  The  important  subregion  of 

the  Cordillera  k 

nown  as  La  Sierra  extends  along  the  northwestern  slopes  of  the 

Cordillera,  to  ih 
San  Josi  dc  las 

e west  of  the  Jarabacoa  region,  and  includes  three  municipalities:  Janico, 
Matas,  and  Moncion.  The  Cordillera  also  contains  innumerable  smaller 

highland  savanr 

la  areas  and  river  valleys  that  initially  provided  the  basis  for  the 

establishment  of  small  agricultural  settlements  deep  in  the  interior  of  the  range. 


The  clin 

mtc  of  the  Cordillera  highlands  is  coot  and  temperate,  distinct  from  the 

hot,  tropical  low 

lands.  During  the  winter  months  (January  and  February)  temperatures  in 

s approach  zero  degrees  Celsius  and  temperatures  as  low  as  four  below 

Celsius  have  been  recorded.  In  the  municipality  of  Constanza,  at  approximately  1200 


meters  above  se 

a level,  the  average  temperature  is  1 8 degrees  Celsius,  with  summer  highs 

averaging  betwt 

ten  19-20  degrees  Celsius  (OEA  1967). 

There  ar 

e currently  five  areas  in  the  Cordillera  under  legally  protected  status.2 

The  Armando  B 

ermudez  and  Juan  Perez  Rancicr  National  Parks  are  the  two  most 

important  of  the 

se  protected  areas,  covering  approximately  25%  of  the  Dominican 

portion  of  them 

ounlain  range,  and  it  is  in  the  surroundings  of  these  parks  that  the 

research  was  cat 

Tied  out  (these  two  parks  will  hereafter  be  referred  to  respectively  as 

i Rancicr). 
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The  Iwo  parks  constitute  an  almost  contiguous  expanse  ofland  in  the  heart  of  the 

extend  almost  to  the  Haitian  border.  Rancier  belongs  to  the  municipality  or  Constanza  to 
the  north.  Its  southern  slopes  include  the  municipalities  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa  and  Padre 
las  Casas.  Bermudez  begins  slightly  to  the  west  of  Rancier,  and  extends  from  the 
municipality  of  Jarabacoa  in  the  east,  along  the  southern  boundaries  of  the  Sierra,  to  the 
west,  near  the  Haitian  border.  The  southern  limits  of  Bermudez  meet  the  northern  limits 
of Jose  del  Carmen  Ramirez  Park  in  the  heart  of  the  Cordillera,  and  except  for  a spur  in 
the  extreme  west,  Bermudez  remains  unpopulated  along  its  southern  limits. 

Effectively,  then,  the  research  area  stretches  across  the  remote  northern  slopes  of 
the  Cordillera,  an  area  that  has  traditionally  constituted  the  hinterlands  of  the  larger 
Cordillera  towns  and  cities  and  remains  among  the  last  refuges  of  the  traditional 
Dominican  campesinado.  the  small  farmer  groups  that  once  constituted  the  backbone  of 
the  Dominican  economy.  Visits  and  surveys  were  carried  out  in  many  of  the  hamlets 
located  along  the  borders  of  these  parks,  but  two  hamlets  also  were  selected  for  longer 
fieldwork.  These  hamlets  have  been  identified  in  the  study  by  the  pseudonyms  Los 
Postcs  and  Las  Papas.  Los  Posies  is  located  in  the  northwestern  highlands  of  the 
Cordillera,  in  a region  commonly  referred  to  as  La  Sierra.  At  the  time  of  the  last  field 
visits  in  2001  the  hamlet  hod  70  households.  Las  Papas  is  located  farther  east,  in  a region 
of  the  Cordillera  close  to  the  imponant  agricultural  valley  of  Constanza.  In  2001  this 
hamlet  had  1 1 9 households  distributed  over  a broad  area  close  to  or  just  over  the  northern 
boundaries  of  Rancier  National  Park.  The  history  and  contemporary  condition  found  in 
these  communities  reveals  the  breadth  of  changes  in  the  economy,  demographic  patterns. 
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General  Characleristics  of  Highland  Settlements  in  the  Study  Region 

Los  Posies  and  Las  Papas  arc  both  parajes  (hamlets),  smaller  units  of  much  larger 
administrative  units  called  sccciones.  Sccciones  primarily  serve  an  administrative 
(unction.  There  is  an  alcalde  pedaneo,  a kind  of  rural  Justice  of  the  Peace,  who  oversees 
the  whole  seccion.  Each  paraje  also  has  a segundo  alcalde,  a deputy  that  reports  to  the 
alcalde  pedaneo  of  the  seccidn.  However,  sccciones  and  parajes  are  not  strongly  unified 
communities  ui  a corporate  sense.  Neither  parajes  nor  sccciones  have  local  governments 
or  other  institutions  that  require  the  families  of  a given  paraje  or  seccidn  to  coordinate 
their  activities  in  a special  way  with  other  families  of  the  same  administrative  unit. 

Los  Postes  and  Las  Papas  display  characteristics  that  are  similar  to  other  hamlets 
that  are  widely  scattered  throughout  the  highlands.  The  typical  paraje  in  the  remote 
highlands  consist  of  settlements  that  contain  anywhere  between  10  and  120  households. 
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These  I ml  are  among  the  most  remote  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  only  accessible  by 
traversing  often  steep  and  rough  mountain  roads  in  a 4 x 4 vehicle  or,  in  some  cases,  on 
mule  or  by  foot.  The  network  of  unpaved  access  roads  were  originally  built  by  the 
lumber  companies  in  the  1 930s- 1 960s,  and  every  couple  of  years,  generally  close  to 
election  time,  the  government  will  pass  a bulldozer  through  to  level  the  roads,  which  once 
again  are  quickly  eroded  and  gullied  by  rain,  wind,  and  the  passage  of  animals  and 
vehicles. 


Figure  2-2.  Approximate  location  of  Los  Postes  and  Las  Papas 


The  populations  in  the  hamlets  beyond  the  reach  of  access  roads  are  reminiscent 
of  the  past  when  a semi-dispersed  settlement  pattern  predominated  in  the  highlands,  an 
adaptation  to  the  rugged  mountain  terrain  in  which  locating  flat  areas  for  the  construction 
of  houses  was  difficult  and  the  irregular  topography  made  regular  travel  to  a distant  farm 
plot  exceedingly  tedious  (Murray  1970;  Sharpe  1977).  Individual  or  small  clusters  of 
households  are  widely  scattered  amongst  the  mountains  and  connected  by  a network  of 
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mountain  trails.  The  houses  arc  often  surrounded  by  vegetation  making  them  difficult  to 
locate  without  the  assistance  of  a guide  familiar  with  the  local  paths  and  terrain. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  campesinos  have  increasingly  come  out  of  the  hills 
to  settle  along  the  main  access  roads'  The  majority  of  hamlets  therefore  consist  of  strip 
settlements  in  which  houses,  stores,  and  other  buildings  extend  along  both  sides  of  a 
principle  access  road  or  path.  A few  other  houses  as  well  as  pasture  and  farmlands  are 
scattered  widely  in  the  nearby  hills.  The  only  hamlets  that  have  anything  resembling 
town  centers  tend  to  be  the  primary  hamlets  of  the  secciones,  like  Los  Postes,  in  which 
service,  administrative  and  specialized  economic  functions  are  concentrated. 

Households 

The  average  compcsino  household  includes  slightly  over  five  members.6 
Households  consist  primarily  of  male-headed,  nuclear  family  units.  Although  it  is 
common  for  regular  interaction,  such  as  food  and  labor  exchanges,  to  take  place  with 
cxlonded  family  members,  the  predominant  ideal  and  reality  in  these  rural  farming 
commumucs  is  the  management  of  households  as  independent  nuclear  family  units.  Upon 
entering  into  union,  a new  conjugal  pair  is  expected  to  establish  a house  that  is  separate 
from  the  parental  household.  Patrilocal  residence  roles  predominate,  and  although  it  is 
common  for  male  children  to  build  their  homes  close  to  his  parental  home,  even  on 
family  property,  a fence  will  frequently  be  built  around  the  yard  of  the  new  home  to 
establish  a clear  division  between  this  new  nuclear  family  and  the  parental  home.7 

Table  2-1  breaks  downs  the  different  household  configurations  that  existed  in  the 
hamlet  of  Los  Postes  during  the  summer  of 2001  .*  As  the  table  indicates,  extended 
family  households  are  relatively  uncommon  and  it  is  especially  rare  for  households  to 


include  nonkinship-based  members  or  more  than  one  nonconsanguinially  related  conjugal 

Table  2-1.  Household  configuration  in  Los  Postes 

Configuration  of  household 

Nuclear-family  households  (conjugal  unit  and  offspring) 

Female-headed  extended-family  households  (female  head  with 
offspring  and  children  of  offspring) 

Female-headed  households  (female  head  with  children) 

Single  male  households 
Households  with  single  males  and  children 


My  park  surveys  show  that  males  head  91%  of  households  in  the  study  area.9  The 
relatively  small  number  of  female-headed  households  in  the  study  region  contrasts  rather 
dramatically  with  both  the  rural  and  urban  patterns  at  a national  level,  in  which  the 
incidence  of  female-headed  households  has  reportedly  increased  significantly  over  the 
last  20  years.  For  example,  a major  national  demographic  and  health  survey  carried  out 
in  1996  reported  that  19.8%  of  rural  families  are  female-headed  as  are  31.2%  of  families 
in  urban  areas  (CESDEM  et  al.  1996). 

Despite  the  establishment  of  a separate  domestic  unit,  males  who  remain  close  to 
home  generally  retain  strong  ties  to  the  paternal  and  extended  family  and  maintain  a 
collaborative  economic  relationship  with  their  fathers.  Gerald  Murray  (1970)  observed 
that  in  his  study  hamlet  of  Pino  Tumbao  the  predominant  settlement  pattern  consisted  of 
small  clusters  of  households  consisting  largely  of  patri  laterally  related  tri-gcnorational 
extended  families.  This  kind  of  settlement  pattern  continues  to  be  observed  in  the 
highlands  of  the  Cordillera,  although  the  quantitative  frequency  of  its  occurrence  has  not 
been  established  with  any  certainty  in  this  study.10  Nevertheless,  it  is  important  to  point 
out  that  collaboration  at  the  level  of  the  extended,  patrilineal  family  continues  to  play  an 


important  role,  both  in  agricultural  labor 


Although  for  convenience  sake  this  study  often  refers  simply  to  the  peasants  or 
campesinos  as  if  they  arc  a homogenous  group,  the  population  of  the  remote  hinterlands 
is  not  completely  egalitarian.  Economic  differences  in  the  Cordillera  derive  from  unequal 
access  to  the  land  and  capital  and  from  the  relative  position  of  the  individual  vis-a-vis 
State  power  brokers.  International  migration  lias  played  an  important  role  in  social 
differentiation  and  those  families  with  relatives  abroad  that  receive  remittances  also  tend 
to  be  among  the  economically  privileged  in  the  highlands. 

The  campesinos  often  simply  divide  people  into  two  categories~/oj  Chiquilos 
(literally,  the  small  ones  or  poor  people)  and  los  Grandes  (literally  the  big  ones  or 
wealthier  people)-although  the  population  can  be  stratified  into  finer  segments. " On  the 
one  extreme  are  migrant  Haitian  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  migrant  Dominican  laborers. 
These  individuals  possess  neither  homes  nor  land  in  the  hamlets  in  which  they  work,  and 
in  the  case  of  Haitians,  are  generally  illegal  immigrants.  On  the  other  extreme  are  large 
absentee  landowners,  virtual  latifundists  who  live  in  towns  or  villages,  control  abundant 
resources  and  labor  and  who  enjoy  the  advantages  of  urban  political  and  economic  tics. 
However,  the  majority  of  the  households  in  the  Cordillera  Central  (approximately  50%) 
arc  small  (aimers.  This  is  the  also  the  social  group  in  the  Cordillera  that  most  closely 
conforms  to  an  image  of  the  'typical'  peasant.  These  households  have  access  to  small 
plots  of  land  (between  1 .5  and  13  acres),  which  they  use  primarily  to  produce  a cash  crop. 
Production  is  carried  out  through  family  labor  although  the  use  of  salaried  labor  has 
become  increasingly  common  even  amongst  these  groups. 


House  construction 


The  typical  campesino  bohio  (house  or  hut)  consists  of  a single  story,  two  to  three 
room  structure  with  walls  constructed  of  hand-sawn  planks  of  pine  ( Pinus  occidentals) 
or  manocln  palm  ( Prestoea  acuminata).  The  walls  and  trim  of  the  exterior  arc  almost 
always  painted  in  bright  pastels— light  blue,  pink,  red  or  orange,  among  others.  The  Doors 
of  these  structures  are  generally  cement  or  earth  and  in  both  cases  maintained  vigorously 
swept.  The  roofing  materials,  which  traditionally  consisted  of  hand  made  wooden 
shingles  or  palm  thatch,  are  now  almost  exclusively  tin.  Kitchens  arc  typically  built 
separate  from  the  house. 

Unlike  what  has  been  reported  for  other  areas  of  the  Caribbean,  Dominican 
houses  rarely  share  a yard  even  when  living  next  to  a household  of  an  extended  family 
member  (Mintz  1 974).  The  yards  arc  controlled  by  the  women  of  the  family  and 
generally  planted  with  a diversity  of  edible,  medicinal,  and  decorative  plants.  The  yard 
also  serves  for  the  raising  of  smaller  yard  animals,  particularly  chickens.  Latrines  are 
typically  crude  huts  and  are  frequently  shared  among  many  households.  In  recent  years 
modem  technology  has  been  introduced  and  many  households  now  have  access  to  piped 
water,  solar  panels  and  other  labor  saving  technologies. 

As  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  14,  over  the  last  35  years  the  Cordillera  has  been 
characterized  by  rapid  outmigration  into  urban  areas  or  international  destinations. 
Migration  is  reDectcd  materially  in  the  fact  that  many  of  the  hamlets  also  display  larger 
houses  built  of  a more  durable  construction  materials.  These  homes  are  generally  those  of 
the  families  of  migrants  with  members  who  have  sent  or  brought  back  capital  earned 
abroad.  In  some  cases  these  homes  are  two  story  structures,  and  inevitably  they  are  built 
of  cement  block  with  zinc  or  cement  roofs.  The  larger  houses  are  occasionally  found  in 


eighboring  bohios. 


Since  the  Trujillo  era  (1930-1961),  government  investments  have  been 
concentrated  in  larger  villages  and  urban  areas,  and  this  is  reflected  in  the  quality  of 
infrastructure  and  services  available  within  the  remote  study  region.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  local  communities  are  required  to  access  the  majority  of  services  in  the  closest  nearby 
regional  centers.  None  of  the  hamlets  surrounding  the  parks  are  connected  to  the  national 
power  grid,  but  there  is  considerable  use  of  solar  panels  especially  in  the  communities  on 
the  western  side  of  Bermudez.  This  is  a recent  phenomenon,  linked  to  a rural 
electrification  program  sponsored  by  the  European  Union. 

Approximately  50%  of  the  hamlets  in  the  study  area  have  access  to  potable  water 
through  aqueducts,  generally  consisting  of  PVC  lubes  that  draw  water  from  the  streams 
and  rivers  in  the  highlands  of  the  parks.  The  residents  of  communities  with  these  systems 
emphasize  the  high  quality  of  their  potable  water.  Of  all  the  hamlets  visited  in  the 
Cordillera  during  the  research,  only  two  have  pay  phones  running  on  solar  power. 

phones  that  will  function  from  a nearby  strategically  chosen  high  point  on  the  top  of  a 
hill. 

Rural  clinics  that  offer  basic  health  care  are  scarce  in  the  hinterlands.  Hospitals 
that  provide  emergency  services  are  only  found  in  the  towns,  generally  the  municipal 
centers,  often  a trip  of  two  hours  from  any  given  hamlet  by  vehicle.  A number  of 
scccioncs  have  health  promoters  trained  by  the  State  Health  Ministry  or  by  NGOs,  but 
these  frequently  have  limited  skills  and  primarily  work  in  vaccination  or  infant  healthcare 


campaigns.  In  the  most  remote  hamlets,  those  located  off  of  the  main  access  roads, 
emergency  cases  must  be  carried  or  transported  on  mulcback  to  a community  where  there 
is  an  access  road,  and  from  there  driven  by  vehicle  to  the  nearest  community  where  a 
health  clinic  or  doctor  can  be  found. 

All  of  the  hamlets  in  the  study  area  have  access  to  a public  primary  school.  The 
schoolhouse  commonly  doubles  as  a community  center  and  even  as  a church.  The 
schools  in  the  scccidn  seats  generally  offer  up  to  the  8th  grade.  Obtaining  a high  school 
level  education  requires  either  a grueling  daily  commute,  studying  through  a weekend 
program,  or  a move  into  a larger  town.12  The  overall  educational  level  of  the  population 
remains  low,  especially  amongst  adults.  The  Bermudez  survey  showed  that  28.4%  of 
household  heads  never  attended  school  and  72%  of  household  heads  have  an  education 
that  does  not  go  beyond  the  third  grade,  which  is  a point  of  reference  that  has  been  used 
as  an  indicator  of  functional  illiteracy  in  the  country  (SEA  I984).u  Despite  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  an  education  and  the  low  literacy  level  of  people  who  remain  in  the 
communities,  the  campcsinos  in  the  region  assign  tremendous  importance  to  educating 
their  children  and  they  make  special  efforts  to  this  end  (chapter  1 5). 

Markets  and  other  economic  infrastructure 

In  contrast  to  other  rural  areas  of  the  Caribbean  where  open-air  markets  play  tho 
primary  role  in  the  distribution  of  goods  and  foodstuffs,  in  the  Dominican  Republic  this 
function  is  dominated  by  the  colrnados.  small  general  stores  (Murray  1996).  Inevitably, 
one  or  more  colrnados  of  varying  sizes  can  be  found  even  in  the  smallest  of  hamlets.  In 
Los  Postes,  for  example,  which  only  has  70  households,  there  are  5 colrnados. 

The  colrnados  serve  a dual  social  function  in  the  Cordillera.  The  first  function  is 
that  of  selling  basic  foodstuffs  such  as  rice,  vegetable  oil,  and  salami  as  well  as  a variable 
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range  of  other  merchandise  (machetes,  batteries  and  flashlights,  pens  and  pencils).  Foods 
can  be  purchased  in  minuscule  quantities  and  colmado  owners  will  sell  goods fiado  (on 
credit)  to  trusted  customers.  Also  important,  however,  is  the  social  function  colmados 
play  as  a social  gathering  place.  Colmados  arc  well  stocked  with  liquor,  and  men  gather 
within  and  in  front  of  these  establishments  to  play  dominoes,  to  drink  mm,  beer  and 
whiskey  and  to  listen  to  music.  Women,  particularly  young  single  women,  arc  strongly 
discouraged  from  visiting  colmados,  even  to  make  a simple  purchase. 

Other  economic  infrastructure  tends  to  be  concentrated  in  the  seccidn  seats. 

These  include  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  produce;  small  distributorships  of  fertilizers, 
herbicides  and  pesticides;  and  cooperatives.  In  some  of  the  areas  where  coffee  is 
produced  there  are  electric  coffee  mills  run  with  diesel  generators  that  have  replaced  the 
labor-intensive  hand  cranked  mills  previously  used  in  the  region. 

Social  activities 

As  described  above,  the  colmado  is  a common  gathering  point  for  men  to  drink, 
play  dominos  and  listen  to  music,  especially  on  weekends.  Other  social  gathering  points 
include  thegalleras  (cockfight  arenas).  Indeed,  cockfights  arc  a national  passion,  and 
many  men  dedicate  considerable  effort  towards  training  and  pampering  fighting  roosters. 
Some  of  the  smaller  hamlets  have  makeshift  galleras,  which  are  technically  illegal,  or  the 
men  travel  to  the  nearest  larger  hamlet  where  a legally  registered  gallera  is  located. 

Some  hamlets  have  a community  center  where  farmer,  women’s  and  youth 
organizations  meet.  In  lieu  of  a community  center,  the  schoolhousc  may  be  used  for 
social  functions.  Sunday  mornings  are  dedicated  to  church  services.  The  majority  of  the 
population  is  Catholic  although  Evangelical  churches  have  also  begun  to  make  inroads  in 
many  of  the  remote  areas  of  the  Cordillera.  The  most  important  social  activities  are  the 
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Patronalcs  (Patron  Saint  Feasts)  that  take  place  during  a week  each  year.  During 
Christmas  season,  many  relatives  return  from  the  larger  towns  or  from  abroad  to  celebrate 
the  holidays  with  their  families  in  the  countryside. 

The  initial  purpose  of  this  dissertation  was  to  achieve  an  understanding  of  peasant 

exist  in  close  proximity  to  Rancier  or  Bermudez  National  Parks.  Many  of  the  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  campesino  life  in  the  Cordillera  have  occurred  elsewhere  as  well,  in 
areas  farther  from  parks.  That  is,  not  all  social  changes  in  the  Cordillera  are  due  to  the 
parks.  Nonetheless,  despite  the  fitct  that  the  creation  of  parks  alone  has  not  been  the  only 
causal  force  determining  changes  in  peasant  lifeways,  they  have  been  an  ongoing  and 
important  presence  that  affects  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  study  region. 

The  parks  protect  unique  natural  species  and  are  perhaps  best  known  for  their 
forests  of  Pirns  occidentalis,  a variety  of  pine  endemic  to  the  island  of  Hispaniola.  The 
parks  also  provide  important  habitat  both  for  endemic  as  well  as  migratory  bird  species, 

fact  that  they  protect  the  watersheds  of  the  country's  major  river  systems  including  the 
Yaque  del  Norte  and  Yaquc  del  Sur,  Bao,  Yuna,  Nizao,  Las  Cuevas,  Grande.  Tireo, 
Blanco,  and  the  Ocoa  These  rivers  provide  fresh  water  for  the  approximately  2.2  million 
inhabitants  of  the  capital  city,  Santo  Domingo,  the  estimated  800,000  residents  of 
Santiago  and  for  the  inhabitants  of  other  low  lying  areas  in  the  Republic.  The  water 
originating  in  the  parks  is  also  critical  for  the  maintenance  of  low  land  irrigation  systems 
reasons,  the  area  of  the 
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Cordillera  encompassed  by  ihe  parks  has  long  been  identified  as  a critical  conservation 
zone  (Hartshorn  etal,  1981;  OAS  1967). 

The  lands  and  resources  within  the  parks  areas  were  also  long  exploited  for  other, 
narrower  economic  ends.  Bermudez,  for  example,  is  located  to  the  immediate  south  of 
the  hamlet  of  Los  Posies.  From  a high  point,  the  park  appears  like  a vast  expanse  of 
green  mountains  stretching  south  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  It  is  a Caribbean  vista 
dominated  by  pine  forests  that  seem  more  suited  to  the  Swiss  Alps  or  northern  California. 
From  this  perspective,  high  up  in  the  park,  an  alert  observer  would  notice  uneven  patches 
in  the  vegetation  and  small  clearings  in  the  park,  evidence  of  past  human  activity. 
Different  groups  have  long  used  the  lands  and  park  resources.  Archeological  remains 
attest  to  the  presence  during  antiquity  of  Taino  Indians;  during  the  earliest  days  of 
colonialism  small  bands  of  Spanish  conquistadors  established  gold  mines  here;  in  the  late 
19lh  and  early  20th  centuries,  the  mountains  provided  the  basis  for  a vibrant  livestock  and 
agricultural  based  peasant  economy;  and  in  the  middle  part  of  the  past  century,  sawmills 
reached  some  of  the  most  remote  points  of  the  Cordillera.  It  has  only  been  since  the  early 
1980s  that  prohibitions  against  agricultural  and  lumbering  activities  in  Bermudez  have 
been  strictly  enforced.  Today  Bermudez  National  Park  is  relatively  quiet  and  nature  has 
all  but  completely  reclaimed  the  area,  although  some  clandestine  farming,  grazing,  and 
poaching  continue. 

In  contrast,  the  areas  within  and  surrounding  Rancicr  National  Park  were 
historically  much  less  populated  and  much  less  intensively  exploited.  But  recent  activity 
is  markedly  more  apparent.  Appronching  the  park  from  the  north,  one  sees  deforested 
hillsides  coursed  over  with  the  washboard  like  undulating  ridges  characteristic  of  cattle 
overgrazing.  Along  the  park  boundaries,  recently  cleared  mountain  slopes  are  covered 
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with  neat  rows  of  potatoes,  cabbage  and  onions,  non-traditional  short-cycle  crops  planted 
for  the  urban  market.  Littering  the  fields  are  empty  bags  of  chemical  pesticides  and 
fertilizers.  In  some  areas  bulldozers  and  front-end  loaders  have  recontoured  entire 
hillsides.  In  other  places  mountain  slopes  have  eroded  away  into  sheer  drop-oils.  Eight- 
inch  irrigation  pipes  extend  up  the  hillsides  into  the  park  highlands  effectively  draining 
off  water  miles  before  it  reaches  the  park  boundaries. 

Crossing  over  into  the  park,  winding  up  old  logging  roads  and  into  the  heart  of  the 
preserve,  1 800  meters  above  sea  level,  the  landscape  becomes  reminiscent  of  an  alpine 
valley.  The  visitor  is  in  Valle  Nuevo  (the  New  Valley),  the  nucleus  of  the  Rancier 
National  Park.  Open  areas  are  interspersed  with  impressive  stands  of  occidentals  pine, 
extensions  of  abandoned  pasture  and  fiat  grassy  savannas.  Burnt  tree  stumps  attest  to  a 
history  of  forest  fires  in  the  area.  Stunted  stands  of  pine  of  the  Honduran  variety  ( Pinus 
caribbea)  evince  a failed  attempt  to  reforest  with  an  unsuited  exotic  species. 

Origins  of  the  Peasants  of  the  Cordillera  Hinterlands 

The  larger  towns  in  the  Cordillera  such  as  Janico  and  San  Jose  de  las  Matas  trace 
their  origins  back  as  far  as  1605,  when  they  were  first  settled  by  colonists  displaced  from 
the  Northwest  and  North  Central  parts  of  the  colony  during  the  so  called  devasiaciones, 
evacuations  ordered  by  the  Spanish  monarchs  who  sought,  unsuccessfttlly,  to  consolidate 
control  over  the  colonists  by  concentrating  them  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island 
(Estevez.  2001).  But  throughout  the  colonial  period  the  Cordillera  and  especially  the 
lands  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  remained  all  but  abandoned.  These  remote  areas 
were  the  domains  of  semi-nomadic  feral  pig  hunters  known  as  monteros  (mountaineers), 
lonely  and  now  folkloric  figures  who  based  their  livelihoods  on  hunting  feral  pigs  and 
cattle  in  the  dense  Cordillera  forests  (Antonini  1973;  Bono  1 968[  1 848]).  Other  lands  in 
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Ihe  Cordillera  became  vasl  cattle  ranches  called  hatos,  operations  that  required  little 
labor,  often  operated  by  the  owner  with  his  family  members  and  a few  slaves  (Silid 
1997). 

The  more  significant  population  movements  into  the  interior  of  the  Cordillera 
began  after  the  1 844  independence  from  Haiti,  which  was  a time  of  great  national 
political  turmoil.  The  mid-19'h  century  was  marked  by  frequent  Haitian  invasions  as  well 
as  recurrent  internal  clashes  between  regional  caudillos  (strongmen)  seeking  to  maintain 
independence  from  central  government  control.  The  ongoing  political  turmoil  and  the 
constant  campaigns  by  the  caudillos  to  forcibly  recruit  soldiers  into  the  local  armies 
during  tire  period  drove  many  peasants  to  hide  out  in  the  remote  mountainous  areas  of  the 
country  (MutTay  1970).  Similarly  in  the  mid-1860s  fanners  from  the  central  Cibao  Valley 
migrated  to  the  mountains  to  take  refuge  from  the  political  turmoil  caused  by  the  War  of 
Restoration,  a guerilla-style  war  waged  to  reverse  the  rcanncxalron  of  the  new  republic  to 
Spain  (Hoclink  1982:174).  After  the  war,  permanent  settlements  sprang  up  along  the 
routes  used  by  the  immigrants  (Georges  1990:49). 

In  addition  to  the  efforts  of  peasants  to  evade  the  State,  the  second  major  cause  of 
population  expansion  into  the  mountains  of  the  Cordillera  was  the  increasing  scarcity  of 
available  agricultural  and  grazing  land  in  the  lowlands  and  in  the  more  populated 
northern  slopes  of  the  Cordillera  where  the  principal  towns  were  located.  This  process 
began  perhaps  as  early  as  the  last  quarter  of  the  1 9®  century  and  endured  through  much 
of  the  20*  century.  In  essence,  the  agricultural  frontier  progressively  expanded  into  the 
mountains.  This  trend  was  reinforced  by  the  semi-nomadic  character  of  peasant 
agriculture  that  required  continual  access  to  fresh  lands  and  open  areas  for  fanning  and 
the  grazing  of  animals. 


Origins  of  Ihe  Population  in  the  Study  Region 

At  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  the  population  of  the  Cordillera  remained 
concentrated  largely  around  these  primary  towns  such  as  San  Jose  de  las  Matas,  Janico, 

El  Rubio,  and  Moncion  that,  at  the  time,  were  small  and  humble  agricultural  settlements 
and  rudimentary  marketing  centers  linked  to  the  city  of  Santiago  via  mule  paths.  The 
emergence  of  a nascent  lumber  industry  during  the  first  decades  of  the  century  stimulated 
economic  growth  and  diversification  in  the  Cordillera.  Accompanied  by  population 
growth,  this  provided  an  early  impetus  for  the  movement  of  farmers  into  the  remote 
interior  highlands  to  the  south  of  the  villages.  Little  State  presence  existed  in  these 
remote  areas  and  farmers  could  either  purchase  shares  of  a communal  landholding  from 
the  ancestors  of  torero  (colonial  ranching)  families  or  settle  on  state  lands  without  any 
impediment.  Early  fanners  sought  to  settle  on  or  near  productive  flatter  lands  where 
water  was  readily  acccssible--along  river  valleys,  small  highland  plateaus  or  mountain 
savanna  areas.  Small  settlements  consisting  primarily  of  households  linked  by  extended 
family  ties  thus  became  distributed  in  a widely  scattered  fashion  throughout  the 
highlands. 

The  current  populations  of  mountain  hamlets  such  as  Los  Postcs  trace  their 
origins  back  to  these  same  pioneering  families  that  were  pan  of  this  migrant  stream  to  the 
Cordillera  hinterlands  early  in  the  20'*  century.  By  the  1920s  if  not  somewhat  earlier, 
small  settlements  had  been  established  in  the  areas  around  and  within  the  lands  currently 
encompassing  Bermudez  National  Park.14  These  hinterland  families  produced  much  of 
their  own  food  but  also  sold  foodstuffs,  cattle  and  other  resources  in  the  larger  villages 
where  it  was  either  consumed  by  villagers  or  sold  to  intermediaries  who  transported  the 
produce  to  markets  in  larger  urban  centers  (San  Miguel  1997:87). 


The  population  of  Las  Papas  and  other  hamlets  along  the  northern  limits  of 
Rancier  National  Park  is  of  more  recent  origin  than  the  population  of  Los  Posies. 

Other  than  old  man  Robles,  a renegade  rancher  who  established  himself  in  the  heart  of 
Valle  Nuevo  in  1905  in  a savanna  that  now  bears  his  name  (Sabana  de  los  Robles)  the 
area  remained  virtually  unpopulated  until  the  arrival  of  three  founding  families  in  the 
early  1 940s.'5  As  in  the  case  of  the  Sierra,  these  early  migrants  arrived  from  the  north,  a 
hamlet  in  the  foothills  of  the  Cordillera  dose  to  the  town  of  La  Vega.  This  occurred  just 
before  a number  of  lumber  mills  were  established  in  the  region. 

For  reasons  that  will  be  explained  in  subsequent  chapters,  the  lumber  mills  were 
able  to  control  access  to  what  are  currently  parklands  and  restrict  extensive  expansion  of 
peasant  agriculture  into  the  region.  Besides  workers  that  lived  in  the  lumber  camps, 
informants  recall  only  1 3 households  whose  heads  were  full-time  farmers  in  the  area. 
After  the  closing  of  the  mills  in  1967,asmall  number  of  migrant  farming  families 
occupied  the  work  camp  buildings  abandoned  by  the  lumber  company  that  was  located  in 
the  heart  of  Las  Papas.16  Furthermore,  two  former  company  workers  decided  to  remain 
in  the  area  and  began  to  farm.  By  1981,  the  population  of  the  Las  Papas  consisted  of  42 
households.  Unlike  Los  Postes,  however,  the  in  the  last  20  years  the  population  of  Las 
Papas  has  been  bolstered  by  a recent  influx  of  migrants  from  the  south.17  This  process 
was  tied  to  the  expansion  of  intensive  vegetable  fanning  from  the  Constanza  valley  into 
tile  fertile  lands  within  and  surrounding  the  park  region,  and  is  an  important  phenomenon 
that  will  be  explained  in  much  greater  detail  in  later  chapters. 

Conclusion 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  was  to  provide  an  overview  of  the  research  area 
including  a description  of  the  geographic  characteristics  of  the  Cordillera,  of  the  study 
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CHAPTER  3 

COWS,  PIGS,  AND  PICKET  FENCES:  PAST  LIFE  IN  THE  CORDILLERA 


Whereas  the  preceding  chapter  discussed  the  physical  stage  on  which  human  life 
has  unfolded  in  the  Cordillera,  the  present  chapter  will  describe,  in  broad  strokes,  the 
overall  contours  of  the  adaptations  that  emerged  in  earlier  generations.  The  chapter  will 

and  early  1940s;  a period  that  ciders  romantically  look  back  upon  as  a kind  of  "Golden 

peasants  remained  relatively  unburdened  by  the  State.  The  agrarian  system  of  the  time 
was  based  on  unrestricted  access  to  land  and  forest  resources  and  gave  reign  to  an 
economy  based  primarily  on  production  for  subsistence.  Even  when  crops  were  sold  on 
the  local  market,  the  objective  was  to  obtain  income  to  meet  basic  household  expenses. 
Elders  look  back  on  those  periods  as  being  times  of  prosperity.  The  information 
presented  in  this  chapter  is  a reconstruction  of  the  past  peasant  adaptive  practices  based 
on  interviews  with  community  elders,  on  earlier  ethnographies,  and  on  data  drawn  from 
primary  and  secondary  historical  resources. 

Marlin  Garcia:  The  Good  Old  Days 

SeBor  Martin  Garcia,  or  more  appropriately,  using  the  respectfel  title  reserved  in 
the  Cordillera  for  men  of  accomplishment,  “Don"  Martin  Garcia,  is  an  85  year  old  elder 
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of  the  community  of  Los  Posies.  He  wears  thick  glasses  and  rarely  leaves  the  house 
without  a gray  fedora  perched  on  his  head.  The  lack  of  half  of  his  upper  and  lower  teeth 
causes  his  lips  to  collapse  into  his  mouth,  giving  his  weathered  face  an  impish  quality. 

But  his  lifetime  ofhard  physical  work  has  served  him  well.  Don  Martin  is  fond  of  saying 
that  his  spry  body  is  still  like  that  of  a child,  and  he  still  swings  himself  easily  onto  the 
back  of  a mule  or  hikes  up  steep  paths  in  the  hills  of  the  community. 

Don  Martin  is  an  anachronism,  a relic  of  a time  when  a different  kind  of  peasant 
economy  predominated  in  Los  Posies,  a time  before  the  park  was  established  and  strict 
forestry  laws  were  enacted.  He  is  locally  renowned  for  his  vast  memory  and  his  tall  tales 
about  the  old  life  in  the  Cordillera.  He  is  also  renowned  for  his  stubborn  attachment  to  the 
land  and  what  arc  considered  to  be  old-fashioned  campesino  values.  Martin  proudly 
stales  that  after  the  government  created  Armando  Bermudez  National  Park  and  declared  it 
off  limits  to  peasants,  he  was  the  last  to  leave  La  Lomita,  a now  abandoned  village  that 
was  located  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  Park,  a 12  km  trek  from  Los  Posies.  He  left  La 
Lomita  in  1990,  only,  as  he  states  with  pride:  “after  paying  10  fines  to  the  State." 

Martin  was  bom  in  1917  and  raised  in  a larger  village  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Siena.  He  married  three  times  (in  the  extralegal  consensual  union  style  that  was  the 
dominant  conjugal  mode  in  times  past).  His  first  union  was  at  the  age  of  22,  when  he  set 
up  residence  with  his  first  wife.  This  was  during  the  rule  of  the  dictator  Rafael  Leonidas 
Trujillo,  when  a vagrancy  law  called  the  Ley  de  las  Dies  Tareas  (Law  of  the  Ten  Tareas) 
was  strictly  enforced,  applying  stiff  penalties  for  campesinos  who  could  not  show  that 
they  were  duly  employed  or  actively  farming  10  tareas  of  land.'  According  to  Martin, 
"Trujillo  did  not  want  to  see  lazy  men,  that  was  the  only  good  thing  about  him." 
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In  1 946,  on  the  recommendation  of  another  campcsino  who  told  him  of  the  rich 
land  available  around  the  area  of  Los  Postes,  Martin  approached  the  local  political  boss,  a 
man  named  Pilo  Santeliecs:5  "I  told  him  that  I needed  to  work,  that  1 had  seven  orphaned 
children  to  raise  plus  one  of  my  own,  that  I didn’t  want  to  have  to  rob,  so  he  sent  word  to 
the  local  alcalde  (justice  of  the  peace)  to  have  him  give  me  50  tareas,  and  told  him  that 
when  1 finished  with  those  50  he  should  give  me  50  more.”  Martin  prides  himself  on 
having  been  a hombre  de  irabajo.  a hard-working  man.  He  considers  himself  to  have 
been  wealthy  and  influential,  a result  of  the  productivity  he  achieved  on  his  lands  and  his 
generosity  to  his  neighbors.  In  his  wonls:  ”1  ended  up  working  a total  of  over  600  tareas 
[in  La  Lomila,  currently  within  the  park].4  Before  the  park  was  formed  I milked  9 cows 
of  my  own.  I had  mules  to  haul  coffee.  I had  1 5 female  pigs,  hundreds  of  chickens, 
turkeys,  goats ...  I would  give  everyone  viveres  (root  crops),  because  1 was  the  biggest 
man  up  there.”5 

When  talking  to  Don  Martin,  like  many  old  campesinos  of  the  Sierra,  he  speaks 
nostalgically  of  times  when  he  could  freely  use  the  resources  of  the  forest: 

1 would  work  where  I wanted.  I would  cut  down  20  tareas  and  plant  20  cajones  of 
beans  and  would  get  25  cajones  for  each  cajon  I planted.6  I would  plant  beans, 
com,  plantains,  and  sweet  potatoes.  You  wouldn't  have  to  buy  rice;  you  wouldn't 
buy  viveres  because  we  produced  all  of  that.  I had  my  meat,  my  chickens,  my 
goats,  my  cows.  Now  all  of  that  has  to  be  bought  in  town.  All  kinds  of  verduras 
(vegetables),  garbanzos,  lettuce,  garlic,  cilantro,  all  of  that  can  be  grown  in  this 

When  I came  here,  I found  aguacale  (avocado)  Bees  that  the  pioneering 
families  planted.  These  plants  are  over  100  years  old,  but  they  are  old  sticks  that 
hardly  produce  anymore.  1 would  wonder  in  the  mountains  looking  for  fetal  pigs, 
parrots  and  bees.  1 would  give  the  parrots  away  at  50  centavos  for  a chick,  and  I 
would  leave  behind  some  workers  in  my  fields.  1 would  pay  them  20  centavos  a 
day,  1 0 of  them,  and  I would  go  off  looking  for  gold.  And  I would  find  gold  and 
sell  it  and  1 wouldn’t  have  to  sell  a pig  or  a quintal  of  coffee  to  pay  the  workers. 


> the  lands  and  I 


resources  of  the  Cordillera  provided  diverse  opportunities  for  subsistence.  Martin’s 
activities  included  agriculture,  the  raising  of  livestock,  hunting  and  gathering,  and  even 
panning  for  gold.  His  source  of  subsistence  and  material  wealth— measured  primarily  in 
terms  of  amount  of  land  under  production  and  the  diversity  of  crops  and  animals 
available  for  consumption— was  made  possible  by  access  to  the  rich  and  abundant 
resources  of  the  area  that  was  later  to  be  taken  from  him  by  government  fiat,  when  it 
would  be  converted  into  Armando  Bermudez  National  Park  and  Martin’s  way  of  life 
would  be  suddenly  criminalized.  But  Martin's  story  here  tells  us  of  a time  before  parks 
and  overly  strict  forestry  laws  when  a vibrant  peasant  economy  flourished  in  the 
hinterlands  of  the  Cordillera  Central. 

Early  Peasant  Economy 

The  economic  autonomy  of  traditional  life  in  the  Cordillera  was  based  on  the  self- 
sufliciency  of  the  household,  around  which  fanning  and  domestic  tasks  were  organized. 
The  peasant  household  that  prevailed  during  Don  Martin's  youth  was  organized 
according  to  the  domestic  mode  of  production.  The  household  was  the  medium  by  which 
labor  was  allocated  to  produce  the  goods  that  would  satisfy  the  material  needs  of  its 
members.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  campcsinos  of  the  Cordillera  were  purely 
subsistence  farmers  completely  removed  from  the  market.  We  will  see  that  the  market 
played  an  important  role,  even  hack  in  those  "golden  age"  years.  But  households  were 
much  more  sclTsufflcicnt,  much  less  inclined  to  produce  for  the  market  and  much  less 
dependent  on  purchases  from  the  market  in  that  era  than  they  are  today. 
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Household  Labor  and  Subsistence 

The  farai  ly  homestead,  consisting  of  the  bohio  (house)  and  the  patio  (yard),  was 
the  domain  of  women.  Women  processed  food,  cooked  meals,  retrieved  water,  washed 
clothes,  cleaned  the  house,  made  and  mended  clothes,  tended  kitchen  gardens  and  cared 
for  small  livestock  such  as  poultry  and  goats.  Female  involvement  in  activities  outside 
the  home  was  rare,  restricted  primarily  to  participation  in  agricultural  harvests.  Women 
would  cook  when  their  husbands  organized  a junta,  a reciprocal  labor  party,  and 
participate  in  cooking  for  juntas  held  by  other  households.  The  only  income  earning 
activities  available  to  rural  women  were  petty  commercial  activities,  such  as  sewing  and 
making  sweets  or  other  foods  to  sell,  cooking,  the  harvesting  of  coffee  and  legumes,  and 
in  some  instances,  panning  for  gold.  During  this  period,  according  to  informants,  it  was 
rare  that  women  would  work  for  cash  in  Los  Posies. 

Women  had  a burdensome  reproductive  role.  With  an  average  completed  fertility 
rale  of  eight  to  nine  children  (chapter  14),  women  spent  most  of  their  reproductive  years 
pregnant  or  nursing  mi  infant.  Women  gave  birth  in  their  homes.  Traditional  midwives 
were  their  only  medical  attendants.  Mothers  and  female  cousins  assisted  young  mothers 
in  dealing  with  the  burden  of  rearing  infants  and  toddlers.  As  daughters  reached  the  age 
of  five  and  six  they  assisled  the  mother  in  the  rearing  of  their  younger  brothers  and 
sisters,  taking  over  for  the  other  female  relatives,  and  increasing  the  autonomy  of  the 
household.  The  more  girls  and  young  women  present,  the  more  viable  the  productive  and 
reproductive  capacity  of  the  household.7 

The  labor  of  children  was  a critical  factor  in  traditional  campesino  production. 
Beginning  at  four  or  five  years  of  age,  both  male  and  female  children  aided  women  in  the 
completion  of  household  chores.  By  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  tasks  began  to  be 
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differentiated  according  to  the  sex  of  the  child.  Male  children  were  expected  to 
participate  in  agricultural  labor,  to  work  in  the  fields,  fix  fences  and  take  responsibility 
for  herding  activities.  At  harvest  time,  male  children  participated  in  the  husking  of  the 
coffee  seeds,  a tedious,  time-consuming  task  involving  the  use  of  hand  turned  mills. 

Girls  would  fetch  water,  take  food  to  the  males  in  the  conuco  (subsistence  garden), 
participate  in  tile  preparation  of  food,  the  brewing  of  coffee,  the  cleaning  of  the  house, 
and  in  helping  their  mother  rear  other  children  to  the  ages  where  they  would  also  begin  to 
make  contributions  to  the  household  labor  pool.  Girls  helped  during  planting  and  at 
harvest  time  in  the  picking  of  coffee  and  other  grains,  but  besides  that  only  in  times  of 
dire  need  would  girls  be  sent  to  work  in  the  fields.  In  the  words  of  one  informant:  "the 
work  was  too  lough  for  them." 

Campcsino  families  were  clearly  patriarchal  and  male  labor  activities  were 
oriented  toward  the  world  beyond  the  homestead.  Men  planted  crops,  gathered  firewood, 
cut  lumber,  and  raised  large  animals.  Men  were  responsible  for  building  and  maintaining 
houses  and  fences.  Although  the  vast  majority  of  agricultural  labor  was  taken  care  of 
through  household  and  reciprocal  labor  arrangements,  men  could  earn  a small  amount  of 
cash  by  performing  day  jobs.  Men  dominated  local  political  and  administrative 
leadership  roles  and,  unlike  elsewhere  in  the  Caribbean  such  as  in  neighboring  Haiti,  men 
and  not  women  controlled  regional  trading.  The  dominant  figure  of  Los  Posies  was  the 
middleman,  Don  Efrain,  who  would  purchase  produce  from  farmers  in  the  nearby  hills 
and  lead  mule  trains  on  long  grueling  trips  across  rough  mountain  trails  to  sell  produce 
and  purchase  basic  supplies  for  resale. 
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Subsistence  production 

Despite  the  presence  of  such  intermediaries,  in  Los  Postes  the  household  sought 
to  satisfy  the  majority  of  its  needs  through  the  processing  of  locally  available  resources 
and  household  labor.  Elders  of  the  period  speak  of  a relative  scarcity  of  material  goods 
but  they  claim  that  there  was  always  an  abundance  of  comida  (food).  The  diet  consisted 
of  crops  produced  in  the  conuco,  primarily  of  root  crops  and  plantains,  which  were  eaten 
in  the  morning  and  the  evening,  as  well  as  beans  and  upland  rice  (grown  without 
irrigation)  used  for  the  noon  meal.  These  and  other  grains  and  legumes  were  stored  in 
graneros,  large  bins  generally  kept  in  the  kitchen.  Meat  formed  a frequent  component  of 
the  noon  meal,  and  elders  of  the  period  speak  nostalgically  about  of  the  abundance  of 
meal,  particularly  pork.  The  wide  varieties  of  foods  produced  in  the  fields  were  processed 
in  the  household:  cow  peas  and  beans  were  husked,  rice  was  pounded  in  a mortar  before 
being  winnowed  and  chickens  had  to  be  scalded  and  feathered.  Some  farmers  grew  a 
small  patch  of  tobacco  for  their  own  personal  use.  The  farmers  grew  sugar  cane  and,  in 
lieu  of  processed  sugar,  melao  (homemade  cane  syrup)  or  honey  was  used  for  cooking 
and  to  make  sweets.  The  cane  was  processed  in  local,  animal  driven  Irapiches  (sugar 
mills).  Manteca  de  cerdo  (pig  fat  or  lard)  was  used  for  cooking  in  lieu  of  processed 
vegetable  oils.  Women  recall  making  homemade  cheese  from  cow's  milk  as  well  as 
making  of  cassava  bread  out  of yuca  amarga  (bitter  manioc)  grown  in  the  conuco.  This 
was  a tedious  process  that  involved  pounding  the  boiled  manioc  into  flour  before  baking 
it  into  the  round  cakes.  In  the  absence  of  modem  medicines,  locals  relied  on  folk 
remedies  using  medicinal  plants  that  women  would  grow  in  the  yard  or  gather  in  the 
forest.  Local  specialists  would  prepare  botellas,  medicinal  mixtures  of  herbs,  sticks, 


k steeped  in  rum  and  win 


Houses  and  ranchos  were  constructed  through  the  use  of  timber  hewn  in  the 
nearby  forest.  Depending  on  the  region,  hand-sawed  boards  of  pine  (Firms  occiderualis ) 
or  manacla  palm  ( Prestoea  acuminata ) were  used  to  makes  beams  for  the  frame  and 
boards  for  walls*  The  uneven  cracks  between  the  boards  were  filled  in  with  clay.  Roots 
were  thatched  with  cana  (palm  leaves)  or  tabktas  (hand  sawed  pine  shingles)  with  roofs 
of  yagua  (palm  bark)  being  less  common  in  the  Cordillera  than  in  other  areas  of  the 
country.  In  Los  Posies  as  in  most  hinterland  communities  of  the  Cordillera,  water  was 
plentiful  and  reasonably  close  to  the  homestead.  It  nevertheless  had  to  be  carried  to  the 
house  and  stored  in  higueros  and  bananas  (calabashes  or  other  gourds)  or  in  tinacos, 
earthenware  jars  that  were  kept  in  the  kitchen  and  partially  buried  in  dirt  floor  to  keep  the 
water  cool  and  fresh.  Cups,  bowls  and  ladles  were  also  fashioned  out  of  calabashes  and 

were  crafted  out  of  sticks  and  grass  or  palm  thatch.  Beds  were  fashioned  out  of  cloth 
casings  stuffed  with  plantain  leaves.  Pilones  (pounding  mortars)  were  carved  crudely  out 
of  logs  Kitchen  implements  were  hung  on  racks  fashioned  from  sticks.  Splinters  of 
highly  combustible  resin  steeped  pine  called  astillas  de  cuaha  were  gathered  and  used  for 
lighting  at  night.  Men  and  women  would  weave  macutos  (saddle  bags)  out  of  guano  palm 
leaves  ( Coccotrinax  miraguama)  to  use  for  the  gathering  and  transporting  of  farm 
produce.  Many  women  would  make  clothes  for  the  family,  and  elderly  women  recall 
k resin).  The  clothes  had  to  be 


making  homemade  soap  with  cuaha  (pin 


The  market 


As  described  above,  the  campesinos  in  the  Cordillera  depended  largely  on 
subsistence  production  and  men  like  Don  Martin  measured  their  wealth  largely  in  terms 
of  access  to  subsistence  goods,  in  particular  the  diversity  of  crops  and  animals  available 
for  household  consumption.  But  it  was  not  a life  completely  divorced  from  connections  to 
the  market.  The  campesino  livelihoods  bridged  two  distinct  economic  systems:  a 
subsistence  economy  and  a market  economy  (Murray  1970).  But  access  to  the  market 
remained  difficult,  especially  due  to  the  difficulties  in  transporting  goods  to  (he  local 
marketing  centers.  The  campesinos  lived,  as  Eric  Wolf  has  said  of  peasants  elsewhere, 

“on  the  outskirts  of  the  capitalist  market"  (Wolf 2001[1955]:213). 

Up  until  the  1 950s  or  so  conuco  production  was  oriented  almost  exclusively 
towards  household  consumption.  Murray,  for  example,  states:  “the  production  of  crops 
for  sale  on  the  conuco  is  a fairly  recent  innovation  in  the  Sierra  dating  from  the  late- 
1940s"  (1970:135).  Grains  such  as  beans,  rice  and  to  a lesser  extent  com  (fed  to  the 
chickens)  would  be  stored  in  the  granero  and  root  crops  have  the  advantage  that  they  can 
be  left  in  the  ground  and,  for  all  practical  purposes,  stored  naturally.  Cash  came 
primarily  from  the  sale  of  animals  and  the  primary  cash  crop  was  coffee,  although 
campesinos  like  Don  Martin  report  also  selling,  at  times,  their  surplus  production  of  crops 
from  the  conuco,  primarily  beans  and  rice  but  also,  at  times,  small  quantities  of  viveres 
(root  crops).  By  the  1 950s,  in  some  areas  of  the  Cordillera,  farmers  planted  peanuts  and 
tobacco  for  the  market,  but  the  production  of  these  crops  never  took  hold  in  Los  Postes. 
Many  campesinos  also  report  that  they  were  able  to  raise  cash  by  selling  small  quantities 
of  gold  panned  in  the  local  rivers. 
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The  cash  obiained  from  Ihese  sales  was  used  primarily  10  purchase  ilems  imported 

Purchases  were  almost  entirely  focused  on  tools,  such  as  machetes,  hoes  and  picks,  and 
other  very  basic  goods  including  salt,  spices,  alcohol,  matches,  pots,  dishes,  cutlery, 
textiles,  and  sewing  needles.  Locally  produced  clothing  was  also  purchased  at  times. 

They  would  also  purchase  animals,  and  at  times  seed  for  planting,  but  fertilizers  and  other 
agricultural  inputs  were  never  used.  Nevertheless,  despite  these  connections  to  the 
market,  the  predominant  emphasis  was  on  household  self-sufficiency.  As  one  elderly 
farmer  from  Los  Postes  explained:  “we  would  go  to  the  conuco  instead  of  heading  to  the 
market,  before  we  lived  from  agriculture  now  we  live  from  money.  Before,  we  could  go 
three  months  without  finding  any  money.  We  consumed  less  money." 

Land  Availability:  Foundation  of  The  Golden  Age 
Tcrrcnos  Comuncros  and  Tierras  del  Estado 

The  golden  age  of  the  Cordillera  was  founded  first  and  foremost  on  the  abundance 
of  land.  Access  to  the  land  in  the  Cordillera  was  mediated  by  two  primary  mechanisms: 
buying  shares  in  communal  properties  called  terrenos  comuncros  (communal  lands)  or 
simply  occupying  and  using  the  tierras  del  estado  (State  lands). 

The  terrenos  comuneros,  or  communal  lands  system,  predominated  as  the  formal 
land  tenure  system  in  the  Dominican  Republic  until  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century 
and  still  functioned  in  much  of  the  Cordillera  Central  when  Martin  arrived  in  La  Lomita 
in  the  1940s  (Ciausncr  1973;  San  Miguel  1997).  Under  the  tcrrcnos  comuneros  system, 
many  individual  shareholders  purchased  the  right  to  settle  and  farm  on  what  remained  a 
large  parcel  of  land  unified  by  one  legal  title.  The  communal  landholding  was  often 


and  the  shares  ’ 
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pesos  de  accion  or  dereclios  de  lierra.  Neither  an  exact  delimitation  of  the  properties  nor 
a notion  of  absolute  private  properly  was  involved  in  the  purchasing  of  shares.  An 
elderly  female  informant  from  Los  Postes  equated  the  buying  into  a common  land 
holding  through  the  purchase  of  pesos  to  purchasing  the  derecho  a vivir  (right  to  live). 
That  is  to  say  that  the  purchase  of  a share  provided  the  rights  to  establish  oneselfon  a 
given  land  holding  and  to  use  of  all  of  the  communal  resources  within  the  landholding — 
pasture,  forest  and  water.  The  buying  of  pesos  also  included  the  right  to  establish 
conucos  (subsistence  gardens)  and  to  graze  animals  en  el  sitio,  meaning  within  the 
communal  landholding. 

State  lands  were  simply  those  lands  that  did  not  have  a recognized  owner 
(Clausncr  1973:1 14-1 15),"  Due  to  the  lack  of  an  organized  system  to  register  land  titles, 
the  extent  of  State  lands  remained  unclear  unti  I at  least  the  middle  of  the  20*  century. 10 
Furthermore,  the  weak  Dominican  state  proved  unable  to  control  access  to  state  lands, 
especially  in  the  remote  areas.  The  highlands  of  the  Cordillera,  until  the  Trujillo  period, 
existed  largely  beyond  the  effective  control  of  the  State.  Locals  considered  unclaimed 
state  lands  to  be  "lierra  de  nadie"  (no  man’s  lands),  "monteria"  (forest  or  literally 
“hunting  areas")  or  lerrenos  baldios  (empty  land). 1 1 These  lands  were  settled  based  on 
the  local'  recognition  of  property  rights  through  occupation  and  use  of  the  land.12  Most 
of  the  now  abandoned  settlements  that  existed  within  the  Armando  Bermudez  National 
Park  were  formed  on  Stale  lands,  and  the  settlements  surrounding  Rancicr  also  were 
originally  established  on  State  lands. 

Early  on,  the  monteros  (wild  pig  hunters)  freely  settled  in  these  unoccupied  areas. 
Peasants  used  the  mountains  as  a refuge  from  the  unceasing  bonier  conflicts  or  as  an 
answer  to  the  increasing  scarcity  of  lands  in  lower  areas  of  the  Cordillera.  As  the 


hinterland  populations  grew,  however,  the  federal  government  began  to  take  steps  to 
incorporate  them  within  the  administrative  apparatus  of  the  State.  Local  alcaldes 
pedaneos  were  assigned  to  the  sccciones  and  began  to  regulate  access  to  State  lands  in 
relatively  close  proximity  to  the  seccion.  During  theTrujillo  period  the  alcaldes 
pedaneos  tightly  controlled  their  jurisdictions  and  monitored  new  settlers,  as  in  the  case 
of  Don  Martin,  who  had  to  receive  their  authorization  before  settling  on  State  lands 
within  their  jurisdiction. 

Access  to  the  public  lands  of  the  Cordillera  was  absolutely  central  to  the  peasant 
way  of  life.  These  lands  provided  critical  natural  resources.  In  addition  to  providing  fresh 
farming  plots,  the  land  were  used  as  communal  posture  lands,  os  sources  of  wood  and 
other  construction  materials,  as  foraging  areas  for  domesticated  pigs  (that  were 
earmarked  and  turned  looso)  and  as  hunting  grounds  for  feral  pigs.  The  vast  majority  of 
land  currently  making  up  Bermudez  and  Rancicr  National  Parks  fell  outside  of  the 
lerrcnos  communeros.  With  the  break  up  of  the  comunero  holdings  these  park  areas 
became  increasingly  important  to  the  peasants  as  pasturclands  and  as  a source  of  forest 

The  Agro-Pastoral  Complex 

To  understand  the  catastrophic  impact  that  the  imposition  of  a national  park  was 
to  have  on  the  campesinos,  it  is  important  to  grasp  the  fundamental  importance  of  this 
unimpeded  access  to  land  that  characterized  the  pr e-purt/ue  (park)  system.  The  abundant 
availability  of  land  allowed  for  unrestricted  practice  of  traditional  farming  strategics,  a 
mixed  system  of  production  that  will  be  referred  to  as  the  agro-pastoral  complex.  The 
agro-pastoral  complex  was  organized  around  the  open  grazing  of  livestock  combined 
with  the  preparation  of  conucos  (garden  plots). 


As  is  true  of  the  land  tenure  system  itself— that  is,  the  system  of  terrenos 
comuneros-the  origins  of  the  traditional  agro-pastoral  complex  of  the  Cordillera  can  also 
be  traced  back  to  the  Colonial  halo  system.  The  hato  was  a largely  self-sufficient  ranch 
on  which  the  free  grazing  of  livestock  took  precedence  over  the  production  of  crops. 

Thus,  the  agro-pastoral  complox  that  emerged  in  the  Cordillera  required  the  fencing  in  of 
subsistence  plots  to  protect  the  crops  from  the  animals,  cattle,  pigs  and  goats,  that  were 
free  ranged.  In  this  system  in  which  livestock  dominated,  it  was  not  the  animals  that  had 
to  be  fenced  in,  but  the  crops. 

The  livestock  provided  farmers  with  valuable  reserves  as  sources  of  protein  and  of 
cash.  The  organization  of  livestock  grazing  followed  a pattern  similar  to  that  of  the 
colonial  hato.  The  animals  were  branded  (in  the  case  of  cattle)  or  ear-notched  (in  the 
case  of  pigs)  and  left,  as  the  campesinos  of  the  time  put  it,  to  graze  "en  el  sitio",  the  sitio 
referring  to  the  vast,  open  pine  forests  in  the  comuncro  lands  or  in  the  State  lands  located 
in  the  inner  Cordillera.  For  the  better  part  of  the  year,  cattle  and  pigs  would  freely  forage 
and  fend  for  themselves  in  the  mountains. 

In  essence,  the  practice  constituted  a silvo-pastoral  system.  The  grasses  under 
the  pine  trees  and  in  the  mountain  savannas  of  the  Cordillera  provided  good  pasturage  for 
cattle.  In  order  to  eliminate  the  coverage  of  leaves  and  pine  needles  and  foment  the 
emergence  of  fresh  grasses,  the  campesinos  would  commonly  set  fire  to  the  forest.  Early 
foresters  and  conservationists  regarded  these  recurrent  fires  as  one  of  the  most  serious 
threats  to  the  conservation  of  the  forest  and,  as  early  as  the  turn  of  the  2001  century, 
recommended  that  the  government  lake  strict  measures  to  curb  the  practice.15 

The  scale  and  importance  of  past  cattle  raising  in  the  region  is  testified  to  by 
toponyms  such  as  Paso  del  Canado  (literally.  Cattle  Pass)  and  El  Rodeo,  names  whose 
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origins  rcsl  in  the  annual  cattle  roundups  lhai  look  place  in  the  Cordillera  to  gather  and 
son  the  animals.  The  roundups,  as  recalled  by  pariicipanls  from  Los  Posies,  occurred  in 
June  of  each  year  and  would  last  for  two  weeks  or  more.  The  time  for  rounding  up  and 
corralling  the  livestock  was  selected  strategically,  coming  soon  after  the  birthing  season. 
The  calves,  which  would  be  identified  by  owners  due  to  the  fact  they  would  cling  closely 
to  their  motheis,  were  branded  for  identification.  When  all  of  the  animals  had  been 
rounded  up,  the  ranchers  would  take  inventory  of  their  stock,  take  note  of  any  missing 
animals  and  attend  to  sick  animals.  They  would  also  select  animals  to  be  sold  or 
butchered.  Once  these  tasks  were  attended  to,  the  animals  would  once  again  be  released 
into  the  mountains  to  forage  unattended. 

These  annual  cattle  roundups  also  required  strong  social  ties  amongst  the 
inhabitants  from  across  the  Cordilleran  hinterlands.  Cattle  would  frequently  stray  deeply 
into  the  forests  far  from  the  hamlets  of  their  owners.  During  the  roundups  the  cattlemen 
from  across  the  Cordillera  would  have  to  work  together  to  sort  out  the  animals.  The 
activity  of  seeking  out  cattle  was  called  sabancar.  Campesinos,  both  ranchers  and  hired 
hands,  would  start  high  up  in  the  mountains  on  foot,  accompanied  by  their  dogs,  the  ever- 
present companion  of  the  campesino  in  the  mountains.  From  this  starting  point  the  cattle 
were  progressively  driven  out  of  the  forest.  Information  would  be  exchanged  between 
cattlemen  from  different  hamlets  regarding  the  location  of  their  animals,  and  often  word 
w'ould  be  sent  from  afar  that  one  of  the  local  animals  had  been  found  close  to  a distant 

The  traditional  cattle  ranching  of  Ihe  Cordillera  was  based  on  low  population 
density,  mutual  trust  and  solidarity.  Informants  of  the  time  report  that  the  stealing  of 
animals  was  rare,  a marked  oontrast  from  areas  closer  to  the  Dominican-Haitian  border 
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where  cattle  theft  has  been  a historical  source  of  major  social  conflict  and  tension 
between  border  populations. 

The  raising  and  hunting  of  pigs  was  called  monlear  and  was  a traditional  and 
important  component  of  the  adaptive  strategy  of  the  campesinos  of  the  Cordillera  that 
traces  its  roots  back  to  the  colonial  period.  Like  cattle,  ••domesticated”  pigs  were  car- 
notched  for  identification  and  allowed  to  forage  freely  in  the  mountains.  The  pigs  thrived 
in  the  forest  on  an  abundant  diet  of  planted  and  wild  tubers,  fruits,  and  seeds.1'  Wild 
feral  pigs  also  proliferated  in  the  Cordillera.  These  were  the  progeny  of  pigs  that  escaped 
into  the  mountains  early  in  the  colonial  period  and  could  be  identified  by  their  distinctive 
characteristics,  including  their  elongated  snouts,  their  razor  sharp  incisor  teeth  and  the 
raised  line  of  hair  on  their  backs.  In  the  1940s,  there  were  still  monteros  in  the  Cordillera 
who  specialized  in  die  hunting  of  these  pigs,  often  spending  many  days  in  the  mountains 
with  their  packs  of  dogs  accumulating  salted  pork  to  be  consumed  by  the  family  or  sold. 
Other  campesinos  also  hunted  feral  pigs  both  for  subsistence  and  for  sport. 

In  the  farming  system  of  the  golden  age  of  the  Cordillera,  traditional  swidden 
agricultural  methods  prevailed.  A multitude  of  different  crops  were  interspersed 
throughout  the  garden.  Don  Martin's  descriptions  attest  to  the  diversity  of  products  that 
were  produced  within  the  structure  of  these  subsistence  gardens,  including:  beans,  starehy 
tubers  (sweet  potatoes  and  yams),  root  plants  (sweet  and  sour  manioc  and  taro  root), 
squash  ( auyanw ),  wild  rice,  com,  plantains,  and  bananas.  Coffee,  the  primary  cash  crop, 
was  planted  on  a plot  separate  from  the  conuco. 

In  successftil  tropical  swidden  systems,  the  production  of  annual  gardens  requires 
access  to  primary  forest  or  to  lands  that  have  been  fallowed  for  sufficient  periods  of  time 
to  allow  for  secondary  forest  to  emerge.  In  the  absence  of  inputs  such  as  fertilizers,  the 


i that  lands  will  be  sufficiently  rich  in 


nutrients  to  ensure  a good  harvest.  The  soils  of  the  Cordillera  Central  are  varied  and 
complex.  High,  intermountain  valleys,  savannas  and  alluvial  valleys  contain  relatively 
rich  soils  that  prove  more  resistant  to  erosion.  These  are  the  preferred  p tinting  areas 
(Martinez  1990).  However,  the  majority  of  the  region  is  characterized  by  a highly 

and  steep-mountain  slopes.  The  soils  along  the  hills  and  slopes  arc  commonly  shallow, 
relatively  poor  in  nutrients  and  when  stripped  of  their  natural  forest  cover  are  subject  to 
rapid  erosion,  quickly  reducing  the  productivity  of  the  soil  (OAS  1967).  For  this  reason, 
the  swidden  system  employed  in  the  Cordillera,  as  in  other  tropical  areas,  required 
Sequent  movement  from  one  garden  plot  to  another  in  order  to  generate  a productive 

Preparing  the  land  for  the  planting  of  a new  conuco  is  called  making  a lumba 
(literally,  a ’felling')  and  was  highly  labor  intensive.  Informants  of  the  period  report  that 
the  making  a new  tumba  was  generally  a biannual  activity  for  the  vast  majority  of 
inhabitants  of  the  region.' J The  word  tumba  was  used  to  refer  to  the  cleared  land,  which 
was  not  referred  to  as  a conuco  until  the  crops  had  been  planted. 

The  first  step  that  the  former  took  in  making  a tumba  was  to  identity  a suitable 
plot  of  land.  A path  was  then  cleared  around  the  land  to  he  appropriated.  Then  the 
clearing  process  was  initialed.  The  clearing  process  began  with  the  clearing  of  the 
thinner  vegetation  using  a machete  and  concluded  with  the  tumba  (felling)  phase 
involving  the  use  of  hatchets  to  cut  down  the  larger  trees.  Two  or  more  teams,  usually 
working  in  groups  of  two  chopping  simultaneously,  would  fell  large  trees.  The  better 
pieces  of  wood  were  separated  and  reserved  to  build  the  fences 


s.  Other  wood  and  grasses 


were  cul  into  smaller  pieces,  spread  over  the  conuco  and  left  to  dry,  generally  for  a month 
or  more,  before  ilandole  candela  (burning  the  litter).  Once  the  litter  was  burned,  the  ash 
was  distributed  evenly  throughout  the  tumba  to  fertilize  the  soil  in  preparation  for 
planting. 

Two  crop  cycles  could  be  planted  in  a year  and  after  the  first  year  the  degraded 
conuco  was  planted  with  annual  crops  (such  as  plantains  and  manioc),  perennials,  or  high 
yielding  grasses  such  as  yaragua  ( Melinis  minutijlora)  for  pasture.  Don  Martin  described 
his  system  for  rotating  land  use: 

Over  the  years,  I made  over  60  conucos  in  the  park;  this  was  over  a period  of 
almost  50  years.  I would  make  a tumba,  and  when  I collected  all  of  the  harvest  1 
would  make  another  beside  it  and  would  use  the  first  either  to  plant  coffee  or 
pasture  for  the  cows.  1 would  plant  bananas,  coffee,  or  grass  for  pasture.  When 
the  first  harvest  was  Com  and  beans,  I would  then  plant  sweet  potato  or  plantains. 
With  these,  you  would  have  to  wait  for  a year  or  a year  and  a half.  When  that 
harvest  was  gathered,  the  field  was  already  a broque  (full  of  overgrowth)  and  you 
would  put  the  pigs  or  cows  on  it.  And  then  in  time  you  would  go  back  and  repeat 
the  process,  when  it  would  produce  a little  broquesito  (overgrowth).  Then  I would 
go  back  and  chop  and  plant  again,  if  it  wasn't  already  planted  with  coffee  or 
grass.  It  would  be  at  least  three  or  four  years  before  I would  go  back.  I would 
leave  some  areas  fenced  for  the  cows  so  when  I needed  to  milk  them  or  mark 
them,  I would  be  able  enclose  them  in  one  of  those  areas  that  I kept. 

The  swidden  system  of  the  Cordillera  Centra)  involved  two  fundamental 
components  in  order  to  function.  The  first  was  the  use  of  fire  to  clear  and  fertilize  the 
land— in  the  words  of  the  locals:  "sin  candela,  no  sepuede  trahajar"  (without  fire,  you 
can't  work  the  soil).  The  second  involved  the  building  of  strong,  tightly  woven  fences  to 
protect  the  crops  from  roaming  animals. 

Good  Fences  Make  Good  Neighbors 

The  most  laborious  task  of  the  agro-pastoral  complex  in  the  Cordillera  was  the 
building  of  the  empalizadas  (fences)  that  would  enclose  the  conuco.  Farmers  had  a right 
to  freely  graze  animals  in  the  sitio.  The  preponderance  of  freely  wandering  livestock- 
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porcine,  bovine,  and  caprine--made  Ihe  fencing  in  of  conucos  of  critical  importance  in 
order  to  preserve  the  crops  and  to  avoid  social  conflict. 

The  building  of  a solid  fence  to  protect  crops  from  foraging  animals  was 
considered  to  be  the  responsibility  of  every  farmer.  If  an  animal  entered  a conuco,  the 
first  thing  that  would  take  place  would  be  a revision  of  the  fence.  If  the  fence  was  found 
to  have  flaws,  or  if  tho  door  had  been  left  open,  the  responsibility  would  rest  not  with  the 
owner  of  the  animal  but  rather  with  the  owner  of  the  conuco.  But  once  an  animal  entered 
a conuco  due  to  a shoddily  constructed  fence,  the  animal  could  obtain  a taste  for  the  field 
crops,  making  it  more  likely  that  the  animal  would  continue  to  attempt  to  penetrate 
conucos.  For  that  reason,  the  builders  of  shoddy  fences  were  looked  down  upon  as  bad 
neighbors.16 

The  empalizada  that  was  built  to  protect  the  garden  plot  was  essentially  a very 
solidly  built  picket  fence.11  Wood  that  was  used  for  the  construction  of  the  empalizada 
was  obtained  from  the  tumba  immediately  after  the  bum.  If  this  did  not  provide 
sufficient  quantities  of  wood  other  sticks  would  have  to  be  sought  in  the  forest  The 
process  was  extremely  laborious,  as  Don  Martin  describes: 

You  would  lay  down  a rope  in  a straight  line  and  split  logs  into  sticks.  Ideally 
you  would  use  Cuerno  de  Buev  ( Colubrina  arborescens ),  a stick  that  never  rots. 
One  would  try  to  roughly  cut  the  logs  into  pieces  a foot  or  a foot  and  a half  long. 
You  would  split  the  wood  with  a hatchet,  and  then  you  would  put  the  posts 
(support  beams)  in  vertically.  Then  you  would  stack  the  sticks  very  tightly  within 
the  posts,  making  sure  that  they  were  carefully  aligned  in  a horizontal  direction. 
You  would  start  at  the  ground  and  raise  the  fence  high,  so  that  neither  cows  nor 
goats  could  jump  it.  And  you  would  construct  four  empalizadas,  one  on  each 
comer,  so  that  it  would  completely  surround  the  conuco. 

Agricultural  Labor 

The  traditional  agro-pastoral  complex  was  labor  intensive,  involving  the  clearing 
and  burning  of  the  lands  and  the  construction  of  fences,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  the 


conuco — weeding,  the  fixing  of  the  fences,  and  the  tracking  down  of  animals  in  the 
mountains.  Capital  requirements  were  low.  All  of  these  tasks  were  accomplished  using 
locally  found  resources  and  simple  technologies:  hoes,  machetes  and  hatchets.  Seeds  for 
the  planting  of  beans  were  generally  reserved  from  the  previous  harvest  and  only 
purchased  in  times  of  emergency  such  as  crop  failure. 

The  two  primary  sources  of  labor  for  accomplishing  tasks  were  household  labor, 
discussed  earlier,  and  the  use  of  members  of  the  extended  patrilineal  family.  As 
discussed  above,  household  labor  for  agriculture  primarily  included  the  male  members  of 
the  family.  The  strict  sexual  division  of  labor  did  not  allow  for  women's  participation  in 
any  tasks  requiring  the  use  of  tools  and  the  making  of  a tumba  was  strictly  a male 
endeavor.  Women  and  young  children,  both  males  and  females,  would  commonly 
participate  in  lighter  work,  the  planting  of  seeds  as  well  as  in  the  harvest,  in  particular 
that  of  coffee  and  of  legumes.  On  the  other  hand,  male  children  would  begin  to  be 
initiated  into  the  field  chores  at  an  early  age. 

The  means  of  mobilizing  non-family  labor  primarily  involved  the  use  of 
cooperative  labor  groups,  a practice  that  also  has  been  reported  as  used  in  other  areas  of 
the  Caribbean  (Metraux  1951).  The  use  of  cooperative  labor  groups  provides  a common 
alternative  for  mobilizing  labor  particularly  amongst  groups  that  are  cash  poor.  In  the 
Dominican  Republic,  these  labor  groups  are  called  juntas  or  convites , depending  on  local 


tumbas  that  were  chopped  little  by  little.  You  would  fell  a duster  of  trees,  and 
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then  say  ‘lets  chop  them  up’  so  that  when  one  burned  the  conuco  there  were  only 
small  sticks  to  pick  up.  you  didn’t  have  to  get  your  hatchet. 

There  were  limes  when  bad  hearted  people  would  want  one  to  help  them  and 
then,  when  it  was  their  turn,  they  would  say  that  they  had  to  go  to  town,  being 
crafty  to  get  out  of  work  that  they  owed. 

In  order  to  organize  a junta,  if  you  had  a cow  or  pig  you  would  kill  it,  it  had 
to  be  more  than  a goat  because  if  there  were  40  or  50  people,  you  really  had  to 
salt  some  meat.  The  women  would  go  to  cook,  and  if  there  were  40  men,  4 or  5 
women  would  go.  And  the  children,  if  the  water  was  far  away,  would  have  to 


As  Don  Martin's  description  indicates,  the  organizing  of  a junta  involved 
exchanging  household  labor,  including  that  of  the  women  and  children  of  the  household. 
Furthermore,  the  carrying  out  of  a junta  required  complying  with  fiindamcntal  social 
obligations,  the  most  important  being  the  labor  exchange  and  the  other  the  ability  to 
provide  everyone  working  in  the  group  with  food-breakfast  and  lunch. 

The  use  of  the  junta  was  limited  to  activities  in  which  timing  does  not  prove 
critical.  For  example,  the  junta  was  used  for  land  preparation  (the  tumba)  and  planting, 
but  rarely  lor  harvesting  due  to  the  fact  that  the  harvests  come  in  at  the  same  time  and 
that  timing  is  critical  to  avoid  the  rotting  of  the  plants.19 


In  this  chapter  1 have  shown  that  life  in  the  prc-1950  Cordillera  was  dominated  by 
the  domestic  mode  of  production  and  emphasized  subsistence.  The  tree  access  to  land 
and  other  resources  of  the  mountains  gave  way  to  kind  of  peasant  affluence.  As  one  elder 
of  the  Cordillera  stated:  “Con  candela  y puya  hastuel  diablo  comia"  (with  fire  and  a 
dibble  stick  even  the  devil  could  eat).  The  agro-pastoral  complex  was  based  on  the 
production  of  a wide  variety  of  crops  and  of  livestock  both  for  family  subsistence  and  for 
sale  in  the  market.  For  campesino  families  living  in  the  isolated  mountains  of  the 
Cordillera,  the  raising  of  livestock  and  the  production  of  a wide  variety  of  crops  avoided 
dependence  on  any  one  crop,  spread  out  risk  in  the  face  of  uncertainty,  varied  nutrition, 
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CHAPTER  4 

STATE  CONTROL  AND  PEASANTS  DURING  THE  TRUJILLO  ERA 
Introduction 

The  present  chapter  begins  the  description  of  the  forees  that  shaped  State  policies 
in  the  Cordillera  Central.  These  policies,  in  turn,  drove  the  traditional  way  of  peasant  life 
in  the  Cordillera  out  of  a golden  age,  as  described  in  the  previous  chapter,  and  established 
the  early  conditions  for  the  ongoing  decline  of  the  traditional  peasantry  that  would  occur 
in  the  post-Trujillo  period.  The  chapter  begins  with  a discussion  of  rising  Slate  control 
during  the  Trujillo  eta.  Over  a period  of  thirty  years,  every  coiner  of  the  country  was 
brought  under  the  strict  control  of  the  regime.  Trujillo  wrought  a change  in  the  structural 
conditions  of  life  in  the  study  areas  particularly  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  and 
access  to  land,  a development  that  would  set  the  stage  tor  the  unraveling  of  the  peasant 
economy  in  the  years  subsequent  to  the  dictator's  death  in  1961 . 

Pre-Trujillo  Period:  Brief  Historical  Background 

Internecine  warfare  during  the  19th  century  left  the  Dominican  Republic 
politically  fragmented  and  the  country's  infrastructure  in  ruins.  According  to  San  Miguel 
(1999: 1 33-34,  auth.  trans.),  “It  is  inappropriate  to  think  of  the  existence  of  a Slate  power 
that  exercised  a strict  control  over  the  totality  of  the  territory  and  of  the  Dominican 
population. ..this  control  was  most  precarious  and  fiugile".  The  American  occupation  of 
1916,  as  well  as  the  network  of  roads  and  the  effectively  centralized  Trujillo  dictatorship 
that  would  emerge  from  that  occupation,  were  of  course  unheard  of  in  these  decades  of 
the  1 9"1  century.  Centralized  State  control  over  rural  areas  remained  undermined  by  the 
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absence  of  cenlralized  communications  networks  and  ongoing  disputes  between  regional 
caudillos.  The  weakness  of  the  State  was  evident  in  frequent  revolutions  and  failed 
attempts  to  systematize  land  tenure  and  transform  the  agrarian  structure.  In  rural  areas, 
the  role  of  the  Dominican  State  was  largely  characterized  by  the  requisitioning  of  goods 
and  the  recruitment  of  rural  inhabitants  to  light  in  military  campaigns  (San  Miguel 
1999a).  The  traditional  peasant  adaptation  in  the  Cordillera  began  to  flourish  during 
these  19®  century  decades.  It  can  be  understood  as  a response  to  the  absence  of 
centralized  State  control  as  campcsinos  in  the  lowlands  moved  into  the  mountains  to 
avoid  forced  conscription  and  political  turmoil. 

The  transformation  of  peasant  Iifeways  was  to  begin  in  the  lowlands,  in  the 
eastern  part  ofthe  country,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  19®  century.  Backed  by  foreign 
capital  and  allied  with  the  State,  the  sugar  interests  were  able  to  progressively  dispossess 
small  farmers  of  their  landholdings  both  through  purchases  and  through  manipulating  the 
breaking-up  ofthe  tenenos  comuneros  (Clausncr  1973;  Duarte  1980).  Similarly,  in  the 
Cibao,  the  expansion  of  export-oriented  agriculture  involving  tobacco  and  cacao  and  the 
accumulation  of  lands  by  urban-based  entrepreneurs  stimulated  the  break-up  of  the 
tenenos  comuneros  (San  Miguel  1997).  By  the  early  part  of  the  20®  century  the  agro- 
pastoral complex  style  of  life  in  the  lowlands  began  to  give  way  to  permanent-field 
cultivation  oriented  toward  the  production  of  cash  crops  destined  for  export  (Antonini 
1968;  Murray  1970). 

The  intensification  of  agriculture  in  the  lowlands  in  the  northwestern  Cibao  led  to 
further  expansion  of  the  population  in  the  Cordillera,  as  campcsinos  seeking  lands  for 
subsistence  cropping  moved  progressively  south  into  the  mountains.  With  the  expansion 
of  the  sugar  plantation  economy  in  the  south  and  the  intervention  of  the  U.S.  government 


into  Dominican  affairs  of  State,  conditions  began  to  change  in  the  early  1900s.  During 
the  1916-1924  U.S.  military  occupation  of  the  country.  State  power  entered  a period  of 
rapid  expansion  (in  large  part  buttressed  by  a new  national  road  network).  This  power  of 
the  State  would  reach  new  levels  under  the  subsequent  reign  of  Trujillo.  The  subjugation 
of  the  mountain  peasantry  through  increasing  State  control  over  lands  and  the  labor  of  the 
rural  population  was  to  become  a major  force  in  the  evolution  of  rural  Dominican  life.  It 
is  this  very  power  of  the  State  that  would  eventually  lead  to  that  decline  of  the  peasant 
way  of  life  that  is  the  central  theme  of  this  study.  The  rest  of  this  chapter  will  trace  the 
rise  of  this  State  power  during  this  period. 

State  Control  and  Peasant  Formation  Under  Trujillo  (1930-1961) 

When  Trujillo  came  into  power  in  1930,  the  nation  was  undergoing  a severe 
financial  crisis.  As  the  world  at  large  was  sinking  into  The  Great  Depression,  the 
Dominican  Republic  experienced  a drastic  decline  in  traditional  agricultural  exports. 

were  high.  The  government  teetered  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 

The  regime’s  strategy  for  surviving  the  crisis  focused  on  achieving  national  self- 

cighty-lwo  percent  of  the  national  population  was  rural  (ONE  1935).  Early  in  his  regime, 
in  the  fashion  of  a nineteenth-century  Latin  American  rural  caudillo,  Trujillo  directed  his 
efforts  towards  capturing  peasant  production,  incorporating  the  mountain  peasantry  into 
the  Stale  economy.  Trujillo  sought  to  develop  the  inlrastructuie 
of  agricultural  production  (Inoa  1 994).  He  also  launched  a massi 
campaign  reinforced  by  draconian,  mechanisms  of  institutional  co 


i required  lb: 


Trujillo's  Parlido  Dominicano  (Dominican  Parly)  organized  "agro-political" 
meetings  and  rural  agricultural  fairs  called  Revistas  Civicas  (Civic  Reviews).  New  hybrid 


seeds,  ploughs,  tools,  and  information  regarding  modem  agricultural  technologies  were 
disseminated  both  in  the  lowlands  and  in  the  mountains.  Competitions  were  held  and 
prizes  awarded  for  outstanding  farm  production.  The  revistas  also  provided  the  party  with 
the  opportunity  to  disseminate  information  regarding  agricultural  laws  and  to  portray 
Trujillo  as  the  mejor  amigo  del  hombre  de  irabajo  (the  best  friend  of  the  working  man) 
and  protector  of  the  Dominican  farmer.  Party  speakers  were  expected  to  laud  the 
achievements  and  personal  characteristics  of  the  dictator.  The  regime  also  set  out  to 
"dominate  the  previously  rebellious  Dominican  peasantry,"  a task  accomplished  by 
"strict  police  vigilance,  censure  and  terror  before  the  law”  (Inoa  1994:76,  auth.  trans.). 
Here  too,  the  Parlido  Dominicano  functioned  as  the  primary  institutional  mechanism. 
Membership  in  the  party  became  mandatory  and  the  party  I.D.  called  La  Palma  along 
with  the  state  issued  cedula  (l.D.  card)  and  a paper  demonstrating  compliance  with  the 
draft  were  popularly  known  as  the  Tree  Golpes  (Three  Hits),  the  consummate  symbols  of 
control  during  the  Trujillo  era. 

Rural  alcaldes  pedaneos  backed  by  the  military  became  feared  strongmen  whose 
responsibility  was  to  control  the  rural  population,  organize  local  labor  gangs,  and  ensure 
compliance  with  the  dictates  of  the  regime.1  Later,  a rural  police  force  was  established  to 
further  control  the  activities  of  the  rural  population.  Local  level  juntas  called  th  c Juntas 
Comunales  Protecioras  de  la  Agricultura  (Communal  Juntas  for  the  Protection  of 
Agriculture)  were  formed  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  agricultural  and  vagrancy  laws 
and  to  promote  new  farming  technologies  (Inoa  1994;  Vargas  1992). 
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To  expand  Ihc  amount  of  land  under  production  the  regime  initiated  a land 
distribution  campaign  and  enacted  legislation  that  established  strict  controls  on  internal 
migration.  The  State  sought  to  increase  its  revenues  by  encouraging  the  production  of 
export  crops,  which  were  then  taxed.  Non-participation  in  the  State  economy  was  not  an 
option.  The  vagrancy  law  called  the  Ley  de  las  Diez  Tarcas  required  all  campesinos  to 
demonstrate  that  they  were  economically  active.2  Male  campesinos  over  the  age  of  18 
and  not  gainfully  employed  were  required  to  farm  at  least  10  tareas  of  land 
(approximately  2/3  hectares).  Those  who  did  not  comply  with  the  law  were  subject  to  a 
monetary  fine,  the  equivalent  in  labor,  or  jail  sentence.  TheTrujillo  State  also  initialed 
corvee  style  labor,  which  forcibly  conscripted  campesinos  to  work  on  the  construction  of 
roads  and  State  owned  irrigation  works. 

The  ultimate  result  of  the  Trujillo  regime's  policies— the  redistribution  of  lands, 
the  suppression  of  internal  population  movements,  and  the  application  of  vagrancy  laws- 
resulted  in  the  expansion  in  absolute  numbers  of  small-holding  peasants  in  the  Cordillera 
and  in  the  Dominican  Republic  during  the  Trujillo  era.  However,  the  policies  also 
brought  deteriorating  conditions  of  life  in  rural  areas  and  established  the  structural 
conditions  for  the  decline  of  the  traditional  peasant  economy  in  the  Cordillera  in  the  years 
subsequent  to  Trujillo’s  reign. 

Beginning  of  the  Decline 

The  Trujillo  regime  initiated  processes  of  State  control  that  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  demise  of  the  “traditional"  style  of  life  that  Don  Martin  described  in  the  1930s  and 
1940s.  This  was  a gradual  process,  as  the  new  policies  and  development  strategies  of  the 
Dominican  State  directed  towards  controlling  peasant  labor  and  production  began  to 
reach  into  the  Cordillera  hinterlands.  Little  by  little,  terrenos  comuneros  were  broken  up 
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economic  elites  allied  with  the  State  seized  vast  tracts  of  forest  and  pasturage,  invariably 

projects,  principally  the  grazing  of  livestock  and  exploitation  of  timber,  processes  that 
would  lead  to  skewed  access  to  land,  further  integrate  campcsinos  into  a cash-based 
economy  and  initiate  a massive  degradation  of  the  resource  base  upon  which  the  peasants 
of  the  Cordillera  depended  for  their  livelihoods.  Below  the  evolution  of  these  factors  will 
he  examined  separately,  beginning  with  land. 

The  breakup  of  the  terrenos  comuneros 

The  terrenos  comuneros  system,  legacy  of  a colonial  past  in  which  most  land  was 
under  collective  control  for  purposes  of  free  livestock  grazing  was  long  considered 
contrary  to  the  modernization  and  inteasilication  of  agricultural  production  (Clausncr 

farmland,  was  assumed  to  be  essentia]  to  increased  production  by  encouraging  investment 
in  such  improvements  as  irrigation  works  and  the  planting  of  perennial  crops  such  as 
coffee  and  cocoa.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  19“  and  early  part  of  the  20 111  century  some  of 
the  partitioning  of  the  terrenos  comuneros  occurred  naturally,  the  result  of  the  agriculture 
intensification  in  lower  lands  of  the  Cibao  and  the  east  (Baud  1995;  San  Miguel  1997). 
Furthermore,  on  numerous  occasions  since  the  early  part  of  the  19“  century,  the 


i passed  lo  foment  the  breakup  of  the  comuncro  lands.  But 


1907  and  191 1 legislation  was 
h was  the  Ley  de  Regisiro  tie  Tienm  (Land  Registration  Law)--a  law  the  US  occupation 
government  developed  and  enacted  in  1 920~that  was  to  deal  the  final  blow  lo  the 
terrenes  comuneros  system  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

In  the  Cordillera  Central,  the  dismantling  of  the  tenenos  comuneros  system  was  a 
slow  and  uneven  process,  taking  place  over  a period  of  50  years.  The  naturalist  Miguel 
Cancla  reported  the  breakup  of  comunero  holdings  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Sierra  region 
as  early  as  1919  (Zaglul  1998).  Furthermore,  many  oflhe  comunero  holdings 
surrounding  Jarabacoa  further  cast  in  the  Cordillera,  where  settled  agriculture  through 
coflcc  farming  began  to  become  important  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  were 
partitioned  before  the  Trujillo  period  (1930-1951).  But  for  most  of  the  Cordillera  Central, 
the  process  began  much  later.4  The  entire  municipality  of  San  Jose  de  las  Matas,  located 
farther  to  the  west,  remained  unsurveyed  throughout  the  period  ofUS  Occupation  (1916- 
1924)  (Georges  1990:54).  In  the  western  part  of  the  Cordillera  region  the  terrenos 
comuneros  remained  unsurveyed,  undivided,  and  unregistered  until  the  late  1950s.  In 
Los  Posies,  community  elders  vividly  remember  that  the  mensura  (the  survey,  partition 
and  registration  of  the  comunero  lands)  took  place  in  1958-59  and  was  associated  with 

The  break-up  of  the  terrenos  comuneros  was  a dual  process.  In  most  areas  the 
process  was  initiated  by  the  State,  as  described  above.  But  in  some  pans  of  the 
Cordillera,  the  change  in  the  terrenos  comuneros  system  was  initiated  by  locals 
responding  to  the  introduction  of  a new  system  of  production,  namely  settled  agriculture 
in  the  form  of  coffee  plantations.5  Grasmuck  and  Pcssar  (1991 : 1 00-1 ) report  the  case,  for 
lily  called  Juan  Pablo,  located  in  the  study  region,  in  which  “a  lew 
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of  the  most  prosperous  agricultural  families,”  contracted  surveyors  in  1920  to  divide  the 
lands.  These  families  had  become  increasingly  interested  in  producing  coffee  and  other 
cash  crops  for  the  market.  In  contrast,  traditional  cattle-raising  families  were  interested 
in  retaining  open  access  to  communal  grazing  lands  and,  either  in  protest  or  due  to  lack  of 
financial  means,  did  not  pay  for  the  surveying  of  their  lands.  Those  families  who 
contracted  for  the  survey  were  able  to  establish  a legal  claim  for  larger  tracks  than  those 
to  which  they  were  entitled,  to  the  detriment  of  the  pastoral  families.  Grasmuck  and 
Pcssar  reported  that  60  years  later  rancor  still  existed  amongst  the  pioneering  families  of 
Juan  Pablo,  By  the  early  1980s  the  families  that  initiated  the  survey  continued  to  retain 
access  to  large  areas  of  land  whereas  the  cattle-raising  families  found  themselves 
“landless  or  living  on  less-than-subsistcnce  plots"  (Pessar  and  Grasmuck  1 991 :1 01-2). 

But  whether  initiated  by  the  State  or  peasants  responding  to  new  State  promoted 
export  opportunities  (coffee  production),  the  division  of  comunero  holdings  into  privately 
held  parcels  represented  a move  against  the  traditional  practices  ofswidden  and  free- 
ranging  of  livestock— the  agro-pastoral  complex  described  earlier.  Peasant  life  in  the 
Cordillera  was  to  be  radically  transformed. 

Land  distribution  and  agricultural  reform 

The  early  years  of  the  Trujillo  dictatorship  were  also  marked  by  large-scale  land 
distribution.  According  to  Duarte  ( 1 980),  this  land  distribution  campaign  constituted  a 
kind  of  agricultural  reform  carried  out  to  raise  agricultural  production  by  expanding  the 
agricultural  frontier,  to  win  the  political  support  of  the  peasantry,  and  to  consolidate 
control  over  politically  sensitive  areas  along  the  border  through  the  establishment  of 
permanent  populations  of  Dominicans.6  In  practice,  the  land  distributions  often  involved 


shilling  campcsinos  into  ecologically  marginal  areas  while,  as  mentioned  below,  heller 
lands  were  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  elites. 

Agricultural  colonies  were  formed  in  marginal  lands  located  in  the  dry  south  and 
along  the  Haitian  Dominican  border.  Lands  were  also  distributed  in  other  areas  of  the 
country  including  the  remote  mountainous  areas  of  the  Cibao.  In  1935,  more  than 
300,000  tarcas  were  distributed  amongst  8,657  farmers  in  the  Santiago  province, 
representing  an  average  of  35  tareas  per  farmer.  The  majority  of  these  lands— 102,522 
tareas  (34.3%)— were  located  in  the  municipality  San  Jose  de  las  Matas  in  the  heart  of  the 
Cordillera.  In  1936  another  228, 101  tareas  were  distributed  in  the  province  of  Santiago 
(29.2  tareas  per  farmer)  (Inoa  1994:85-7). 

By  the  end  of  the  decade  of  the  30s,  the  process  of  distribution  of  lands  in  the 
Cordillera  had  diminished  considerably  (San  Miguel  1997:302-3).  Still,  as  Don  Martin’s 
case  in  La  Lomita  showed,  land  distribution  continued  on  a smaller  scale.  Elders 
interviewed  in  hamlets  in  the  Cordillera  report  that  local  political  bosses  would  order  the 
alcaldes  to  provide  landless  campesinos  with  State  lands  deep  in  the  Cordillera  which 
they  could  work  in  order  to  comply  with  the  vagrancy  law. 

Accumulation  of  land  by  the  Trujillo  state 

Trujillo  and  his  cronies  exploited  the  process  of  land  division  and  redistribution  to 
accumulate  vast  reserves  of  land  for  themselves.  As  Crassweller  (1966)  points  out, 
Trujillo  did  not  distinguish  between  his  personal  aggrandizement  and  the  interests  of  the 
Dominican  Slate.  When  Trujillo  came  into  power  in  1930  he  immediately  began  to  use 
unscrupulous  methods  to  personally  monopolize  key  sectors  of  the  Dominican  economy. 
No  potentially  profitable  opportunity  slipped  through  his  grasp.  The  dictator  developed 
and  monopolized  urban  markets  by  gaining  control  over  rural  production. 


Trujillo’s  passion  was  livestock,  and  early  on  he  took  steps  to  amass  the  best 
pasturelands  in  the  country.  Trujillo  displaced  campcsinos  from  lands  surrounding  San 
Cristobal,  close  to  the  capital.  He  set  up  a meat  production  business,  eventually 
monopolizing  the  provision  of  meat  and  milk  to  tho  population  of  the  capital.  The  dictator 
also  took  an  interest  in  agricultural  production,  buying  up  lands  adjacent  to  proposed 
public  irrigation  projects.  Early  on,  he  accumulated  the  best  rice  lands  in  the  provinces  of 
Maria  Trinidad  SSnchcz,  Valverde  and  San  Juan  dc  la  Maguana  and  by  the  1950s  he  took 
over  sugar  cane  fields  that  fed  the  Catarey,  Rio  Haina  and  Esperanza  sugar  factories 
(Crassweller  1966),  Crasswellcr  (1966)  estimated  that  by  the  early  1950s  Trujillo 
controlled  a total  of  1 .5  million  acres  of  "improved"  land,  a figure  that  did  not  include 
vast  tracts  of  unimproved  property.  According  to  one  estimate,  Trujillo  personally 
possessed  approximately  60%  of  the  country’s  best  pasturelands  (Georges  1990).  At  the 
time  of  Trujillo's  death,  the  Dominican  State  confiscated  an  estimated  6 million  tarcas  of 
land  from  Trujillo’s  personal  holdings  as  well  as  that  of  his  family  members  and 
associates  (Duarte  1980). 

But  the  concentration  of  the  best  lands  in  the  hands  of  Trujillo  and  his  proxies 
gradually  had  a negative  impact  on  the  campesino  economy  at  the  same  time  that  it 
created  conditions  for  the  degradation  of  existing  forest  In  order  to  obtain  land,  large 
numbers  of  peasants  moved  into  ecologically  marginal  areas  to  farm  lands  of  inferior 
quality  and  highly  susceptible  to  rapid  degradation.  As  will  be  described  later,  through 
land  expropriations  by  lumber  companies  and  the  formation  of  national  parks,  even 
access  to  the  marginal  lands  along  the  so-called  agricultural  frontier  in  the  Cordillera 
began  to  be  progressively  restricted  to  the  peasants  in  the  late  and  post-Trujillo  period.7 


In  the  early  years  of  the  Dictatorship  the  peasants  of  the  remote  areas  of  the 
Cordillera  were  spared  from  the  direct  brunt  of  Trujillo's  voracious  appetite  for  land. 

This  began  to  change  in  the  early  1940s.  In  1939,  Trujillo  hired  the  Puerto  Rican  forestry 
specialist  Carlos  E.  Chardon  to  evaluate  the  country's  timber  reserves.  Chardon  reported 
an  estimated  7300km2  of  exploitable  pine  valued  at  $43,200,000  pesos  constituting  the 
most  valuable  of  the  country's  harvestable  tree  reserves.  The  majority  of  these  trees  were 
concentrated  in  the  Cordillera  Central  (7000km2)  with  a smaller  area  (300km2)  in  the 
Sierra  dc  Bahoruco  in  the  southwest  (Martinez  1 990).* 

At  the  time  of  Chardon’s  study,  only  small-scale  lumber  operations  existed  in  the 
Cordillera  (appendix  A).  After  the  report  Trujillo  began  to  energetically  promote 
lumbering.  New  lumber  mills  sprang  up  throughout  the  region,  and  Trujillo,  family 
members,  front  men  and  sycophants  actively  accumulated  vast  amounts  of  forested  land. 
Fraud  and  violence  were  involved  in  many  of  the  land  acquisitions  (San  Miguel 
1997:205).  Trujillo  himself  and  family  members  became  actively  involved  in  the  building 
of  toads  and  the  establishment  of  mills.  Trujillo  also  used  timber  concessions  to  reward 
intimate  supporters,  especially  those  from  the  Cibao  region  (Galindcz  1 956).  ' Later  in  the 
regime,  Trujillo  appears  to  have  become  less  directly  involved  in  the  operation  of  the 
mills,  instead  authorizing  the  selling  of  his  personal  properties  as  well  as  concessions  on 
forested  State  lands  to  companies  or  individuals. 10  But  he  retained  an  economic  interest 
in  the  industry  by  charging  a tax  on  every  felled  tree.1 1 

The  increase  in  value  of  forest  resources  on  the  comunero  lands  created  additional 
land  grabbing  opportunities.  The  lack  of  clear  property  limits  meant  that  peasant 
shareholders  interested  in  selling  timber  rights  often  disputed  property  boundaries  with 


their  neighbors.  To 


anflict,  shareholders  would  often  sell  timber  rights  I 


Santiago-based  timber  merchants,  dividing  the  profits  among  themselves  (San  Miguel 
1997:202).'!  Lumber  companies  would  take  advantage  of  the  lock  of  clearly  defined 
property  boundaries  and  cross  the  boundaries  of  their  existing  State  concessions  to  cut 
pine  on  lands  claimed  by  shareholders  of  a terreno  comunero  or  they  would  use  a 
concession  in  a comunero  land  to  cross  into  State  lands.  Logging  also  resulted  in 

of  vast  areas  of  land  (Geilfiis  1998:3).  The  loggers  were  often  able  to  maintain  control 
over  the  land  even  after  they  had  finished  harvesting  the  trees  and  whether  or  not  they 
had  title.  When  finished  cutting  the  trees  companies  would  often  fence  off  the  cleared 
lands  and  plant  improved  grasses  for  pasture,  a de  lacto  means  of  claiming  ownership 
under  the  customary  tenure  rules  and  providing  a basis  for  claiming  a legal  title  through 
rights  by  prescription.  The  smaller  campcsinos  were  usually  powerless  in  the  face  of 

Land  redistribution,  the  hoarding  of  land  by  political  elites,  and  the  laws  and 
practices  associated  with  lumber  operations  had  direct  impacts  on  the  peasantry.  The 
lumber  companies  obtained  exclusive  control  over  vast  areas  of  the  Cordillera  Central 
establishing  what  Vargas(l992)  described  as  “forest  latifttndia".  In  this  way,  the  mills 
monopolized  peasant  access  to  resources  formerly  freely  accessible  through  customary 
use  rights.  The  peasants  were  increasingly  driven  onto  more  marginal  lands  located 
deeper  within  the  Cordillera. 

The  lumber  mills  also  introduced  other  changes  in  the  local  subsistence  economy. 
The  mills  facilitated  the  increased  incorporation  of  the  campcsinos  into  a cash  based 


economy.  The  lumber  companies  built  roads  throughout  the  Cordillera,  linking  mountain 
communities  to  previously  remote  regional  marketing  centers.  The  mills  also  provided 
employment  opportunities  by  hiring  locals  to  perform  less  specialized  tasks  such  as  the 
felling  of  trees.  Many  of  the  elderly  campesinos  in  Los  Postes  and  Las  Papas  report 
having  worked  temporarily  with  the  lumber  companies  in  this  capacity,  earning  a wage 
based  on  the  amount  of  timber  that  they  would  fell  per  day.  This  money  would  be  used 
to  purchase  critical  items,  such  as  shoes,  or  to  pay  the  annual  tax  required  to  obtain  a 
cedula  (I.D.  card). 

The  mills  also  created  new  market  opportunities  for  local  campesinos.  Bateyes 
(labor  camps)  were  established,  and  semi-skilled  laborers  brought  in  to  operate  the 
machinery  and  carry  out  specialized  milling  tasks.  The  bateyes  expanded  the  local 
markets  for  traditional  campesino  foodstuffs.  The  farmers  of  the  region  would  not  only 
sell  their  produce  directly  to  the  workers  in  the  lumber  mills  but  also  to  the  company 
stores  in  exchange  for  vouchers.  At  the  company  store,  the  campesinos  could  then 
exchange  the  vouchers  for  imported  foodstuff  and  goods. 

Conclusion 

This  chapter  has  begun  to  show  how  the  emerging  power  of  the  State  and  the 
creation  and  enforcement  of  state  policies  impacted  the  peasants  of  the  Cordillera.  The 
policies  of  the  Trujillo  government  fomented  the  expansion  of  a smallholding  peasantry 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Land  reform,  vagrancy  laws,  and  taxation  tied  peasants  to 
specific  parcels  of  land  and  encouraged  the  production  of  cash  crops  both  for  sale  in  the 
domestic  market  and  for  export.  However,  the  measures  taken  by  the  Trujillo  State  to 
capture  peasant  labor  and  peasant  sutplus  also  set  the  stage  for  the  decline  of  the 
traditional  peasant  economy.  At  the  same  time  that  the  peasantry  was  being  subjugated 
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CHAPTERS 

TIMBER  AND  FORESTRY  LAWS  DURING  THE  TRUJILLO  ERA 


In  the  previous  chapter  it  was  seen  that  peasants  in  the  Cordillera  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  general  began  to  experience  radical  changes  under  the  Trujillo 
State.  State-sponsored  land  redistribution,  expropriation  by  political  elites  of  the  most 
fertile  pastures  and  irrigated  agricultural  lands,  and  the  land  grabbing  practices  of  the 
lumber  companies  severely  restricted  the  peasantry's  access  to  land.  The  purpose  of  this 
chapter  is  to  describe  how  the  emergence  and  conditioning  of  conservation-oriented 
policies  was  paradoxically  related  to  the  same  economic  interests  that  had  inspired  the 
expropriation  of  land,  interests  typically  thought  of  as  anathema  to  coaservation.  The 
chapter  begins  by  describing  the  process  of  logging  and  then  goes  on  to  discuss  early 
State  forestry  legislation  and  the  official  rules  and  regulations  regarding  access  to  forest- 
hased  resources.  In  practice,  these  early  conservation  measures  became  directed  not 
toward  preserving  the  natural  environment  but  toward  1)  controlling  the  activities  of  the 
peasant  population;  2)  promoting  the  production  of  coffee  and  other  export  crops;  and  3) 

Traditional  Cutting  Versus  Logging 
Whereas  before  the  Trujillo  era  the  exploitation  of  timber  in  the  Cordillera 
depended  largely  on  household-based  production  using  simple  technologies  and  manual 
labor  (appendix  A;  Georges  1990;  San  Miguel  1997),  during  the  Trujillo  period 
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logging  became  an  industrial  enterprise  carried  out  on  massive  scale.  The  mills  were 
mobile  operations  called  sin  fines  (literally  translated  as  ''without  limits").  The  companies 
opened  roads  into  the  forests  using  tractors  and  bulldozers. 1 Labor  gangs  felled  the  trees 
using  axes.  In  some  cases  only  the  choice  timber  was  removed  but  other  sites  were 
completely  cleared.  The  logs  were  dragged  out  of  the  forest  by  oxen,  loaded  onto  tractor 
pulled  carts,  and  hauled  to  the  milling  she  where  diesel-powered  saws  sliced  them  into 
boards.  The  boards  were  then  loaded  onto  trucks  and  transported  to  Santiago  to  be  dried 
and  sanded  (Georges  1990;  OEA  1967). 

Only  the  most  remote  hamlets  in  the  highest  regions  of  the  Cordillera  Central 
went  untouched  by  the  lumber  mills.  For  example,  between  1943  and  1959,  in  the  region 
currently  covered  by  Rancier  National  Park,  one  of  the  more  remote  and  inaccessible 
regions  of  the  Cordillera,  there  were  at  least  1 9 mills  (Table  5- 1 ) — approximately  one 
mill  for  every  30  km'. 
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Early  Forestry  Legislate 


During  the  Trujillo  period  (1930-1961)  approximately  32  laws,  5 executive 
decrees,  and  7 resolutions  were  passed  to  regulate  the  extraction  of  forest  resources, 

national  parks  (appendix  B). 

The  Secretariat  of  Agriculture  was  the  government  organization  officially  in 
charge  of  Dominican  forestry  regulation.  At  the  local  level,  the  laws  were  enforced  by 
the  guardabosques,  the  forestry  guards.  The  forestry  guard  service  was  Erst  established 
as  the  guarda  campeslre  (rural  guard)  service  in  1907  and  replaced  in  1934  by  the  cuerpo 
de  Policia  Guarda  Bosque  (Forestry  Guard  Pohce  Corps:  Law  641-1934).  This  police 
corps  remained  in  place  until  the  mid-1950s,  when  along  with  protected  area  formation 

forestry  police  service  (chapter  6). 

The  1934  law  specified  that  the  forest  guards  were  to  be  assigned  firearms  and  to 
make  monthly  rounds  to  guarantee  complicity  with  the  hunting,  fishing  and  forestry  laws. 
In  practice,  however,  the  forest  guards  during  the  Trujillo  regime  were  used  to  conserve 
the  stands  of  valuable  timber  for  the  lumber  companies,  progressively  denying  peasants 
their  customary  access  to  forest  products  and  belter  lands.  Elders  in  the  Cordillera  oflen 
bitterly  remember  the  fact  that  guards  generally  enforced  the  forestry  laws  against  small 
peasants  and  ignored  the  ongoing  devastation  being  wrought  by  the  mills. 

Forestry  Laws  and  the  Lumber  Companies 

In  1948  Law  1688  entitled  "On  Forest  Conservation  and  Fruit  Trees"  promulgated 
measures  ostensibly  designed  to  limit  the  ecological  impact  of  the  activities  of  both 
farmers  and  lumber  companies,2  Areas  declared  to  be  off-limits  to  clearing,  cutting, 
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forest  along  both  banks  of  all  rivets,  and  a ten-meter  strip  along  the  banks  of  streams. 

The  law  also  requited  that  a forested  area  with  a radius  of  I SO  meters  be  maintained 
around  the  headwaters  of  rivets,  streams  and  springs  as  well  as  a 20  meter-wide  forest 
buffer  around  lakes  and  lagoons.*  The  law  prohibited  the  cutting  of  trees  along  public 
paths  unless  the  trees  represented  a danger  to  the  integrity  of  the  path.  Other  articles  of 
the  law  mandated  that  lumber  companies  take  remedial  steps  after  felling  an  area  of 
timber.  Article  7,  for  example,  prohibited  the  cutting  of  precious  woods~e.g„  caoba 
(Swietenia  mahagoni);  sabina  (Juniperus  gracilior);  espinillo  (Zanthoxylum  flavum); 
ebano  (Diospyros  rcvoluto);  dbano  verde  (Magnolia  pallcsccns);  cedro  (Cedrela  odorata); 
roble  (Catalpa  Longissima  Jacq.);  capd  (Petitia  domingensis  Jacq.);  nogal  (Juglans 
jamaicensis);  granadillo  (Ateramnus  lucidus)--without  replanting  at  a proportion  of  20  to 
1 . Furthermore,  in  theory,  only  trees  whose  trunks  fell  above  a specified  diameter  could 
be  cut  (Regulations  323-39  and  9295-53). 

While  ostensibly  passed  to  moderate  the  impact  of  tile  lumber  companies,  other 
laws  pertaining  to  forests  seemed  uniquely  designed  to  accommodate  rather  than  control 
logging.  For  example,  scientific  standards  tend  to  begin  to  consider  slopes  over  20 
degrees  as  high  erosion  risk,  yet  the  law  permitted  slopes  up  to  60  degrees  to  be 

Forestry  Laws  and  Feasants 

The  architects  of  the  forestry  laws  passed  during  the  1 940s  and  1 950s  were 
clearly  bent  not  on  conservation  per-se  but  rather  on  keeping  peasants  away  from 
valuable  stands  of  timber  that  could  be  exploited  by  the  mills.  Cutting  precious  woods 
was  prohibited  for  "any  other  purpose  in  which  the  utility  does  not  compensate  for  the 
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traditional  peasant  uses,  such  use  as  firewood  or  the  making  of  charcoal  and  fence  posts. 
The  extraction  of  forest  subproducts  such  as  rubber,  resms.  essential  oils,  roots,  cuttings 
or  any  other  forest  subproducts  through  which  the  activity  "could  result  in  permanent 
damage  to  the  trees"  was  prohibited  without  a permit  issued  by  the  Secretariat  of 
Agriculture  (Gaceta  1948:214). 

In  1948  modifications  to  law  1688  technically  required  that  a permit  be  obtained 
from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  for  the  felling  of  all  trees.6  Obtaining  a permit  is  a 
simple  administrative  task  for  an  urban-based  logging  company  employing  secretaries 
and  lawyers,  but  difficult  for  illiterate  peasants  living  in  the  remote  mountains.  In  the 

they  were  the  proprietors  of  the  land  upon  which  the  trees  were  to  be  cut  or  they  had  to 

case  of  the  felling  of  trees  on  State  lands  the  solicitors  were  required  to  produce  a legally 
obtained  and  currently  valid  concession  to  the  timber  issued  by  the  State.  Peasants  did 
not  get  large  timber  concessions. 

Law  1 746-48  required  that  the  clearing  of  all  lands  for  planting  be  authorized  by 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  meaning  that  peasants  now  needed  permission  fiom  the  State 
to  clear  trees  even  to  plant  a traditional  garden  plot,  the  basis  of  peasant  livelihood.  In 
the  quest  to  generate  State  revenues  via  agricultural  import  substitution  and  increased 
export  crop  production.  Law  1 688-48  prohibited  the  cutting  of  coffee,  fruit  and  palm 

trees  were  excessively  old  or  diseased.  The  penalties  for  cutting  coffee  or  cacao  ranged 
from  a fine  of  100  to  2000  pesos  and  3 months  to  2 years  of  incarceration. 


Enforcement  of  the  Forestry  Laws 

More  important  than  a bias  in  the  law  favoring  the  lumber  companies  was 
discrimination  in  the  application  of  the  law.  Lumber  companies  reportedly  did  as  they 
pleased.  Lands  were  clear-cut,  trees  leveled  with  no  regard  for  trunk  size,  and  replanting 
seldom  occurred."  Part  of  the  reason  laws  were  not  enforced  against  the  lumber 
companies  lay  in  the  fact  that  mill  owners  were  front  men  or  close  associates  of  Trujillo, 
people  who  were  hardly  intimidated  by  lowly,  typically  illiterate,  forestry  guards. 

Indeed,  elderly  campesinos  report  that  in  the  areas  in  which  they  operated  mill  owners 
were  in  complete  control,  they  were  the  autoridades  (authorities). 

Another  reason  for  the  privileged  position  of  the  mills  and  the  lack  of 
enforcement  has  to  do  with  tax  revenues.  Milling  operations  in  this  period  generated 
significant  government  revenue,  a good  deal  of  which  was  appropriated  directly  by 
Trujillo  or  family  members  such  his  brother  Petan.9  In  1937  a one-peso  tax  was 
established  on  every  thousand  square  feet  of  wood  produced  by  the  mills.  By  1951,  this 
tax  had  been  increased  to  an  average  of  $12.00  per  thousand  square  feel  (Law  No.  3005), 
and  by  1958  a flat  tax  of  8%  was  charged  on  the  profits  of  enterprises  that  exploited 
lumber  (Law  No.  5191)."'  Between  1953  and  1960,  official  figures  cite  that  an  average 
of  29.56  million  square  feet  of  lumber  was  produced  in  the  country  per  year,  producing 
annual  yearly  revenues  of  S354.744  pesos,  although  it  is  likely  that  the  amount  was 
considerably  higher  taking  into  account  the  dubious  record  keeping  of  the  lime.  Also 
important  was  the  growing  urban  demand  for  cheap  lumber  by  industries  and 
construction  companies  in  the  growing  urban  areas.  Indeed,  many  of  the  companies  that 
required  the  lumber  produced  in  the  Cordillora  were  controlled  by  Trujillo  himself. 
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completely  true  for  peasants.  During  the  Trujillo  dictatorship,  the  small  farmers  of  the 
Cordillera  were  increasingly  subject  to  the  legal  restrictions  on  the  access  to  forest 
resources.  However,  as  discussed  in  the  previous  chapter,  taking  into  account  the  fact  that 
the  Trujillo  regime  also  wished  to  foment  peasant  production,  particularly  production  of 
export  crops  such  as  cocoa  and  coffee,  complete  access  by  peasants  to  State  lands  and 
forest  resources  was  not  entirely  cut  off. 1 1 Campesinos  retained  access  to  trees  of  a 
quality  or  species  considered  to  lack  commercial  value  that  could  be  used  to  build  fences 
required  to  protect  gardens  Horn  tree  ranging  livestock.  Campesinos  of  the  era  also 
report  that  they  would  not  have  to  get  a written  permit  but  rather  just  permission  from 
alcaldes  and  forestry  guards  in  order  to  clear  lands  to  establish  a new  conuco.  These 
authorities  generally  proved  permission  if  there  was  no  valuable  timber  on  the  lands 
identified  for  clearing.  Informants  also  report  that  the  authorities  proved  relatively 
flexible  in  allowing  them  to  cut  down  better  logs  for  critical  needs,  such  as  for  the  fixing 
of  a damaged  house  or  to  make  coffins.'^ 

In  many  areas  of  the  Cordillera  the  traditional  peasant  economy,  although  under 
ever  increasing  pressure,  continued  to  subsist  along  the  margin  of  the  lumber  operations. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  Trujillo  dictatorship  campesino  agriculture  often  followed  on  the 
heels  of  the  mills.  Prohibited  from  working  on  lands  that  contained  stands  of  valuable 
timber,  and  progressively  denied  access  to  lands  appropriated  by  the  lumber  companies, 
the  campesinos  would  establish  conucos  on  lands  that  the  mills  had  already  cleared.  In 

Here  the  aserradcros  (mills)  opened  roads  and  felled  the  pine,  and  we  would  fell 
the  remaining  forest  for  agriculture.  We  would  work  where  the  lumber  mills 
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wcnl.  They  would  go  in  ahead  and  we  would  follow  from  behind.  Because 
where  there  was  ebano  verde  (Magnolia  pallescens)  and  pine  the  mills  would  fell 
it.  And  then,  on  those  lands,  we  wouldn’t  be  scared  that  we  would  have  problems 
with  the  authorities,  because  the  valuable  wood  was  already  gone. 

Eldaly  peasants  describe  that  alcaldes  and  foresters  would  more  easily  provide 
permission  to  fell  conucos  on  marginal  lands  in  which  all  valuable  stands  of  limber  had 
been  felled  and  that  had  been  abandoned  by  the  mills.  Especially  in  the  period  before 
protected  area  formation  was  consolidated  in  the  mid-1950s,  in  this  way  a kind  of 
symbiotic  relationship  was  established  between  the  clearing  of  lands  by  the  lumber  mills 
and  the  continuation  of  campcsino  subsistence  agriculture.13  The  building  of  roads  by  the 
mills  also  facilitated  the  occupation  of  lands  deeper  in  the  heart  of  the  Cordillera  at  a time 
that  the  land  was  becoming  increasingly  scarce  due  to  concentration  and  natural 
population  growth  in  the  lower,  more  densely  populated  areas  of  the  Cordillera.11  The 
mills  cleared  marginal  lands  of  valuable  timber  that  the  laws  were  designed  to  protect, 
facilitating  occupation  by  peasants  eager  to  find  fresh  lands  on  which  to  plant  at  the  same 
lime  as  further  exposing  these  areas,  many  on  steep  slopes  in  higher  watershed  areas,  to 


The  State-supported  expansion  of  timber  production  in  the  Cordillera  had  a 
pervasive  social  and  environmental  impact  on  the  region,  especially  in  previously  remote 
hinterland  areas  where  the  best  stands  of  pine  were  to  be  found.  As  the  Trujillo  regime 
consolidated  its  control  over  the  rural  areas,  the  felling  of  valuable  limber  by  campesinos 
was  increasingly  penalized  with  imprisonment  or  severe  fines.  By  the  early  1950s,  the 
system  of  guardabosques  (forestry  guards)  was  replaced  by  a more  repressive  rural  police 
force.  The  police  controlled  access  to  forested  lands  with  the  primary  purpose  of 
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anal  of  Agriculture  was  officially  known  as  the  Sccrctaria  de  Estado  dc 
, the  name  of  the  Secretariat  of  Agriculture  was  modified  numerous  times  as 
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CHAPTER  6 

CRIMES  OF  THE  FOREST:  CANELA  AND  THE  CREATION  OF  BERMUDEZ 
NATIONAL  PARK 

Introduction 

The  previous  chapter  showed  that  during  the  Trujillo  period  laws  pertaining  to  the 
forest  resources  began  to  restrict  previously  uncontrolled  peasant  productive  strategies. 
The  State  increasingly  employed  militarized  forestry  guards  to  curtail  traditional 
campesino  productive  activities.  Clearing  for  conucos  and  the  use  of  timber  required 

preserve  trees  and  the  environment  and  to  encourage  production  for  export.  The 
conservationist  motives  of  the  State  were,  however,  contradicted  by  the  rapacious  and 
essentially  unfettered  destruction  of  the  forests  by  lumber  companies,  an  industry 
controlled  by  Trujillo  and  his  associates.  These  largely  urban-based  political  elites  used 
conservation  laws  and  land  distribution  to  facilitate  a massive  expropriation  of  land  for 

This  chapter  will  demonstrate  that  the  repression  of  the  peasantry  and  the 
expropriation  of  vast  areas  of  land  had  its  corresponding  ideological  rationales.  Early  in 
the  1920s  a nascent  conservation  movement  emerged  in  the  city  of  Santiago.  While 
clearly  interested  in  conserving  the  forests  for  logical  reasons,  primarily  the  conservation 
of  water,  environmentalists  and  government  officials  also  used  'conservation'  as  a 
justification  for  State  intervention  in  rural  peasant  society 
peasant  activities.  Peasant  productive  strategies  were  port 
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and  irrational.  The  peasants  themselves  were  often  described  essentially  as  environmental 
predators  with  a "flawed  understanding  of  the  natural  world"  (Jacoby  2001 :2). 

Conservation  ideology  was  commandeered  by  the  political  elites  to  facilitate  the 
accomplishment  of  their  own  environmentally  catastrophic  business  ventures,  specifically 
logging,  cattle  ranching,  and  agroindustrial  enterprises.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there  were 
not  other  incentives  for  conservation  policies.  For  example,  tile  international  community 
increasingly  pressured  the  Dominican  government  to  set  park  resources  aside.  But 
stereotypical  images  of  rapacious  campesino  productive  strategies  provided  the 
ideological  rationale  for  moving  the  peasants  off  of  land  and  outlawing  their  subsistence 
practices.  In  the  name  of  conservation  large  numbers  of  campesinos  were  displaced, 
traditional  peasant  productive  activities  were  criminalized,  and  vast  areas  of  forest 
hitherto  used  by  peasants  in  their  quest  for  survival  were  legislated  out  of  existence.  By 
the  end  of  the  Trujillo  era,  ‘conservation’  dramatically  altered  peasant  life  in  the 
Cordilleran  highlands. 

In  this  chapter  the  formation  of  Armando  Bermudez  National  Park  is  used  as  a 
case  study  to  illustrate  the  process  by  which  park  formation  was  used  to  further  wrest 
lands  and  forest  resources  from  the  peasants.  The  passage  of  four  laws  in  the  period  from 
1928-1956  ultimately  resulted  in  the  formation  of  Armando  Bermudez  National  Park  in 
1956.  By  1958  with  the  creation  of  the  Jose  del  Carmen  Ramirez  National  Park,  two 
extensive  national  parks  covered  the  heart  of  the  Cordillera.  The  circumstances 
surrounding  the  formation  of  Bermudez  shed  light  on  the  origins  and  evolution  of  the 
conservationist  policies.  As  with  the  early  forestry  laws  described  in  the  previous 
chapter,  formation  of  the  parks  and  the  more  purely  conservation-oriented  policies 
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associated  with  their  formation  were  conditioned  by  the  special  economic  interests  of  the 
political  elites,  not  least  of  all  the  lumber  interests. 

Park  Formation:  Armando  Bermudez  National  Park 

In  a recent  work,  Karl  Jacoby  points  out  that  in  the  United  States  the  conservation 
movement  is  best  known  for  its  “pantheon  of  conservationist  prophets”,  figures  such  as 
John  Muir,  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Henry  David  Thoreau,  who  "laid  the  political  and 
intellectual  groundwork  for  the  movement”  (2001 : 1 -2).  The  Dominican  Republic  also 
has  its  pantheon  of  conservationist  prophets  and  heroes,  with  two  of  the  most  important 
and  influential  being  Dr.  Miguel  Canela  L&zaro  ( 1 894- 1977)  and  Dr.  Juan  B.  Perez 
Rancicr  ( 1 883-1968). 

Canela  was  a prominent  medical  doctor  and  influential  Dominican  citizen.  He 
was  boro  in  the  city  of  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros  but  later  established  his  home  in  the 
nearby  smaller  town  of  Salcedo.  Described  as  an  introvert  and  eccentric  by  those  who 
remember  him,  Canela  was  also  a kind  of  Renaissance  man.  In  addition  to  being  a 
doctor,  he  was  a self-taught  botanist,  an  adventurer,  astronomer,  nature  writer  and  land 
surveyor  who,  when  not  exploring  the  mountains  of  the  Central  Cordillera,  spent 
extended  periods  of  time  in  Paris  studying  medicine  (Zaglul  1998).  Canela  maintained 
close  connections  to  and  was  favored  by  Trujillo  regime,  receiving  numerous  government 
appointments  during  the  1940s  and  early  1950s,  including  a medicine  professorship  at  the 
University  of  Santo  Domingo  and  on  appointment  as  a Specialist  in  Hydrology  and 
Forestry  ( Tecnico  en  Hydro  login  y Foresta ) for  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

Perez,  a prominent  Santiago-based  lawyer,  was  Canela's  indefatigable  companion 
in  many  excursions  to  the  mountains.1  Together  they  explored  the  remote  areas  of  the 
Cordillera  and  spent  the  better  part  of  their  lives  lobbying  for  the  preservation  of  the 
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itscurrent  form,  occurred  over  four  stages  thatlook  36  yeare  (Table  6-1).  Thewntings 
and  reports  of  both  of  these  dedicated  conservationists  were  intimately  linked  to  the 
process  of  formation  and  provide  key  insights  into  conservation  issues  during  the  period. 
Their  works  also  provide  insight  into  the  components  of  an  emerging  conservationist 
narrative  that  was  used  to  impugn  the  peasant  as  the  culprits  of  the  environmental 
devastation  of  the  Cordillera  due  to  their  'backward'  productive  practices,  thus  setting  the 
stage  for  the  progressrve  criminalization  of  traditional  peasant  activities. 

Stage  I:  Formation  of  the  Vedado  del  Yaque  del  Norte  (1919-1928) 

The  Armando  Bermudez  National  Park  was  formed  in  four  stages.  The  first  stage 
of  park  formation  took  place  in  the  early  1920s  and  coincides  with  the  early 
establishment  of  irrigation  in  the  Yaque  River  bottomlands  stimulated  by  the  US 
Occupation  government.  Within  a few  short  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  first 
small-scale  irrigation  systems  in  the  Yaque  Valley,  the  concept  of  irrigation  rapidly 
gained  popular  acclaim  and,  by  1924,  had  become  incorporated  into  the  'political 
bandwagon"  of  Dominican  political  parties  ( Antonini  1 968: 1 1 6). 

It  was  during  this  same  period,  between  1919  and  1926,  that  Canela  and  Perez 
carried  out  a series  of  expeditions  in  the  Cordillera  and  sent  alarming  reports  to  the 
Santiago  Chamber  of  Commerce  calling  attention  to  the  degradation  of  the  forests  in  the 
headwaters  of  the  Yaque  del  Norte  River  and  along  its  banks.1  The  introduction  to  the 
second  report  by  Canela  and  Perez,  submitted  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1 924, 
displayed  the  dramatic  and  urgent  tone  that  characterized  their  writings: 

Lack  of  foresight  is  frequently  the  cause  of  great  wrongs  for  peoples  as  well  as  for 
individuals  and  we  arc  presented  with  the  bcautifttl  opportunity  of  providing  an 
example  of  patriotic  foresight,  protecting  the  waters  of  the  Yaque  del  Norte 
against  the  dangers  that  ignorance  and  the  indolence  of  the  campesinos  and  the 
indifference  of  the  authorities  have  threatened  them  with.  [Report  of  P6rez  and 


Canela  to  the  Santiago  Chamber  of  Commerce,  May  27, 1924,  reproduced  in  full 
in  Zaglul  1998:87-89,  auth.  trans.] 

In  the  report  Canela  and  Perez  argued  that  the  headwaters  of  the  Yaquc  del  None, 
the  only  source  of  irrigation  water  for  the  northwestern  Cibao  lowlands,  were  being 
threatened  by  the  progressive  penetration  of  peasants  from  both  the  north  (Santiago 
province)  and  the  south  (La  Vega  region)  into  the  mountains.3  They  further  reported  that 
campesinos,  in  violation  of  existing  laws  and  with  the  support  of  the  alcaldes  pedaneos  of 
the  area,  had  begun  to  establish  conucos  along  the  rivers,  using  the  very  banks  as  barriers. 
Adopting  the  slogan  Yaquc  Seplenlrionalis  Protegendus  EsI  Nobis!  they  recommended 
that  the  lands  surrounding  the  key  headwaters  and  tributaries  of  the  Yaquc  be  purchased 
and  turned  into  a nature  reserve: 

The  grave  danger  that  threatens  the  Yaquc  del  Norte  is  not. . .remote  but 
immediate. . . .It  is  important  that  we  hurry  to  bring  this  project  to  a happy  ending, 
because  it  is  neither  just,  wise,  nor  prudent  that  the  agricultural  future  of  Santiago 
and  Montccristi  should  be  abandoned  to  the  whims  of  a few  ignorant  campesinos 
and  a few  lazy  aulhorilics.jZaglul  1998:89,  auth.  trans.] 

Canela  offered  to  voluntarily  conduct  the  survey  to  delimit  the  reserve.  The  initial 
estimate  of  the  cost  to  purchase  the  lands  and  mejoras  (improvement  rights)  was 
DRS2000  pesos  (USS2000),  a relatively  modest  sum  even  for  that  time.  In  the  report  to 
the  Chamber,  Canela  and  Perez  also  recommended  taking  measures  to  protect  the 
watershed  of  northwestern  Cibao,  which  they  asserted  could  also  be  carried  out  at  a 
moderate  cost  through  the  purchase  of  shares  in  the  comunero  lands  and  by  using  these 
shares  to  take  possession  of  the  forested  areas  close  to  the  headwaters.  By  1926  the  US 
Occupation  had  ended  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration  had  assumed 
charge  of  the  Yaque  reserve  project,  providing  Canela  and  Perez  with  a budget  of  S2500 
pesos  to  purchase  the  required  acciones  (land  shares)  and  pay  for  helpers  to  carry  out  the 
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final  delimitation  of  Ihe  reserve.  Working  with  a team  of  campcsino  guides  they  marked 
the  boundaries  by  cutting  a swath  through  the  vegetation  (Zaglul  1998:96-121). 

The  task  of  surveying  complete.  Pdrcz  and  Canela  presented  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  with  a two-part  report.  The  first  part  of  the  report  described  the  social 
processes  of  environmental  degradation  that  they  perceived  as  affecting  the  headwaters  of 
the  river.  The  activities  of  the  peasants  in  the  mountains  were  clearly  responsible  for  the 
negative  environmental  impacts  that  Perez  and  Canela  observed  in  the  mountains  (no 
lumber  mills  had  yet  been  established)  and,  as  described  below.  Canela  later  proved  to  be 
an  objective  observer  of  the  causes  of  environmental  change  in  Ihe  Cordillera.  However, 
the  language  that  they  used  in  their  report  to  describe  the  rationale  for  campcsino 
activities  reflects  the  stereotypical  attitudes  towards  peasants  that  predominated  amongst 
the  elite  sectors  of  Dominican  society  of  the  time— a backward  and  non-progressive 
element  of  Dominican  society  that  had  to  be  transformed  if  the  country  was  to  advance. 
This  kind  of  rhetoric  towards  the  peasants  was  already  increasingly  common  in  the 
official  discourse  and  was  used  to  justify  the  passage  of  legislation  that  would 
progressively  criminalize  traditional  forms  of  peasant  production.5 

For  example,  in  the  1924  report  Canela  and  Perez  had  pinpointed  the  penetration 
of  agriculture  into  the  highlands  and  the  clearing  of  the  forest  along  the  upper  banks  of 
the  Yaqueand  its  tributaries  as  the  primary  threat  to  the  watershed.  In  the  1926  report 
they  added  forest  fires  to  the  equation  of  pressing  threats  to  the  area.  The  persistence  of 
forest  fires  has  long  been  one  of  Ihe  primary  frustrations  for  Dominican  and  foreign 
foresters  and  conservationists  (Luna  1984;  Martinez  1990).  Whereas  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  peasants  were  responsible  for  setting  fires  in  the  forest  and  that  peasants  were  not 
environmentalists,  the  persistent  image  of  the  peasant  arsonist  is  based  on  the  notion  that 
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symbolic  value  of  one  centavo  per  tarea.*  They  only  identified  95  individuals,  however, 
who  would  have  to  be  displaced  from  the  proposed  reserve,  including  1 8 families 
residing  in  the  area  in  humble  shacks  ( chozas ) and  14  farmers  with  cultivated  lands 
(labrtmzas)  in  the  areas.  They  proposed  paying  for  the  mejoras  of  these  individuals  in 
compensation  for  their  having  to  abandon  the  area.  Canela  and  Pdrez  do  not  report 
significant  conflicts  with  the  proprietors  or  residents  of  the  area  in  the  course  of  forming 
the  reserve  (Zaglul  1998:102). 

On  the  2701  of  February,  1928,  Canela  and  Pdrez’s  efforts  culminated  with  Law 
No.  1052,  President  Horacio  Vasquez  declaring  the  founding  of  the  Vedado  del  Yaque  del 
None  (the  Yaque  del  Norte  Forest  Preserve).  The  declaration  marked  the  formation  of  the 
first  extensive  protected  area  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  ended  the  first  stage  of  the 
formation  of  what  would  ultimately  become  Armando  Bermudez  National  Park. 

Second  Stage:  The  First  Armando  Bermudez  National  Park 

After  the  formation  of  the  Vedado  del  Yaque  del  Norte,  Canela  enrolled  in  the 
University  of  Paris,  where  he  would  acquire  his  doctoral  degree  in  medicine.  In  his 
absence,  costly  steps  were  taken  to  modernize  Dominincan  agricultural  production. 
Between  1 930  and  1 950  the  number  of  irrigated  tarcas  ofland  in  the  country  went  from 
48,000  to  1,518,883  (Inoa  1994:124)  During  the  same  period,  irrigation  works  were  built 
throughout  the  northwestern  Cibao  all  along  the  Y oque  Valley  floor  from  Santiago  in  the 
west  to  the  Yaque  delta  near  Monte  Cristi,  using  both  the  waters  of  the  Yaque  del  Norte 
River  as  well  as  tributary  streams  (Antonini  1908:1 16-120).  Trujillo  himself,  as 
mentioned  earlier,  expropriated  significant  areas  of  irrigated  land  cither  through  force  or 
as  payment  by  landowners  to  the  government  of  the  cuota  pane,  a percentage  of  the  land 
(generally  25%)  in  return  for  the  right-of-way  use  of  the  irrigation  waters.  Some  of  the 
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lands  thus  appropriated  were  redistributed  to  political  associates;  others  were  given  to 
campesinos  for  the  formation  of  agricultural  colonies  under  the  governments  rural 
colonization  program.  Similarly,  in  the  Yaque  delta  the  Trujillo  regime  granted  the 
United  Fruit  Company  concessions  to  establish  a massive  banana  plantation  including  the 
right  to  expropriate  under  the  Law  of  Eminent  Domain  all  of  the  lands  required  to 
establish  infiastructure,  such  as  irrigation  canals  and  roads  (Franco  1 966). 

But  the  dictator  himself  retained  significant  holdings  of  lands  adjacent  to 
proposed  irrigation  projects.  To  provide  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  land  Trujillo  grabbed 
for  himself  and  friends,  within  a year  of  his  assassination,  the  State  confiscated  553,419 
tareas  in  Santiago  and  294,745  lareas  in  Monte  Cristi  belonging  to  Trujillo,  fitmily 
members,  and  close  associates  (Clausner  1973:235;  Crassweller  1966). 

As  the  negative  environmental  consequences  of  the  regime's  policies  in  the 
mountains  became  increasingly  apparent  and  lowland  water  became  increasingly  scarce 
and  valuable,  concern  grew  over  the  deforestation  of  highland  watersheds.  Not  only 
domestic  pressures,  but  external  interest  also  mounted  as  the  international  community 
turned  attention  towards  environmental  conservation  during  this  period.  In  1942,  the 
Dominican  Republic  ratified  the  Pan-American  Union’s  Convention  on  Nature  Protection 
and  Wild  Life  Preservation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In  1948  the  country  signed  the 
Constitution  that  formed  the  World  Conservation  Union  (IUCN).  Both  of  these 
conventions  called  for  countries  to  collaborate  in  the  protection  of  endangered  species 
and  to  take  measures  to  form  protected  areas  and  natural  reserves  to  protect  outstanding 
scientific,  scenic  or  historical  examples  of  nature. 

Returning  from  Paris  in  the  early  1940s,  Canela  once  again  took  to  championing 
conservation  in  the  Cordillera.  In  1948  he  was  hired  by  the  Dominican  government  to 
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conduct  a cadastral  survey  for  the  formation  of  a second  protected  area.  Cancla's  reports 
of  the  period  illustrate  the  palpable  changes  that  had  taken  place  as  a result  of  the 
expansion  of  agriculture  in  the  highlands.  But  more  importantly,  Cancla  expressed  alarm 
at  the  impact  of  the  lumber  mills.  In  a 1949  memorandum  directed  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Canela  described  the  "devastation’'  of  the  forests  in  the  western  Cordillera- 


Cancla  wrote:  “1  have  been  able  to  verify  alarming  clearings  in  the  watersheds  of  the 
Amina,  El  Dajao  and  Magua  rivers,  which  seriously  threaten  the  protection  of  the  waters 
and  forests  in  this  area”  (Zaglul  1998:206,  auth.  trans.). 

Canela's  actions  from  this  point  on  demonstrate  that  he  was  a dedicated 
environmentalist  and  an  honest  observer  of  the  forces  behind  the  deforestation  of  the 
Cordillera.  In  contrast  to  the  peasants  that  he  reported  in  the  1920s  as  the  primary  threat 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  Yaque,  Canela  now  identified  the  lumber  companies  as  the 
primary  threat.  Cancla  reported  that  the  Espaillat  Lumber  Company  had  invaded  both 
State  and  private  lands  and  was  rapidly  expanding  its  activities  further  into  the  interior  of 
the  Cordillera,  clearing  all  lands  including  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  streams: 

The  invasion  of  the  Slate  lands  with  potential  preservation  value. . .has  begun. 
Like  fast  and  threatening  arrowheads,  they  [the  lumber  mills]  rise  toward  the 
sources  of  the  Amina,  Magua,  Dajao  rivers  and  their  tributaries.  For  now,  the 
damage  is  limited  to  large  incisions  made  in  the  pine  tree  for  the  purposes  of 
tapping  the  resin,  but  the  true  objective  is  to  turn  this  into  an  ACT  OF 
POSSESSION  to  prepare  the  cutting  of  these  same  pines.  This  is  the  customary 
tactic.  [Zaglul  1998:208,  auth.  trans.] 

Cancla  notes  that  the  company's  appetite  for  pine  was  so  insatiable  that  it  was  sending 
out  brigades  of  workers  armed  with  motorized  handsaws  to  fell  timber  growing  on  steep 
slopes.  The  mill  felled  pine  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  streams  and  springs  in  violation  of 


the  law  “with  little  regard  for  the  consequences".  The  activities  of  the  peasants  now  took 
on  a secondary  importance: 

The  primitive  conuco  system  is  the  cause  of  great  damage.  Nevertheless,  one 
must  recognize  that  these  [conucos],  although  of  a cumulative  character,  are  slow. 
[The  environmental  impact]  can  take  decades.  But  [the  damages]  occasioned  by 
the  lumber  mill  in  the  region  have  to  be  counted,  not  in  years,  but  in  days.  [Zaglul 
1998.208,  auth.  trans.] 

Whereas  the  lumber  mills  carried  out  their  activities  with  complete  impunity, 
Canela  stated  that  “the  forest  guards  ( guardabosques ) and  other  functionaries  ONLY 
control  the  small  conuco  clearings,  but  NOT  the  irreparable  and  massive  devastation 
produced  by  the  cutting  of  wood  in  these  mountains."  Canela  also  pointed  out  that  the 
mill  was  invading  comunero  lands  owned  by  the  campesinos.  Nevertheless,  he  observed 
that,  “the  [campesinos]  have  not  protested  [the  invasion  of  their  lands],  due  to 
carelessness,  timidity  or  for  some  other  reason"  (Zaglul  1 998:208-9,  auth.  trans,). 

Canela's  reports  and  cadastral  surveys  during  this  period  became  the  basis  for  the 
formation  of  a second  protected  area.  Law  No.  3107  of  1951  declared  the  formation  of  a 
national  park  and  forestry  reserve  to  protect  the  watersheds  of  the  Amina,  Mao  and 
Guayubin  rivers  located  in  the  western  part  of  the  Siena  (Gaceta  1951).  On  Canela’s 
recommendation,  the  park  was  (ironically)  named  after  Armando  Bermtidez,  one  of  the 
most  influential  Santiago-based  lumber  mill  owners,  a homage  to  "the  moral  support  he 
provided  to  the  project”  and  for  donating  land  to  the  park  (Zaglul  1998).  Activities  to  be 
prohibited  within  the  limits  of  the  parts  included  the  "cutting,  destroying,  mutilating, 
pulling  out,  burning  and  tapping  trees  and  plants;  molesting,  scaring,  following, 
capturing,  and  hunting  any  species  of  wild  animals  or  destroying  the  eggs  and  nests  of 
wild  birds  in  the  park;  and  excavations,  the  creation  of  earthworks  or  embankments,  the 
extraction  of  materials  or  any  other  activity  that  modifies  the  shape  or  affects  the 


strip  between  these  two  parks,  in  the  watershed  of  the  Bao  River,  remained  unprotected. 

On  the  30*  of  September  1953,  Canela  was  named  the  first  and  only  '‘National 
Director  for  the  Protection  of  Natural  Resources  and  Nature  in  General  in  the  Country",  a 
powerful  position  with  a fiowery  title  that  reported  directly  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic  (Trujillo).  On  the  1“  of  October,  the  day  after  taking  office,  Canela  published 
an  article  in  El  Caribe  newspaper  detailing  the  numerous  conflicts  affecting  the 
conservation  of  the  Armando  Bermudez  National  Park  since  its  inception  in  1951, 

Canela  pointed  out  that  there  were  a diverse  number  of  influential  interest  groups 
unhappy  about  the  efforts  to  protect  the  watersheds,  including  lumber  mills, 
imcrmeaianes,  and  some  government  officials.  These  interests  groups  attempted  to 
manipulate  the  land  surveys  taking  place  for  the  division  of  the  terrenos  comuncros  in 
order  to  alter  the  boundaries  of  the  Yaque  del  Norte  Reserve  and  the  newly  formed 
Armando  Bermudez  National  Park.  He  further  accused  the  lumber  companies  of 
hoarding  lands  in  the  Cordillera  and  of  continuing  to  purchase  shares  and  property  rights 
to  lands  within  the  reserve,  operating  in  collusion  with  surveyors  and  judges  in  the  Land 
Tribunal  to  register  these  lands  as  private  before  they  were  entered  into  the  public 
domain.  Finally,  he  accused  these  groups  of  masking  their  own  agenda  and  manipulating 
the  cause  ofeampesinos,  the  lumber  companies  having  claimed  that  increasing  poverty  of 
the  campcsinos  could  be  attributed  to  conservation  laws  (Zaglul  1998:243-52). 

In  light  of  the  ongoing  violations  of  the  reserves,  Canela  viewed  the  remaining 
unprotected  corridor  of  land  that  separated  the  Yaque  del  Norte  Reserve  from  the 
Armando  Bermudez  National  Park  as  a vulnerable  point  that  was  being  used  by  the 
lumber  companies  to  progressively  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  Cordillera  and 
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threaten  the  borders  of  the  existing  protected  areas.  Canela's  concerns  are  expressed  in 
Law  384 1 of  1 954  that  declared  the  Bao  River  and  its  tributaries  to  be  a forestry  preserve 
(Gaceta  1954).  The  law,  drafted  by  Canela  himself,  was  the  culmination  of  his  lifelong 
project  to  protect  all  of  the  headwaters  of  the  major  rivers  that  feed  into  the  Cibao  Valley. 
The  law  provided  for  the  formation  of  a new  nature  reserve  that  would  protect  the 
watershed  of  the  Bao  River  and  its  tributaries.  The  lands  within  the  new  reserve  were 

development  of  the  Republic.  Furthermore,  the  law  consolidated  the  triad  of  the  Vedado 
del  Yaque  del  Norte,  the  Armando  Bermudez  National  Park,  and  the  new  Bao  River 
protected  area  as  a single  Integrated  Natural  Reserve.  The  law  provided  for  a 1 km  wide 
protected  buffer  zone  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  reserve,  and  a 5 km  buffer  zone 
along  the  southern  boundary.  A 500  meter  wide  protected  strip  was  declared  along  the 
riverbeds  of  the  Bao  and  Jagua  Rivers. 

Law  3841  *54  also  provided  for  the  displacement  of  the  families  living  within  the 
new  protected  area  and  prohibited  the  use  of  lands  and  resources  within  the  new  reserve. 
The  law  was  much  more  explicit  in  criminalizing  specific  behaviors  than  had  been 
previous  laws.  Agricultural  activities,  the  exploitation  of  timber,  the  burning  and  tapping 
of  trees,  the  setting  of  traps,  hunting,  and  the  raising  of  livestock  within  the  reserve  and 
the  buffer  area  were  all  prohibited  under  the  new  law.  These  provisions  also  called  for 

authorize,  on  a case-by-case  basis,  small  clearings  for  cultivation.  In  an  explicit  effort  to 
prohibit  the  monteros  from  hunting  pigs  in  the  park,  camping  and  the  introduction  of 
dogs  into  the  reserve  was  also  prohibited  and  travel  within  the  reserves  was  restricted. 

The  law  placed  the  control  of  the  two  primary  paths  connecting  the  northern  Cordillera 


with  San  Juan  dc  ia  Maguana,  the  Paso  del  Tambor  and  the  La  Cidra  paths,  under  the 
control  of  the  Commission  for  the  Protection  ofNatura!  Resources  and  Nature  and 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a corps  of  special  Forestry  Police  and  Inspectors  who 
would  be  named  directly  by  the  President  of  the  country. 

Beyond  restricting  campesino  activities  Canela  used  the  law  as  a tool  in  his 
campaign  against  the  lumber  mills.  Strict  controls  were  established  on  the  activities  of 
the  lumber  mills  not  only  within  the  Integrated  Natural  Reserve  but  also  outside  the 
boundaries.  For  example,  in  the  protected  buffer  zone,  all  activities  relating  to  the 
exploitation  of  limber,  including  the  cutting,  mutilation  and  tapping  of  trees  was 
prohibited  as  was  the  establishment  of  lumber  mills  within  5 km.  Canela  placed  himself 
in  a position  of  direct  control  regarding  the  activities  of  the  mills.  According  to  the  law, 
after  receiving  official  notification  from  the  Commission  for  the  Protection  of  Natural 
Resources,  headed  by  Canela  himself,  the  lumber  mills  would  be  provided  with  two 
months  to  cease  activities  in  the  region.  Lumber  mills  could  be  fined  $5,000  to  $10,000 
pesos  (1  peso  = USS1.00)  and  the  owners  subjected  to  6 months  to  2 years  in  prison  for 
violation  of  the  law.  The  government  could  confiscate  illegally  obtained  forestry 
products  as  well  as  the  machinery  and  animals  used  to  remove,  process,  and  transport  the 
products.  Mills  responsible  for  repeated  infractions  could  be  shut  down  and  prohibited 
from  operating  for  a period  of  1 to  5 years  (Gaccla  I9S4). 

This  new  law,  a direct  attack  on  the  lumber  companies,  stepped  on  the  Iocs  of 
important  and  powerful  interest  groups.  Cancla's  role  in  the  formation  of  protected  areas 
in  the  Cordillera  Central  ended,  when  on  September  9,  1 954,  by  decree  no.  1 54,  he  was 
discharged  from  his  position  as  Director  of  the  Commission  of  Natural  Resources.  Law 


4120  of  April  21,  1955  derogated  Law  4120  of  1954,  mentioning,  among  other  things. 


that  the  Law, 

had  created  a social  problem  by  covering  an  immense  territorial  area,  placing  the 
agriculture  of  the  region  in  jeopardy,  grounds  making  it  necessary  to  undertake  a 
new,  more  conscientious  study. . directed  towards  creating  new  legal  dispositions 
that  at  the  same  time  as  obviating,  if  at  all  possible,  any  difficulties,  will  serve  to 
prevent  the  disappearance  of  the  valuable  natural  riches  and  the  perturbation  of 
the  hydrographic  regimen  of  the  waters  that  emanate  from  the  Cordillera  Central. 
[Zaglul  1998: 224-5,  auth.  trans.] 

Stage  4:  Law  4389-56  and  the  Formation  of  the  Armando  Bermudez  National  Park 
In  1956,  a new  law  was  promulgated.  Law  4389-56  essentially  vindicated  the 
lumber  companies,  handing  over  to  them  many  of  conservation  victories  won  by  Canela 
while  at  the  same  time  demonizing  the  peasantry  with  articles  that  further  restricted  their 
traditional  subsistence  strategies  (Gaceta  1956).  True,  and  fortunate  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  Republic,  the  source  of  lowland  water  was  to  be  protected.  The  Y aque  del  Norte 
Preserve,  Armando  Bermudez  National  Park,  and  lands  within  the  Bao  watershed  were 
consolidated  into  one  protected  area-the  Armando  Bermudez  National  Park  Forest 
Reserve.  And  the  first  article  of  the  new  law's  “Consideraciones"~thc  standard 
introduction  to  Dominican  laws — emphasized  the  importance  of  preserving  the  highland 
watershed. 

The  conservation  of  the  primary  watersheds  of  the  Cordillera  Central  are  of 
primary  importance  to  preserve  the  irrigation  works  and  dams  that  are  fed  by 
these  rivers,  which  are  vital  for  the  stability  of  national  agriculture. 

But  from  the  outset.  Law  4389-56  betrayed  and  redefined  those  very  issues  that  had 
previously  created  so  much  conflict  around  Law  3841-54,  specifically  control  of  logging 
activities.  The  Consideraciones  continued, 

Outside  of  the  protected  area  there  are  lands  that  are  only  apt  for  the  lumber 
industry,  which  is  vital  for  the  national  economy  and  the  utilization  of  these  lands 
in  different  agricultural  pursuits . . .is  the  equivalent  of  their  destruction  as  an 
economic  factor. 
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The  lumber  industries  are  already  established  on  the  majority  of  those  lands,  and 
the  conservation  of  the  lands  in  those  regions  depends  upon  the  rational  manner  in 
which  those  forests,  used  by  those  industries,  are  exploited. 

Thus,  in  contrast  to  Canela's  law  of  1 954  that  viewed  the  lumber  companies  as 
the  primary  threat  to  the  forests  of  the  Cordillera,  the  1956  law  redeiined  the  lumber 
companies  as  vital,  both  to  the  national  economy  as  well  as  for  the  conservation  of  the 
forests.  Furthermore,  whereas  Canela  intended  to  prohibit  all  logging  or  mills  within  five 
kilometers  of  the  park,  the  new  law  established  a scries  of  “lumber  zones"  along  the 
boundaries  of  the  park  that  reserved  the  standing  timber  exclusively  for  the  lumber 
companies.  The  cutting  of  pine  for  agricultural  purposes  (tumbas)  in  these  zones  was 
strictly  prohibited.  The  law  established  some  controls  on  the  lumber  operations,  including 
the  provision  they  should  only  cut  trees  marked  and  authorized  by  the  Secretariat  of 
Agriculture.  Nevertheless,  as  previously,  the  lumber  mills  simply  continued  doing  as  they 
pleased. 

The  Consideracioncs  paid  some  lip  service  to  rights  of  peasants.  Article  4 
acknowledged  that:  'There  are  some  individuals  within  the  area  who  have  small  but 
longstanding  agricultural  activities,  the  suppression  of  which  could  cause  social 
problems."  But  in  contrast  to  its  treatment  of  the  lumber  companies,  the  new  law  let  the 
entire  weigh!  of  blame  for  environmental  devastation  fell  on  the  campesinos.  The  law 
implied  that  the  campesinos*  invasion  of  lumber  arcas-and  not  the  activities  of  the 
lumber  companies--werc  responsible  for  the  deforestation  of  the  mountains.  A scries  of 


within  the  border  of  the  park  were  to  be  displaced.  Many  areas  adjacent  to  the  reserve 
were  designated  as  coffee  zones  where  cultivation  of  crops  not  intercalated  with  coffee 
trees  was  prohibited.12  The  law  also  delivered  a final  blow  to  the  terrenos  comuneros  by 


I campesino  activities.  All  residents  living 
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calling  for  Ihe  division  of  all  of  hitherto  undivided  lands  located  within  or  close  to  park 
limits.15  Within  the  reserve  itself,  the  uses  campcsinos  made  of  the  lands  and  resources, 
including  subsistence  farming,  the  grazing  of  livestock,  the  hunting  of  feral  pigs  and 
other  wild  species,  and  all  other  uses  of  the  natural  resources  in  the  area,  were  strictly 
prohibited.  To  enforce  the  laws  a special  new  Forestry  Police  Corps  was  created. 

Displacements 

Elders  living  in  the  hamlets  of  the  Cordillera  clearly  remember  the  displacements 
that  took  place  after  the  formation  of  Bermudez  National  Park.  Households  were 
scattered  throughout  the  deepest  and  most  remote  areas  of  the  newly  formed  park.  The 
exact  number  is  not  known.1,1  But  evidence  suggests  that  it  was  in  the  hundreds  if  not  the 
thousands.  In  La  Lomita  alone,  the  deep  mountain  hamlet  close  to  Los  Postes  where  Don 
Martin  lived,  35  families  were  displaced.  In  combination  with  two  other  nearby  hamlets, 
the  ciders  estimate  that  up  to  100  households,  a total  of  500  or  more  people,  were 
displaced. 1 5 Furthermore,  many  campesinos  that  lived  along  the  margins  of  the  park 
depended  on  the  parklands  for  their  subsistence  gardens,  coffee  stands,  livestock  as  well 
as  hunting,  lumber  and  other  activities.  Once  the  displacement  process  had  been 
initiated,  the  fanners  had  30  days  to  cease  their  activities  and  remove  their  cattle  from  the 

Most  of  the  campesinos  who  were  displaced  or  dispossessed  of  their  lands 
received  compensation  from  the  State.  For  the  majority,  compensation  involved  either  a 
direct  purchase  of  the  lands  (if  they  could  demonstrate  a peso  title  or  evidence  they 
owned  acciones)  or  purchase  of  the  existing  mejoras  (improvements)  on  the  land.  Elders, 
however,  recall  that  the  compensation  process  was  rife  with  corruption,  abuse  and 
misunderstandings.  In  the  words  of  one  informant: 
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My  properly  was  1 50  tarcas  of  coffee,  conuco  and  pasture,  and  what  did  they  pay 
me?  5400  pesos.  Others  who  had  less  properly  sold  it  for  520,000  pesos.  The 
alcalde  sold  his  for  whatever  he  wanted.  The  government  (Trujillo)  didn't  trick 
anyone.  But  he  sent  Pilo  Santcliccs  (Trujillo's  strongman  in  the  region)  as  the 
second  President,  and  told  him:  these  millions  are  so  that  you  can  purchase  the 
properties  of  the  people  who  live  in  the  park,  according  to  a price  that  they 
negotiate.  But  with  only  half  a million  they  bought  out  everyone  in  the  park.  Pilo 
and  the  alcalde  took  the  rest  of  the  money. 

Campesinos  complain  that  the  park  limits  were  manipulated  to  include  lands  owned  by 
los  granite-privileged  individuals  close  to  the  regime  such  as  Santelices-so  that  they 
could  sell  their  lands  to  the  State  at  exorbitant  prices.  At  the  same  lime  los  chiquitos,  the 
common  campcsino,  received  a pittance  for  their  undervalued  properties.  Lawyers 
involved  in  paying  the  campesinos  for  the  lands  would  also  deceive  them.  Many 
campesinos  complain  that  they  were  forced  to  leave  the  parklands  without  receiving  any 
compensation.  Many  of  those  interviewed  claim  to  still  hold  peso  titles  to  lands  within 
the  park,  lands  for  which  they  were  never  compensated. 

A few  campcsino  families,  those  living  along  the  western  parkdimils,  were 
offered  the  opportunity  to  settle  in  agricultural  colonies  along  the  Haitian/Dominican 
border.  Those  afortunados  (fortunate  ones)  received  housing  in  the  colony,  lands  and  a 
temporary  stipend  from  the  government  (up  until  the  time  that  their  lands  began  to 
produce).  However,  most  of  those  forced  to  sell  their  lands  or  mejoras  were  left 
completely  landless.  They  were  forced  to  seek  lands  in  other  areas  of  the  Cordillera, 
struggle  as  landless  workers  or  migrate  into  the  city.  Don  Leon,  from  Los  Posies,  stated 
that  after  the  displacement:  "I  left  everything  discarded.  When  Trujillo  was  killed,  I was 
doing  agricultural  day  jobs  for  6 pesos  a month,  dead  working,  dying  of  hunger."  Another 
elderly  informant  from  Los  Posies,  Don  Jose,  recalled  that. 

People  went  all  over  the  place, , .only  two  or  three  stayed  here  (in  Los  Posies). 

The  majority  went  to  San  Jose  de  las  Matas,  almost  all  of  them  went,  few  stayed 


here.  II  was  very  difficult  for  so  many  people  lo  slay  here,  ihere  wasn't  enough 


The  displacements  halted  the  incessant  demographic  movements  south  into  the  mountains 
and  drove  many  campesinos  back  north  to  where  their  families  had  originated.  The 
impact  of  these  displacements  thus  reverberated  in  sccciones  of  the  Cordillera  that  were 
further  removed  from  the  park  areas.  Georges  (1990:63)  reported  that  peasants  evicted 
from  parklands  in  the  remote  areas  around  her  case  study  seccidn  of  Los  Pinos  simply 
moved  onto  unclaimed  lands  on  the  southern  fringes  of  the  seccidn.  By  the  end  of  the 
process,  the  displaced  campesinos  occupied  all  remaining  available  lands  in  the  seccidn 
of  Los  Pinos. 

Overall  then  the  displacements  appear  to  have  had  the  effect  of,  among  other 
things,  further  driving  campesinos  into  the  remaining  available  marginal  lands  in  the 
Cordillera  and  exacerbating  land  distribution  problems.  It  also  represented  the  first  stage 
of  subsequent  measures  that  drove  the  campesinos  out  of  the  mountainous  hinterlands  of 
the  Cordillera.  Many  displaced  campesinos  who  had  once  considered  themselves  rich,  by 
virtue  of  their  access  to  a wealth  of  natural  resources  in  the  highlands,  now  became 
impoverished.  In  the  words  of  Don  Martin: 

I came  here  lo  make  myself  rich  because  the  government  would  give  me  lands 
where  I wanted.  Then  when  they  displaced  us  from  the  park,  what  I had  built  up 
was  all  tom  down.  I milked  nine  cows,  I had  my  mules  to  carry  coffee,  15  sows, 
hundreds  of  chickens,  turkeys,  goals,  and  I went  back  to  nothing.  What  Trujillo 
gave  me  for  that  farm  was  S400  pesos.  I bought  a house  plot  I was  forced  to  buy 
pieces  of  casaba  bread  when  the  root  crops  in  the  park  were  rotting,  being  lost. 

Forest  Crimes 

Despite  the  displacements  taking  place  in  the  Cordillera,  the  government 
continued  lo  market  rights  to  timber  in  the  region.  Regulation  5387  of  1959,  signed  by 
the  dictator's  brother,  Hector  Molina  Trujillo,  puppet  President  of  the  time,  provided  that 
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all  moral  or  physical  individuals  wishing  to  receive  permission  from  the  Secretariat  of 
Agriculture  to  cut  timber  in  the  Forest  Reserve  of  Armando  Bermudez  National  Park 
would  have  to  first  obtain  a concession  directly  from  the  Executive  Power  (Gaceta  1959). 
The  solicitation  for  the  concession  was  to  include,  among  other  things,  a map  of  the  area 
to  be  exploited,  the  methods  to  be  used  to  carry  out  the  exploitation  as  well  as  the  amount 
that  the  solicitor  was  offering  to  pay  the  Dominican  State  for  each  tree  cut. 

Elders  frequently  tell  stories  of  campcsinos  who  were  imprisoned  for  attempting 

the  only  ‘criminals'  to  use  the  CordiUeran  highlands  at  the  time.  During  the  same  period, 
the  Trujillo  regime  came  under  fire  by  the  Organization  of  American  States  for  its  record 

Betancourt.  Internal  opponents  and  exiled  Dominicans  living  outside  of  the  country 
began  to  sponsor  popular  anti-government  movements.  In  1959  Cuban-based  guerrilla 
exiles  landed  in  the  Cordillera  towns  of  Constanza,  Maimon  and  Estero  Hondo. 

Although  most  were  rapidly  killed  by  Trujillo's  efficient  military  corps,  a small  band 
escaped  into  the  remote  mountains  of  Valle  Nuevo,  in  the  heart  of  the  Cordillera  Central 
(now  in  Rancicr  National  Park).  In  the  months  of  June  and  July  of  1 959,  Ramfis  Trujillo, 
the  dictator's  son  and  commander  of  the  Dominican  armed  forces,  directed  military 
operations  against  the  guerrillas.  The  starving  guerrillas  were  eventually  tracked  down 
and  killed  in  Las  Papas,  along  the  margins  of  the  current  Rancier  National  Park.  Their 
final  stand  was  made  in  the  center  of  Las  Papas,  in  a clearing  of  a lumber  batey  located 
close  to  the  mills  operated  by  the  Bermudez  family. 

But  the  conquest  was  not  accomplished  without  significant  environmental  impact. 
In  a move  intended  to  draw  the  guerillas  out  of  the  mountains,  Ramfis  had  ordered  the 
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northern  and  northeastern  part  of  the  park  bombarded  with  napalm  (De  Lancer  1993). 
Fearing  repercussions,  campesinos  in  the  surrounding  area  reportedly  also  set  fire  to  the 
hills,  "to  discourage  the  barbudos  from  visiting  tlteir  communities."  Elders  ftom  the 
community  of  Las  Papas,  located  at  the  northern  entrance  to  Valle  Nuevo,  report  that  the 
remote  and  pristine  forests  of  the  Cordillera  Central  burned  for  over  a month. 

Conclusion 

This  chapter  began  an  examination  of  the  early  conservation  movement  and  its 
pantheon  of  heroes,  most  notably  Miguel  Canela  Lazaro  (1894-1977)  and  Juan  B.  Perez 
Rancier.  It  was  seen  that  Stale  bureaucrats  co-opted  the  anti-peasant  ideology  of 
conservationism  and  used  it  to  facilitate  environmentally  devastating  economic  ventures 
sponsored  by  urban  based  politico-economic  elites,  most  notably  logging  operations. 
Canela  attempted  to  curtail  the  destruction  wrought  by  the  lumber  companies.  In  the 
1940s,  he  began  to  view  the  lumber  companies  as  a greater  threat  to  the  remote  forests  of 
the  Cordillera  than  the  traditional  campesino  practices  and  he  succeeded  in  passing  laws 
that,  if  they  were  enforced,  would  have  stopped  logging  in  many  areas  of  the  Cordillera. 
His  efforts,  however,  were  nullified  by  more  powerful  stakeholders. 

The  lumber  companies  were  able  to  get  Canela's  laws  rescinded  and  to  hijack  the 
conservationist  agenda  to  extend,  rather  than  curtail,  logging  activity.  Reinforced  by  the 
conservation  narrative  that  vilified  campesinos  as  the  source  of  deforestation  and 
environmental  degradation,  lawmakers  continued  the  criminalization  of  their  traditional 
subsistence  activities.  The  only  policies  that  seemed  to  lake  the  interests  of  small  farmers 
into  consideration  were  equally  repressive  state  laws  directing  the  campesino  economy 
toward  the  production  of  coffee,  an  export  crop  of  growing  importance  which  by  the 
early  1950s  was  generating  massive  government  revenues  through  export  taxes  and 
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permiis  and  that,  by  1955.  Trujillo  dominated  through  his  control  over  the  recently 
formed  Cate  Dominicano  C * A coffee-export  monopoly  (Cordero  et  al.  1975).  At  the 
same  time,  park  formation  continued  the  appropriation  of  forests  for  the  use  by  the 
lumber  companies,  reducing  land  available  for  traditional  subsistence  and  leading  to 
large-scale  displacements  of  campesinos. 

The  formation  of  Bermudez  National  Park  and  the  subsequent  displacements  did 
not  constitute  a fatal  blow  to  the  peasantry  of  the  Cordilleran  hinterlands.  As  will  be 
discussed  in  the  chapters  that  follow,  at  least  some  campesinos  continued  to  struggle  to 
maintain  a peasant  way  of  life,  opportunistically  taking  advantage  of  the  ebb  and  (low  of 
State  control  generated  by  the  rough  tides  of  Dominican  politics.  But  there  was  a new 
special  interest  on  the  horizon.  The  Dominican  Government,  long  subjugated  to  and 
responsive  to  the  United  States,  would  come  under  increasing  pressure  from  Yankee  and 
international  development  experts  and  conservationist  groups  that  sought  a reorientation 
of  the  national  economy  and  the  use  of  national  resources  towards  a more  "progressive", 
urban-based  development  model.  As  will  be  seen  in  the  following  chapters,  the 
international  groups  were  also  championed  by  local  politico-economic  elites  who  had 
concomitant  ulterior  motives,  motives  that  were  to  change  many  of  the  formerly  self- 
sufficient  rural  campesinos  into  impoverished  urban  slum  dwellers,  a scenario  hospitable 
to  the  growth  of  a low-wage  industrial  labor  force  that  could  be  exploited  by  Dominican 
capitalists  and  that  would  attract  foreign  capital. 
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’ As  early  as  1 942  ibe  primary  crop  area  in  the  Yaque  della  had  been  drained  and  ihe  company  established  a 


CHAPTER? 

STATE  OF  SIEGE  It  CHEAP  LABOR  AND  CHEAP  FOOD,  INDUSTRIALIZATION 
AND  URBANIZATION  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 

Ratael  Leonidas  Trujillo  was  gunned  down  on  Ihe  night  of  May  30,  1961.  His 
assassination  marked  the  end  of  30  years  of  a regime  so  totalitarian  that  Robert  D. 
Crasswellerf  1 966:4)  likened  Trujillo  to  ••the  Oriental  despots  of  ancient  times. . .whose 

domination."1  Under  1 rujillo  the  influence  of  the  State  had  been  brought  to  bear  on 
campesinos  living  in  virtually  every  pocket  of  the  country.  The  end  of  Trujillo  was  not, 
however,  the  end  of  the  State's  intrusion  into  the  lives  of  the  peasants  of  the  Northern 
Cordillera.  Dominican  domestic  politics  now  came  under  the  control  of  international 
development  agencies  acting  in  conformance  with  US  foreign  policy  makers  and 
dominant  Dominican  groups. 

This  chapter  will  show  that,  although  they  began  during  the  dictatorship.  State 
macroeconomic  and  environmental  policies  in  the  post-Trujillo  period  resemble  a siege- 
like  attack  mounted  against  the  peasants  of  the  Cordillcran  hinterlands.  A military  siege 
involves  slowly  forcing  an  opponent  into  capitulation  by  surrounding  them  and  cutting 
them  off  from  access  to  critical  resources  such  as  food.  Like  a siege,  the  consequence  of 
State  policies  in  the  Cordillera  was  to  progressively  alienate  campesinos  from  resources 
upon  which  they  depended  to  make  a living.  Conservation  policies  and  highly  skewed 
land  distribution  restricted  access  to  the  factors  of  production  required  for  subsistence 
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agriculture  and  cash  cropping.  From  another  quarter,  subsequent  State  policies  to  control 
food  prices  would  paralyze  the  rural  agricultural  economy  while  at  the  some  time 


ensuring  that  surpluses  produced  by  campesinos  in  rural  areas  would  be  captured  and 
reinvested  in  urban-based  development  initiatives.  Over-exploitation  of  the  remaining 
resources — by  the  campesinos  themselvcs—led  to  environmental  degradation  and  further 
reductions  in  productivity.  The  cumulative  effect,  if  not  explicitly  and  consciously 
intended  by  any  particular  policy  maker,  was  nonetheless  that  of  slowly  driving  the 
campesinos  out  of  the  coveted  highlands  of  the  Conlillera.  In  the  lowlands  and  urban 
areas  they  would  be  forced  to  seek  employment  in  low-wage  agroindustrial  entetprises, 
the  growing  import  substitution  and  offshore  assembly  industries  or  an  emerging  service 
sector.  Others  would  become  incorporated  into  the  urban  "surplus  labor"  force  within  a 

vendors  and  multiple  other  self-employment  activities  in  the  primary  urban  areas  of  the 
country  (Itzigsohn  2000). 

This  chapter  traces  out  these  policies  out  at  a national  level,  with  the  objective  of 
providing  a background  for  the  subsequent  chapters  in  which  I describe  the  dramatic 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  lives  of  the  campesinos  of  the  Cordillera  over  the 
past  four  decades. 


The  Two  Faces  of  United  States  Occupation 
During  the  period  from  1961  to  1966  there  were  14  different  Dominican 
governments,  a coup  de  etat  carried  out  by  the  Dominican  military,  and  a Civil  War 
fought  in  the  streets  of  Santo  Domingo  (Hartlyn  1998:60).  The  disorder  prompted  the 
United  States  to  initiate  massive  and  direct  involvement  in  Dominican  internal  affairs. 
U.S.  presence  became  most  visible  in  1965  when,  under  the  guise  of  an  OAS  operation, 
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United  States  aimed  forces  fought  what  it  labeled  ‘rebels'  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo. 

In  reality  it  was  the  rebels  that  the  United  States  had  entered  the  country  to  support. 
Right-wing  former  Trujillo  allies  had  ousted  a liberal,  democratically  elected 
government.  The  U.S.  subsequently  supported  the  military  junta  that  had  overthrown  the 
president,  compelled  a compromise  from  the  led,  and  took  complete  control  of  the  newly 
reconstituted  Dominican  Armed  Forces. 

Military  invasion  was  the  most  conspicuous  manifestation  of  U.S.  presence,  but  it 
was  only  a small  part  of  the  U.S.  involvement  in  the  country.  The  entire  transition  into  a 
post-Trujillo  State  was  earned  out  with  massive  U.S,  financial  and  technical  assistance. 
The  presence  and  influence  of  the  United  States  Agency  for  International  Development 
(USAID)  became  so  prominent  that  one  USAID  official  called  it  the  Dominican's 
“parallel  government”  (Gutierrez  1972). 

The  assistance  had  begun  in  1961  and  increased  rapidly  thereafter  (Hartlyn  1 998). 
Between  the  months  of  March  and  September  of  1 962,  USAID  programs  involving  an 
investment  of  S84  million  dollars  were  initiated  in  housing,  farm  to  market  roads, 
agrarian  reform,  agricultural  production,  and  education.  By  mid-September  1962  nineteen 
more  agreements  had  been  signed  for  another  US  S20  million  in  USAID  projects  (Martin 
1 966: 1 46).  The  development  assistance  became  increasingly  pronounced  throughout 
the  decade.  By  1 966  the  Dominican  Republic  was  second  only  to  Vietnam  as  the  highest 
per  capita  recipient  ofUS  aid  in  and  the  world  (Georges  1990:30).  Howard  Wiarda.  a US 
diplomat  during  the  period,  wrote  that,  "in  1966-67  the  United  States  was  omnipresent  in 
all  aspects  of  Dominican  life”  (Wiarda  1975:1 10,  auth.  trans.).3 

The  aid  came  through  the  US  Alliance  for  Progress  program,  the  objectives  of 
which  were  ostensibly  to  strengthen  the  social  and  material  conditions  required  to  sustain 


, however,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  became 
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manifest  in  the  Dominican  Republic  through  two  main  strategic  components.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Dominican  state  had  inherited  the  massive  fortunes  ofland  and  companies 
accumulated  by  Trujillo  and  his  associates.  One  of  the  explicit  objectives  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  was  to  reduce  skews  in  land  distribution  through  agrarian  reform,  which 
implied  the  redistribution  of  some  of  the  vast  landholdings  that  the  State  had  inherited. 
The  other  major  explicit  objective  was  to  develop  the  economy  by  fomenting  urban-based 
industrialization,  which  meant  opening  the  country  to  foreign  investment.  Although  this 
was  presented  as  a two-tiered  strategy  designed  to  address  both  rural  and  urban  social 
concerns,  the  implementation  of  the  agrarian  reform  program  did  not  resolve  the 
“structural  problems"  of  Dominican  agriculture.  Rather,  it  was  plagued  by  corruption 
and  failed  to  significantly  alter  the  country's  highly  skewed  land  distribution. 

Furthermore,  urhan-focused  industrialization  strategies  augmented  the  economic  pressure 
faced  by  rural  producers.  In  essence,  by  assuming  increasingly  reduced  living  standards 

a concomitant  investment  in  the  modernization  of  Dominican  agriculture,  the  rural 
producers  and  especially  the  small  campesinos  assumed  the  costs  of  industrial  growth  in 
the  cities  (Lozano  1997:23).  This  later  strategy  articulated  with  USAID  policy  of  using 
food  aid  to  support  US  agricultural  industry.  Not  only  was  the  food  bought  from  US 
formers  as  a mechanism  of  subsidizing/supporting  North  American  agro-business,  but  it 
was  then  used  as  an  instrument  to  undermine  agricultural  markets  specifically  in 
countries  that  produced  form  surpluses  while  at  the  same  time  promoting  industrial 
development  in  these  countries,  the  objective  being  to  shill  them  from  net  exporters  of 
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conlroversial  statement  need  only  visit  the  USAID  website).1 

Urban-Based  Development 

The  primary  consequence  of  U.S.  assistance  in  the  Dominican  Republic  was  the 
reorganization  of  the  national  economy  around  urban-based  development  policies 
designed  to  expand  the  manufacturing  sector  and  attract  capital  from  abroad.  In  the 
Dominican  Republic,  as  in  other  developing  countries,  political  and  economic  elites 
positioned  themselves  to  take  advantage  of  the  political  leverage  and  financial  resources 
made  available  by  U.S.  pressure  and  assistance.5  For  example,  many  of  the  Santiago  elite 
families  who  benefited  from  the  new  urban  development  strategy  and  established  close 
tics  to  the  international  agencies  were  from  the  same  families  who  had  made  or  added  to 
their  fortunes  through  the  operation  and  ownership  oflumber  mills  in  the  Cordillera 
(Yuncn  1985:113-4). 

The  early  urban  focused  strategy  involved  stimulating  the  growth  of  the 

involved  the  creation  of  on  infrastructure  base  to  support  such  industrial  development, 
and  the  maintenance  of  a low  wage  labor  force  that  would  attract  foreign  investment.7 
One  of  the  first  measures  taken  by  post-Trujillo  governments  was  the  passage  in  1962  of 
Law  4 “for  Industrial  Development”.8  This  law  provided  special  concessions  for  the 
importation  of  machinery  and  raw  materials  to  stimulate  capital  investment  in  industry. 

Up  to  the  Civil  War  in  1 965,  the  State  also  supported  industrial  investment  through  the 
selling  of  state  properties  at  low  prices  and  through  favorable  interest  rates  (Cassd 
1991:141).’ 
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In  Balaguer's  first  presidential  term  after  US  supervised  elections  in  1966, 
incentives  for  local  industrialists  and  foreign  capitalist  investors  were  once  again 
reinforced  and  consolidated  through  the  passage  of  the  controversial  Law  No.  299  de 
Protection  e Incentive  Industrial  (Industrial  Protection  and  Incentives). 10  Rumors 
circulated  that  USAID  participated  actively  in  the  drafting  of  this  legislation  as  part  of  a 
strategy  to  open  the  Dominican  market  to  US  investment  and  further  tic  Dominican 
industry  to  the  US  markets  (Moya  Pons  1992:159).  Similar  to  Law  No.  4,  this  legislation 
protected  local  industries  and  granted  foreign  investors  concessions  through  the  waiver  of 
tariffs.' ' At  the  same  time,  USAID  and  other  international  organizations  provided 
funding  to  establish  lending  institutions  designed  to  make  capital  available  to  potential 
investors.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  Fondo  de  Inversion  para  et  Desarrollo 
Economico  (FIDE)  (Investment  Fund  for  Economic  Development)  established  in  1966 
with  USS13  million  from  USAID,  S12  million  from  the  IDB,  and  SI  1.4  million  from  the 
Dominican  Central  Bank.  By  1971,  FIDE  had  provided  a total  financing  of  USS17.2 
million  for  159  projects  (ONAPLAN  1971). 

In  the  case  of  foreign  investment.  Law  299  limited  concessions  “to  those  areas 
where  local  technology  and  the  lack  of  capital  limited  the  investments  of  Dominican 
businessmen",  primarily  mining,  metallurgy,  tourism  and  duty  free  assembly  industries 
(Moya  Pons  1992:154,  auth.  trans.).  What  the  legal  proscriptions  on  foreign  investment 
meant  in  practice  is  questionable.  Balaguer  displayed  a marked  preference  for  supporting 
foreign  investment  projects  (Moya  Pons  1992:173).  Many  foreign  investors  accessed 
local  capital  through  FIDE  and  other  sources.  Between  1969  and  1973  generous  state 
subsidies  and  incentives  helped  major  multinationals  become  established  in  the 


Dominican  Republic,  among  them  companies  like  Rosario  Resources  (USA),  Shell  Oil 
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(Haina  refinery),  Falconbridge  Dominicana  (Canadian),  and  Nestle  milk  (USA)  (Moya 
Pons  1992:174).  Furthermore,  pre-existing  companies  like  the  sugar  giant  Gulf  and 
Western  Corporation  took  advantage  of  the  concessions  to  expand  their  business 
interests.  It  was  the  Gulf  and  Western  Corporation,  for  example,  which  in  1969 
established  the  La  Romana  duty  free  zone,  the  first  free  trade  zone  in  the  country. 

USAID  and  the  IDB  also  provided  financing  for  infrastructure  development  that 
would  provide  support  for  industrialization  and  attract  foreign  investors  through  the 
construction  of  hydroelectric  dams,  highways,  and  canals.  The  first  dam  built  with 
foreign  loans  was  the  Taveras  Dam  on  the  Yaquc  del  Norte  river  in  the  early  1970s.  The 
dam  was  designed  to  provide  irrigation  to  the  lower  Yaque  valley  and  potable  water  and 
cheap  hydroelectric  power  to  the  city  of  Santiago.  Between  1971  and  1973,  the 
Dominican  government  requested  USS151 .9  million  in  financing  for  the  construction  of 
roads  and  other  large  public  works  projects;  technical  training  including  that  of  5000 
industrial  workers;  and  for  the  development  of  new  sectors  such  as  tourism  (ONAPLAN 
1971).  International  consultants  were  actively  involved  in  developing  plans  to  foment 
investment  in  tourism  development.  Studies  by  the  Organization  of  American  States  and 
UNESCO  on  the  viability  of  tourist  growth  would  contribute  to  the  declaration  of  five 
tourist  "poles"  or  zones,  which  along  with  the  incentives  for  the  development  of  duty  free 
zones  provided  for  in  Law  299,  presaged  the  next  major  stage  of  Dominican  economic 
development  that  would  initiate  in  the  1980s  (ONAPLAN  1971). 

Providing  Cheap  Labor  to  Capital 

With  the  emphasis  on  manufacturing  and  attracting  foreign  investment, 
maintaining  wages  low  became  of  critical  importance  in  State  development  planning. 

The  passage  of  Law  299  was  followed  by  an  austerity  plan  that  froze  salaries  in  the 
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public  and  private  sector.  Economic  developments  during  the  1970s  and  1980s  provided 
continued  pressure  to  reduce  available  labor  costs  in  order  to  attract  foreign  investment. 

Balaguer's  political  economic  strategy  involved  reducing  operating  expenses  at 
the  same  time  as  stimulating  economic  growth  through  massive  public  works  projects, 
projects  specifically  directed  toward  consolidating  the  infrastructural  base  required  for 
the  growth  of  the  urban-based  industrial  sector.  The  strategy  was  made  possible  by  the 
extraordinary  infusions  of  US  capital  into  the  Dominican  Republic  in  the  years  afier  the 
occupation.  For  example,  between  1 967  and  1 970,  US  assistance  in  the  form  of 
donations  and  loans  averaged  approximately  US  SI  33  million  a year.  The  US  sugar 
quota  alone  represented  32%  of  Government  revenues  (ONAPLAN  1971). 

U.S.  assistance,  U.S.  quotas  and  world  sugar  prices  remained  favorable  up  until 
the  mid-1970s,  during  which  time  the  Balaguer  government  invested  heavily  in  the 
infrastructure  recommended  in  development  plans  drafted  by  U.S.  supported  international 
agencies.  This  included  ports,  highways,  roads,  energy  infrastructure,  schools,  and  dams. 
The  result,  between  1970  and  1974,  was  an  annual  10%  growth  in  GNP  (Grasmuck  and 
Pessarl991).  The  period  became  known  as  the  "miracle  years."  By  the  mid-1970s, 
however,  the  “miracle"  had  ended.  The  international  price  of  sugar  and  other  primary 
commodities  fell.'2  The  world  was  entering  the  first  OPEC  inspired  'energy  crisis.'  The 
national  debt  was  rising.  By  the  lale-!970s  the  country  was  in  recession.  In  1981,  the 
U.S.  again  severely  reduced  the  sugar  quotas,  and  in  1 982  the  world  economy  was  shaken 
by  a second  oil  crisis.  Daily  energy  blackouts  became  a customary  experience  for 
Dominicans  living  in  urban  areas.  The  country  began  to  experience  major  economic 
problems  such  as  the  total  depletion  of  foreign  exchange  reserves.  The  overvaluation  of 
the  peso  created  conditions  in  which  minimum  wages  remained  high  in  comparison  to 
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other  areas  of  Latin  America,  discouraging  international  investors  (Fuller  1999).  In  1984 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  imposed  a severe  structural  adjustment  program 
that  included  the  devaluation  of  the  peso,  up  to  that  time  tied  to  the  U.S.  dollar,  among 
other  measures.'1  Although  ISI  policies  were  never  completely  abandoned,  in  the  early 
1 980s  there  was  a shift  in  economic  development  strategy  towards  export-led 
development  and  the  expansion  of  the  tourist  sector.  The  structural  adjustment  program 
and  devaluation  of  the  peso  had  the  desired  effect  of  lowering  wage  and  exchange  rates, 
factors  that  favored  international  investment.  The  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative,  initiated  by 
the  U.S.  Reagan  administration  in  1983,  provided  further  incentives  to  attract  capital  to 
the  country.  The  latter  part  of  the  1 980s  consequently  brought  a steady  increase  in  local 
and  foreign  investment  in  export-led  manufacturing  and  tourism. 

This  process  once  again  favored  the  traditional  economic  elites  of  the  country, 
who  were  able  to  adjust  to  invest  in  these  new  sectors  individually  or  in  partnership  with 
foreigners.  At  the  same  time,  the  economic  model  continued  to  emphasize  the 
competitive  advantage  of  maintaining  an  expanding  supply  of  low  wage  laborers. 
Itzigsohn  (2000)  points  out  that  both  the  ISI  and  ELD  strategies  involve  the  “granting  of 
cheap  labor  to  capital."  As  Figure  7-1  shows,  throughout  the  1980s  real  minimum  wages 
continued  to  decline  and  even  by  1999,  only  in  the  large  industries  had  minimum  wages 
slightly  surpassed  their  1 980  value  whereas  in  the  small  and  medium  industries  as  well  as 
in  the  free  trade  zones  minimum  wages  remained  at  85%  of  their  1 980  value  or  less. 
Similarly,  Figure  7-2  shows  that  throughout  this  period,  the  contribution  of 
manufacturing  to  the  GDP  increased  steadily.  Free  trade  zones  became  much  more 
important  within  the  manufacturing  sector  at  the  same  time  as  the  contribution  of  sugar  to 


the  overall  GDP  waned. 
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Figure  7-1.  Real  value  of  minimum  wages  by  sector  1980-1999  (from  official  figures  of  the 
Dominican  Banco  Central  in  CEPAL  2000  adjusted  to  consumer  price  index  of 
1980).  Large  =capital  of 500.000  pesos  or  more.  Medium=  capital  of 200- 
500,000  pesos.  Small=  capital  of  less  than  200.000  pesos 


Figure  7-2.  Shills  in  GDP  fro 


tm  manufacturing  1970-1999  in  millions  of  pesos  at  1991  prices 
Banco  Central  estimates  provided  in  CEPAL  2000) 


Cheap  Food  fur  Cheap  Labor 

In  order  to  secure  voles  and  political  support  in  light  of  low  wages,  the  Balaguer 
and  later  PRD  governments  look  measures  that,  in  more  theoretical  terms,  also 
represented  a subsidy  for  the  reproduction  of  the  urban  labor  force.  These  subsidies  took 
many  forms:  free  energy;  allowing  the  invasion  of  State  lands  in  urban  areas;  and  the 
construction  of  subsidized  housing  by  the  government. 

However,  the  policies  that  most  affected  rural  producers  were  the  indirect 
subsidies  provided  for  urban  workers  in  the  form  of  price  controls  applied  to  basic  food 
staples.  Keeping  the  cost  of  staples  down  was  achieved  by  reducing  tariffs  on 
agricultural  products  considered  to  be  important  for  import  substitution  such  as  com  and 
other  unprocessed  foods,  flooding  the  country  with  'food  relief  through  long-term  credit 
sales  of  US  grains  and  vegetable  oils,  and  food  donations  distributed  through 
organizations  such  as  CAR1TAS  and  CARE. 

Food  imports  to  the  Dominican  Republic  increased  dramatically  in  the  early  post- 
Trujillo  period  and  food  aid  constituted  an  important  early  component  of  US  assistance  to 
the  country.  No  comprehcasive  analysis  exists  on  the  topic  of  food  aid  for  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  primary  data  is  not  readily  available.  For  that  reason,  it  is  necessary  to 
resort  to  secondary  sources.  The  information  garnered  from  these  sources  attests  to  the 
overall  importance  of  food  aid  as  an  instrument  of  development  policy  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  during  the  post-Trujillo  period. 

Aquino  Gonzdlezl  1978)  calculated  that  between  1958  and  1975,  the  Dominican 
Republic  imported  a total  of  USS650  million  in  food  imports,  and  at  least  20%  of  these 
imports  were  constituted  by  food  assistance  in  the  form  of  donations  (7%)  or  flexible 
food  loans  <I3%).15  The  United  States  initiated  these  large-scale  food  assistance  and 
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donation  programs  early  in  the  post-Trujillo  period.  John  Martin,  the  US  Ambassador  in 
1962,  recalled  that  during  this  period  the  representatives  of  the  Dominican  governments 
frequently  appealed  to  him  for  more  food  assistance  to  appease  the  growing  and  restive 
urban  masses.  According  to  Martin,  by  1 962  CARITAS  was  already  feeding  as  many  as 
350,000  Dominicans  a day  (which  would  have  constituted  approximately  10%  of  the 
population),  and  two  other  organizations.  CARE  and  the  Church  World  Services  were 
also  active  in  the  distribution  of  food.  Furthermore,  between  the  autumn  of  1 962  and 
Dec.  1 963  the  country  received  50,000  tons  of  rice  and  10,000  tons  of  corn.  These  were 
included  in  a S 1 7.9  million  dollar  PL-480  Food  for  Peace  program  that  constituted  more 
than  20%  of  total  food  imports  that  year  (Aquino  1978;  Martin  1966:721).  By  1966, 
besides  unspecified  Title  I grants  (food  provided  through  low  credit  loans)  the  Dominican 
Republic  also  received  S27.227.000  in  Title  II  US  Food  Gills  and  Grants  and  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  reported  that  one  in  four  Dominicans  depended  to  some  degree  on  US 
Food  Aid  (Georges  1990:30;  Stanley  1973:322).  In  1968.  food  assistance  constituted  an 
estimated  40%  of  total  food  imports  and  this  percentage  did  not  go  below  30%  until  1973 
(Aquino  1978).  Furthermore,  from  1968  to  1973  at  least  40%  ofthe  imports  were  under 

Interamcrican  Committee  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  in  1 971 , the  Dominican 
government  justified  its  request  for  an  increase  in  the  US  sugar  quota  for  the  countiy  by 
arguing  that  “a  considerable  portion  of  the  foreign  exchange  obtained  through  sugar 
exports  has  been  used  to  acquire  products  from  the  agricultural  sector  of  the  United 
States"  (ONAPLAN  1971:17). 

In  1969,  the  Dominican  Institute  for  the  Stabilization  of  Prices,  better  known  as 


1NESPRE,  was  founded  with  RD$3  million  in  financing  from  USAID.16  The  i 
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objective  of  INESPRE  was  ihe  regulation  of  agriculiural  prices  both  for  the  consumer  and 
rural  producer,  and  "tile  control  and  distribution  of  imported  articles  through  international 
assistance  programs"  (ONAPLAN  1971:16).  INESPRE  rapidly  became  the  instrument 
by  which  the  Dominican  government  controlled  the  prices  of  foodstuffs.  Besides 
flooding  the  market  directly  with  cheap  produce,  many  oflNESPRE's  imports  were  sold 

the  fabrication  of  their  products. 

Between  1972  and  1975  INESPRE  was  responsible  for  70%  of  all  food  imports 
into  the  Dominican  Republic  (Aquino  1978).1’  In  1972,  for  example,  INESPRE 
imported  RDS28  million  in  foodstuffs,  largely  through  PL-480  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  including  123  million  metric  tons  of  wheat,  163  thousand  quinlalcs  of 
rice  and  92  thousand  quintales  of  pinto  beans.1*  According  to  INESPRE's  annual 
memoir  for  that  year,  these  imports  were  necessary  "to  maintain  the  price  levels 
accessible  in  the  markets  as  a result  of  internal  demand"  (INESPRE  1972,  auth.  traits.). 

In  1973,  the  value  of  INESPRE  imports  increased  almost  threefold,  to  RDS77.083.339.84 
and  again  INESPRE's  annual  report  claimed  these  imports  were  necessary  to  “avoid  tut 
increase  [in  price)  in  articles  of  daily  consumption  (INESPRE  1973).  By  1980, 

INESPRE  was  responsible  for  1 7.8%  of  distribution  of  all  agricultural  products  sold  in 
urban  areas  in  the  Dominican  Republic  (Roscnfcld  1986).  This  pattern  continued 
throughout  the  1 980s  (Table  7- 1 ). 

Through  food  import  policies,  the  State,  under  pressure  from  local  and 
international  mvestots,  turned  the  domestic  terms  of  trade  against  local  agricultural 
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not.  the  programs  undermined  local  farmers.  No  detailed  study  exists  regarding  the 
specific  impact  of  these  policies.  But  Dominican  agronomists  and  other  scholars 
frequently  have  asserted  that  INESPRE  practices  drove  down  market  prices  for  domestic 
produce.  For  example,  Itzigsohn  (2000:45)  asserts  that  the  "subsidy”  urban  workers 
received  through  frozen  prices  for  agricultural  products,  “was  an  important  cause  of  the 
decline  of  the  small  peasantry  and  of  rural-urban  migration”.  Aquino  Gonzalez  (1978), 
who  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  1973-1975,  argued  that  the  freezing  of  prices, 
food  aid  and  massive  government  imports  had  a cumulative  effect  upon  internal  demand 
and  the  prices  that  farmers  received  for  basic  staples.  The  price  controls  that  INESPRE 
established  for  products  of  basic  necessity  such  as  beans  maintained  the  margin  of 
earnings  for  the  producers  at  very  low  levels.  Rosenfcld  ( 1 986:399)  stated  that  "the  price 
policies  do  not  favor  the  small  producer,  who  suffers  from  the  competition  of  the  import 
of  the  American  surplus  facilitated  by  law  PL-480  at  prices  lower  than  the  internal 
market,  which  permits  subsidizing  prices  for  the  urban  consumer”  (George  1 990;  Hatton 
et  al.  1 986).  And  in  the  specific  case  of  peanuts,  which  were  planted  in  many 
mountainous  areas  of  the  Cordillera  Central,  respected  Dominican  agronomist  Luis 
Crouch  (1979)  observed: 

Imports  permitted  the  price  of  peanuts  and  peanut  oil  to  increase  more  slowly  than 
the  rate  of  inflation  over  this  period.  Planners  could  thus  rationalize  ignoring 
domestic  production.  This  strategy  was  not  limited  to  peanuts  alone  but 
characterized  many  of  the  most  important  food  staples,  including  rice  and  com. 

At  the  same  time,  the  state  exerted  an  indirect  influence  on  farmers  by  failing  to 
control  the  price  of  key  inputs  to  production.  [Georges  1990:176] 

The  broader  consequences  of  these  policies  were,  in  the  first  place,  the 
progressive  decline  of  agriculture  and  livestock  as  an  overall 


I percentage  of  Dominic 


GDP.  As  is  shown  in  Figure  7-3,  between  1 980  and  1 999  there  was  either  stagnation 
gradual  overall  decline  in  the  production  of  many  food  staples  typically  produced  by 

becoming  a smaller  percentage  of  the  GNP,  the  importance  of  agriculture  vis-a-vis 
livestock  production  was  declining.  As  Figure  7-4  shows,  by  1995-1999,  livestock  ha 
equaled  crop  production  as  a percentage  of  overall  agricultural  production  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  The  causes  of  the  relative  increase  in  livestock  production  inclui 
Slate  policies  designed  to  promote  export-oriented  meat  production  through  state 
supports;  a rise  in  domestic  prices  for  meat  as  beef  production  was  reoriented  toward; 
export  (Georges  1 990: 1 79);  the  declining  quality  of  soils  for  production  of  crops,  and 
lock  of  investments  made  by  the  State  in  the  modernization  of  the  agricultural  sector. 


Figure  7-3.  Annual  production  of  t 


1999  from  CEPAI.  2000 


In  summary,  the  consequence  of  the  policies  of  price  supports  designed  to  foment 
industrial  production,  as  Lozano  points  out,  was  that  they  further  reinforced  the 
availability  of  a cheap  urban  labor  force  at  the  expense  of  the  rural  former: 

In  the  first  place,  the  model  rested  on  draining  surplus  from  the  agrarian  sector, 
without  being  followed  by  a subsequent  modernization  of  the  sector  that  would 
elevate  productivity.  The  result  was  a generalized  agrarian  crisis  that  in  little 
more  than  1 5 years  displaced  towards  the  cities,  primarily  towards  Santo 


Domingo  and  in  second  place  towards  Santiago,  around  1 million  people.  At  the 
same  time,  this  situation  weighed  on  the  dynamism  of  the  urban  labor  market, 
fragmenting  the  possibilities  of  productive  access  to  this  market  by  urban  worker, 
generating  a systematic  tendency  for  the  fall  of  the  average  salaries.  [1997:30, 
auth.  trans.  ] 

State  Neglect  of  Agriculture 

Agricultural  Reform 

State  neglect  for  the  agricultural  sectors  is  reflected  in  a number  of  ways,  one  of 
the  most  important  of  which  was  the  failed  agrarian  reform  program.  As  in  many 
countries  in  Latin  America,  Dominican  agrarian  reform  was  initiated  by  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program  with  the  collaboration  of  USAID.  The  first  efforts  at  agrarian  reform  in 
the  post-Trujillo  era  took  place  in  1962  with  the  distribution  of  some  of  the  lands 
appropriated  from  the  regime.  However,  as  Fernando  Franco  (1966)  points  out,  the  early 
agrarian  reform  cfl'orts  were  manipulated  by  politicians  and  elites  anxious  to  prevent 
agitated  campcsinos  from  invading  existing  latilundia.  Ostensibly,  the  agrarian  reform 
was  to  have  involved  the  redistribution  of  the  lands  appropriated  from  Trujillo,  his  family 

(approximately  377,000  hectares),  as  well  as  other  public  and  privately  held  lands 
(Duane  1980:142).  The  IAD  (Instituto  Agrario  Dominicano)  was  formed  by  Law  5879 
in  1962  os  the  agency  in  charge  of  land  distributions.  Early  on,  massive  publicity  and 
propaganda  was  dedicated  to  drawing  attention  to  the  agrarian  reform.  In  reality, 
however,  the  process  was  rife  with  fraud.  Lands  were  often  handed  out  to  supporters  of 
the  prevailing  party  in  power  or  turned  over  to  military  officials  who  rented  the  lands  or 
only  allowed  campcsinos  to  work  them  under  sharecropping  arrangements  (Franco  1966). 

During  the  1962-1972  period  the  distributions  of  land  were  irregular  and  sporadic, 
and  by  1970  had  failed  to  address  the  inequitable  distributions  of  land  in  the  country. 
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used  slate  credit,  technical  assistance,  equipment,  and  green  revolution  technologies.  Rice 
yields  greatly  improved.  In  four  of  the  years  from  1972  to  1986,  the  country  produced 
enough  rice  to  meet  domestic  demand.  The  farmers  sold  the  product  directly  to 
INESPRE,  which  marketed  the  product  at  guaranteed  prices  until  1986.  Besides  rice 
production,  however,  the  agricultural  reform  program  proved  to  be  a failure.  In  the  first 
place,  latifundists  resisted  government  initiatives  to  break  up  their  landholdings. 
Furthermore,  the  State  provided  little  support  in  the  form  of  extension  services,  credit, 
and  equipment  to  support  farmers  who  were  newly  established  on  agrarian  reform  lands. 
Corruption  also  continued  to  play  an  important  role  in  distributing  lands  to  non- 
campcsinos.  In  the  Cordillera  Central,  the  agricultural  reform  has  been  marked  by  unkept 
promises  to  relocate  highland  farmers  in  many  communities  to  lower  and  flatter  lands. 

A final  example  of  government  priorities  with  relationship  to  agriculture  and 
small  farmers  was  government  support  for  tile  production  of  “nontradhional”  agricultural 
commodities.  The  “nontraditional"  agricultural  sector  includes  all  agricultural  and  agro- 
industrial exports  other  than  the  traditional  sugar,  coffee,  cacao,  or  tobacco  and 
agricultural  products  for  the  domestic  market  (Raynolds  et  al.  1993).  Government 
support  to  promote  the  non-traditional  agricultural  sector  took  place  at  the  same  time  as 
the  limited  support  that  existed  for  the  production  of  basic  foods  for  the  local  market  was 
cut  bock  (Reynolds  et  al.  1993:1111).  The  policies  favored  the  production  of  new  export 
crops  over  the  traditional  export  crops  produced  by  the  peasantry.  For  example,  the 
mechanism  used  to  stimulate  domestic  and  international  investment  in  the  non-traditional 
agricultural  sector  was  the  Law  for  Agroindustrial  Incentives  of  1982.  In  the  words  of 
historian  Frank  Moya  Pons  this  law. 
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was  not  designed  to  favor  the  smallholding  campcsinos  but  rather  to  attract  the 
large  investors  and  foment  non-traditional  crops.  This  law  left  outside  of  its 
protective  framework  the  basic  traditional  crops  of  the  rural  economy  of  the  Cibao 

required  modem  technology  and  economies  of  scale  for  large  investment  projects 
that  the  traditional  peasants  did  not  know  how  to  manage:  African  Palm  oil, 
citrus  plantations  for  the  export  of  juices,  melons  and  winter  vegetables  for  the  US 
market,  fish  and  shrimp  farms,  rubber,  cotton,  processed  meats  and  flowers  for 
export.  [1992:308,  auth.  trans.] 

The  passage  of  this  law  also  coincided  with  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative,  which 
provided  the  duty-free  importation  of  agro-industrial  products  into  the  US  market  and 
encouraged  new  US  investments  in  the  Caribbean  (Moya  Pons  1 992:3 1 0;  Raynolds  ct  al. 
1993).  The  initiative  was  actively  supported  by  USAID,  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  in 
1986  the  development  organization  provided  support  ofDR$142  million  pesos 
(approximately  USS50  million)  to  support  the  diversification  of  agriculture  to  non- 
traditional  crops  such  as  citrus,  tomato,  African  palm,  among  others  (Meyer  1989).  From 
1982-1986,  non-traditional  agricultural  and  agro-industrial  exports  rose  from  US  S58 
million  to  US  S103  million  (Raynolds  ct  al.  1993:1 1 1 1).  At  the  same  time,  domestic  food 
production  in  the  Dominican  Republic  continued  to  decline  “in  the  face  of  growing 
competition  from  cheap  imported  grain  as  well  as  processed  foods  for  the  middle  and 
upper  classes"  (Raynolds  etak  1993:1113).  An  example  of  the  ongoing  decline  is  the 
recent  declaration  by  the  FAO,  which  in  2002  continued  to  express  concern  over  the  ever 
increasing  reliance  of  the  Dominican  Republic  on  food  imports  in  order  to  provide  for 


The  first  stage  of  the  post-Trujillo  State  siege  on  peasants  involved  policies  that 
reduced  farmers'  chances  to  achieve  a fair  value  for  their  produce.  Despite  the 
longstanding  rhetoric  regarding  agricultural  reform,  traditional  peasant  production  was,  in 
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reality,  ignored  in  favor  of  urban-importers  and  large-scale  export  producers.  The 
priority  of  the  State,  orchestrated  by  the  US  and  international  agencies,  became  the 
encouragement  and  exploitation  of  the  Dominican  Republic’s  ’’comparative  advantage"— 
a cheap  urban  labor  force.  Masses  of  impoverished  men  and  women  eager  for  low-wage 
employment  would  attract  international  capital  and  stimulate  investment  in  1SI  and 
export-led  development  industries. 

The  rural  campcsinos,  not  only  those  of  the  Cordillera  but  throughout  the  country, 
assumed  the  costs  of  these  industrialization  strategies.  The  small  farmers  absorbed  the 
impact  of  price  controls  established  on  their  products  that  served  together  with  the 
subsidized  or  often  gratuitous  US  imports  as  low  cost  food  supply  for  urban-based 
proletariat — themselves  primarily  former  campesinos  recently  driven  from  rural  areas. 

The  campesinos  of  the  Cordillera  began  joining  the  low  cost  labor  reserve  available  to 
satisfy  Dominican  industrial  capitalists  and  attract  loreign  investment.  These  were  direct 
consequences  of  past  Trujillo-state  policies  and  of  post-Trujillo  policies  designed  largely 
with  U.S.  guidance.  The  peasants  in  the  northern  Cordillera  faced  a situation  in  which 
they  had  limited  access  to  land,  a consequence  of  the  past  land  grabbing  activities  of 
lumber  mills  and  other  power  holders.  Now,  many  could  not  make  a profit  forming 
because  they  were  forced  to  sell  coffee  at  prices  established  by  monopolistic  companies 
and,  for  other  crops,  to  compete  with  subsidized  agro-industrially  produced  staples 
imported  from  the  United  States. 

Appearances  suggest  that  the  peasants  were  being  neglected  by  deliberate  design. 
The  price  of  foodstuffs  was  controlled  through  subsidized  imports,  but  little  concomitant 
investment  was  being  made  in  domestic  agricultural  production.  The  State  made  no 
attempt  to  control  the  price  of  fertilizers  or  pesticides,  the  costs  of  which  rose  rapidly 


vith  the  devaluation  of  the  ] 


relative  to  the  prices  received  for  agricultural  products  w 
the  1 980s.  Furthermore,  a major  study  in  1 983  pointed  out:  "considering  that  the 
production  of  the  basic  staples  of  the  Dominican  diet  is  fundamentally  in  the  hands  of  the 
small  and  medium  sized  farmers,  it  is  necessary  that  credit  policies  prioritize  their  needs." 
Nevertheless,  whereas  the  larger  farming  operations  could  turn  to  private  banks  for  loans, 
the  government-subsidized  credit  mechanism  supposedly  designed  to  support  the  small 
and  medium  farmers  (the  Agricultural  Bank  (BAGRICOLA)  proved  to  be  a mismanaged 
and  under-capitalized  government  institution  (ONAPLAN  1983).  For  that  reason  many 
farmers  had  to  turn  to  informal  credit  mechanisms.  The  lenders  were  generally 
middlemen  who.  benefiting  from  the  fact  that  direct  access  to  the  market  proved 
especially  difficult  for  the  small  and  medium  farmers,  could  dominate  local  markets  with 
little  outside  competition  and  charge  rates  of  interest  as  high  as  30%  or  more. 

In  summary,  the  policies  of  the  State,  guided  by  U.S.  policy  makers,  militated 
against  the  viability  of  campcsino  agriculture.  Whether  it  was  truly  intentional  or  not,  the 
strategy  functioned  in  effect  as  though  there  had  been  a deliberate  design  to  drive  the 
campesinos  off  tile  land  and  into  the  cities  where  they  would  be  available  to  work  in  the 
new  U.S.  promoted  industrial  sector.  This  was  stage  one  of  the  post-Trujillo  assault  by 
the  State  on  the  peasants.  The  second  stage  of  the  State  policies  aimed  at  the  peasantry 
was  to  be  a more  direct  attack  at  the  local  level,  consisting  of  the  strict  implementation  of 
new  forestry  and  park  policies,  the  subject  of  the  following  chapter. 


George  Washington  Blvd.,  the  avenue  that  runs  along  the  tnalecOn  (waterfront)  of  Santo  Domingo,  The 
plot  to  kill  Trujillo  was  not  hatched  by  revolutionaries  seeking  political  and  social  reform  but  rather  by  a 
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CHAPTERS 

STATE  OF  SIEGE  2:  CONSERVATION  AND  THE  MILITARIZATION 
OF  THE  HINTERLANDS 

Introduction 

Dominican  conservationist  policies  initiated  in  the  late  1960s  were  linked  to  the 
economic  and  political  restructuring  of  the  Dominican  Republic  described  in  the  previous 
chapter.  The  consolidation  of  a system  of  protected  areas  was  recommended  by  the  US 
policy-makers  and  supported  by  US  and  international  funds.  The  mountainous  areas  of 
the  country  now  became  most  important  to  the  State  not  as  a source  of  lumber  and  export 
crops,  but  as  a source  of  water  for  hydroelectric  dams,  lowland  irrigation  works,  and  the 
burgeoning  lowland  urban  populations.  As  we  shall  see,  the  policies  were  designed  and 
launched  under  themes  of  love  for  the  environment.  Their  real-life  consequence  was  a 
death  knell  to  the  lifeways  of  mountain  communities. 

The  conservation  strategies  inspired  by  an  urban-based  development  strategy 
constituted  a virtual  attack  on  the  traditional  campesino  economy.1  The  State  classified 
immense  expanses  of  new  territory  under  protected  area  status.  The  Forestry  Service  was 
militarized  and  restrictions  on  cutting  trees  were  strictly  enforced.  The  new 
macroeconomic,  conservation-oriented  and  military  enforced  policies  were  to  drive 
increasing  numbers  of  campesinos  out  of  the  mountains  and  into  the  cities  or  overseas. 

Conservation  in  the  Immediate  Post-Trujillo  Period 

The  passage  of  Forestry  Law  5SS6  in  1962  marked  the  first  posi-Truullo  attempt 
to  regulate  forest  resources,  prohibiting  among  other  things  the  clearing  of  lands  with  a 
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slope  grealer  than  25%  and  requiring  thal  a management  plan  be  presented  and  approved 
in  order  to  receive  new  limber  concessions.  In  the  same  year  executive  decree  8086-62 
established  the  Direction  General  Forestal  (General  Forestry  Directorate),  an  institution 
commonly  referred  to  as  FORESTA  that  was  placed  in  charge  of  issues  related  to  national 
forestry.  The  immediate  impacts  of  the  new  Forestry  Law  and  FORESTA  were 
negligible.  In  the  six  years  following  the  death  of  Trujillo,  State  control  over  rural  areas 
broke  down  and  depredation  of  the  forests  of  the  Cordillera  progressed  at  an  even  greater 
rate  than  before  (Antonini  et  al.  1975;  Gaceta  1 985).  Farmers,  landless  campcsinos  and 
opportunistic  land  grabbers  recount  taking  advantage  of  the  breakdown  of  State  control  to 
invade  stale  forests,  park  lands  and  abandoned  lumber  concessions,  asserting  their  claims 
through  clearing  land  in  a continuation  of  traditional  agricultural  and  pastoral  practices 
(Gcilliis  1998). 

activities.  Under  Article  143  of  Law  5856-62,  the  Secretariat  of  Agriculture  retained  the 
right  to  sell  trees  on  State  lands,  including  those  within  national  parks,  and  by  all 
accounts  made  widespread  use  of  that  right.  No  effort  was  made  to  encourage  the 
selective  cutting  or  reforestation  of  these  lands  by  the  concession  holders.  Indeed,  under 
the  new  law  reforestation  became  the  responsibility  not  of  the  mills,  but  of  a weak  State 
with  little  institutional  capacity  to  assume  that  task.  Lumber  companies  wasted  no  time 
in  taking  advantage.  Between  1 96 1 and  1 967  the  number  of  mills  and  concessions 
increased  from  approximately  65  to  178  (Martinez  1990;  ONAPLAN  I983).2 
International  Involvement  in  Natural  Resources  Policy:  the  1967  OAS  Study 

Between  1964  and  1966,  OAS  consultants  carried  out  a major  National  Resources 
Inventory  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  purpose  of  this  study,  according  to  the  OAS, 
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wns  to  “create  a national  resource  data  base  for  development  planning,  to  help  planners 
identify  projects  for  immediate  implementation,  and  to  enable  the  Dominican 
Government  to  plan  longcr-range  resource-development  activities  for  resource-rich 
zones"  (OAS,  1984).  The  final  report  included  integrated  maps  depicting  vegetation, 
land  use,  hydrology,  geology,  soils  and  land  capability,  population  distribution,  and 
transportation  networks.  It  proposed  projects  in  irrigation,  drainage,  flood  control,  crop 
diversification,  and  agricultural  production,  as  well  as  research  programs  in  mining, 
underground  water  resource,  forest  conservation,  and  national  park  development  (OAS 
1967  and  1984).  In  essence,  the  study  provided  a basic  framework  for  restructuring  the 
explo  a on  of  the  country’s  natural  resources  within  the  context  of  a modernized 
Dominican  economy. 

Regarding  the  campesinos  of  the  Cordillera,  the  report  portrayed  a scenario  in 
which  there  was  a clear  incompatibility  between  the  presence  of  a rural  mountain 
peasantry  and  of  an  economically  modem  and  developed  Dominican  Slate.  The  study 
emphasized,  for  example,  that  the  true  vocation  of  the  country’s  geography  was  not 
agricultural  but  timber  production.  Also,  an  analysis  of  aerial  photos  painted  a grim 
picture,  even  for  the  prospects  of  the  ongoing  commercial  exploitation  of  timber.  The 
study  reported  that  only  1 1.7%  of  the  national  territory  remained  covered  with 
commercially  valuable  forest.  The  study  further  defined  deforestation  and  soil  erosion  as 
the  country's  major  resource-degradation  problems.  The  consultants  pinpointed  out  the 
lumber  mills  in  the  Cordillera  Central-therc  were  approximately  80  valid  concessions  in 
1967,  but  it  is  not  known  how  many  of  these  were  active  (Martinez  1990:161-6)--as  well 
as  the  "excessive  population  densities"  in  the  mountains  of  the  Cordillera  as  the  primary 


agents  of  the  ongoing  ecological  devastation  (OAS  1984). 


In  response  lo  ihe  study,  the  State  adopted  severe  measures.  In  1967,  President 
Balaguer  banned  the  harvesting  of  all  live  trees  and  ordered  the  closing  of  all  commercial 
lumber  mills,  a restriction  that  continues  in  force  today,  three  and  a half  decades  later. 

The  decree  also  established  strict  prohibitions  on  the  sale  and  export  of  lumber. 
Furthermore,  in  the  same  year  under  Law  206  the  General  Forestry  Directorate  was 
transferred  from  the  Secretariat  of  Agriculture  lo  the  Dominican  Armed  Forces.  The  law 
cited  the  "organization  and  discipline  for  civic  action"  of  the  military  and  the  police  as 
the  reason  tills  measure  was  adopted  (Gaccta  1967).  Again,  even  stricter  measures  were 
adopted  in  1969  when  Executive  Decree  3777  prohibited  the  now  militarized  Forestry 
Service  from  issuing  any  cutting  permits  except  in  "extraordinary  circumstances"  and 
only  with  the  direct  approval  of  the  President  of  the  Republic.  This  measure  was  taken, 
according  to  the  decree,  primarily  to  protect  the  Taverns  and  Valdesia  dams  which  were 
under  construction  at  the  time.4 

These  new  State  policies  signaled  impending  economic  doom  for  residents  of  the 
Cordillera.  In  1967,  only  weeks  after  the  enactment  of  the  decree,  anthropologist  Gerald 
Murray  arrived  to  conduct  fieldwork  in  La  Loma,  a small  hamlet  in  the  northwestern 
Cordillera  Central.  Murray  was  immediately  struck  by  the  impact  of  the  new  measures: 

This  spelled  economic  disaster  for  almost  everyone  in  the  village.  The  sawmill 
workers,  of  course,  were  to  be  without  jobs;  and  no  provisions  were  announced  to 
find  them  new  jobs.  The  squattcr-farmeis,  whose  hilly  plots  of  land  produced 
well  for  two  or  at  Ihe  most  three  years,  of  necessity  had  to  seek  new  plots  every 
few  years,  which  involved  cutting  down  the  pine  trees  which  covered  the  hills. 
Since  this  was  now  to  be  strictly  prohibited  and  the  prohibition  enforced  (the 
prohibition  had  existed  but  was  loosely  enforced),  their  source  of  sustenance  was 
likewise  ripped  away  from  them.  In  effect  this  entire  community  had  been 
condemned  by  government  decree  lo  economic  death.  [Murray  1967:2] 


lion:  1970s  through  the  1990s 


Between  1 970  and  the  present,  international  organizations  such  as  the  United 
Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  (FAO),  USAID  and  the  United  Nations 
sponsored  major  studies  on  the  Dominican  environment  (FAO  1973;  ON  API.  AN  1983; 
USAID  1 98 1)  and  the  OAS  produced  two  more  major  regional  studies  (OAS  1977;  OAS 
1978).  The  reports  continued  to  focus  on  the  same  issues  as  those  exposed  in  the  1967 
OAS  report  emphasizing,  above  all,  problems  brought  on  by  the  ongoing  degradation  of 

the  plight  ofthe  campcsinos  but  little  sympathy  for  their  traditional  peasant  strategies, 

The  Slate  responded  to  the  reports  with  the  continued  enactment  of  conservation 
legislation,  most  notably  legislation  that  look  land  out  of  circulation  and  preserved  it  in 
the  form  of  parks,  scientific  reserves  and  buffer  zones.  Law  627  of  1977  declared  it  to  be 

areas  ofthe  country,  including  the  Cordillera  Central,  the  Sierra  de  Bahoruco,  the  Sierra 
de  Ncyba,  the  Sierra  de  Martin  Garcia,  the  Sierra  de  cl  Seybo,  and  the  Cordillera 
Septentrional.  This  entire  region  was  placed  under  a special  protective  jurisdiction  to  be 
managed  by  FORESTA  and  the  National  Institute  of  Hydraulic  Resources  (INDHR1),  the 

The  new  emphasis  on  the  growth  of  the  tourist  sector  in  the  1980s  provided  yet 
another  strong  incentive  for  park  formation  and  the  implementation  of  strict  conservation 
policies.  For  example,  in  the  1 970s,  the  Cordillera  region  between  Jarabacoa  and 
Constanza  was  declared  to  be  the  fifth  polo  turlstico  (literally  tourist  pole),  with  the 
attraction  being  the  fresh  mountain  forests  ofthe  Cordillera.  In  1 975,  with  the  support  of 
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the  Gulf  and  Western  Company,  Parque  Nacional  del  Esle  (East  National  Park)  was 
established  in  the  proximity  of  the  first  major  resort  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  Casa 
de  Campo  Resort,  constructed  by  Gulf  and  Western.  International  consultants  drafted  the 
early  plans  for  developing  this  park  as  a tourist  attraction. 

With  the  formation  of  the  Direccion  Nacional  de  Parques  (National  Parks 
Directorate  belter  known  as  DNP),  protected  area  formation  accelerated  in  the  1 980s  and 
1990s.  Between  1980  and  2000  the  State  set  aside  61  new  national  parks,  scientific 
reserves,  and  ecological  buffer  zones  (USAID  2001).  By  Januaiy  2002, 16%  of 


nd  and  12%  of  Dominican  terr 
protected  areas  (Table  8-1). 
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of  production,  if  not  one  of  the  publicly  formulated  objectives  of  the  State  policies,  was 
the  creation  of  a pressure  that  would  force  them  to  leave  the  Cordilleran  highlands. 
FORESTA  agents  were  instructed  to  step  up  pressure  restricting  swidden  agriculture,  the 
cutting  or  cleaning  coffee  groves,  and  livestock  grazing  both  within  and  on  the  outskirts 
ofthc  parks.  Besides  surveillance  and  repression,  the  strategy  employed  by  the  State 
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included  restricting  agricultural  credits  in  areas  near  to  the  parks.  A prohibition  on  the 
hunting  of  feral  pigs  (the  puerco  jibaro  or  puerco  Cimarron,  an  exotic  species  generally 
coasidcred  itself  to  be  an  agent  of  environmental  destruction)  constituted  a direct  attack 
against  the  montero  lifestyle.  Campcsinos  of  the  Cordillera  were  now  completely  denied 
use  of  areas  that  had  constituted  the  base  for  the  peasant  golden  age  of  the  early  port  of 
the  20*  century,  the  very  retreats  where  their  grandparents  and  great  grandparents  had 
originally  sought  refuge  from  forced  recruitment  into  the  armies  of  caudillos  and  other 
elements  of  State  control.  Even  in  areas  that  were  not  off-limits  to  peasants,  legislation 
restricting  land  use  gave  the  State  the  foothold  needed  to  slowly  choke  off  other  peasant 
subsistence  practices,  something  evident  in  the  demise  of  livestock  free  grazing. 

Beyond  the  breaking  up  of  the  terrenos  eomuneros  into  individual  holdings,  there 
have  been  two  Stale  tactics  used  to  eliminate  the  traditional  practice  of  free  grazing  in  the 
highlands  of  the  Cordillera.  The  first  involves  the  declaration  of  agricultural  zones  in 
areas  in  which  free  grazing  had  prevailed.  These  areas  were  called  la  Zona.  The  other 
method  was  called  the  Permiso  Pastizal  (Pasturage  Permit)  and  it  involved  the  required 
registration  and  paying  taxes  on  livestock  free-ranged  within  the  park. 

Agricultural  zones 

Despite  the  formal  break-up  in  the  late  1950s  of  the  comunero  lands  in  the  Sierra 
region  of  the  Cordillera  the  agro-pastoral  complex  continued  to  be  practiced  there  into  the 
late  1 970s  and  even  perhaps  into  the  1 980s.5  One  strategy  adopted  by  the  Stale  to  end  the 
practice  was  linked  to  the  designation  of  vast  areas  as  agricultural  zones  or  coffee  zones, 
called  by  locals  la  Zona.  The  use  of  the  zona  agricola  (agricultural  zone)  or  zona 


affee  zone)  i 
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Slate  lo  fomenl  the  expansion  of  cash  crops  or  expon  crops,  primarily  coffee,  al  the 
expense  of  the  liveslock  economy.  In  areas  falling  within  a designated  agricultural  or 

Many  locals  clearly  remember  the  arrival  of  la  zona  in  their  communities.  In 
most  cases,  the  Stale  simply  declared  a particular  area  lo  fall  within  a zona  and  the  locals 
had  to  respond  accordingly.  In  other  cases,  the  zona  designation  generated  significant 
conflict  among  ranchers  in  light  of  the  emergence  of  two  mutually  opposed  systems.  For 
example,  as  in  much  of  the  rest  of  the  western  Cordillera,  the  pioneering  families  of 
Loma  sin  Cerca  lived  on  communal  or  State  lands  and  the  local  economy  was  based  on 
the  agro-pastoral  complex.  Elders  report  that  in  the  late  1 950s  and  early  1 960s  outsiders 
in  search  of  land  began  to  establish  themselves  in  the  area.  These  individuals  owned  few 
animals.  The  majority  of  these  focused  on  cash  cropping,  especially  coffee  and  to  a lesser 
extent  short  cycle  and  annual  crops. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  free  grazing  continued  lo  predominate  in  the  region,  the  new 
agriculturalists  were  required  to  build  strong  empalizada  fences  lo  protect  their  crops 
from  roving  livestock  in  the  same  fashion  that  the  locals  did.  These  new  arrivals  owned 
lew  animals  and  found  the  task  of  building  and  repairing  fences  burdeasomc  and  lo  limit 
the  expansion  of  their  farming  activities.  For  the  traditional  ranchers  whose  livelihoods 
emphasized  herding,  the  building  of  the  empalizada  around  the  conuco  was  also  laborious 
but  the  idea  of  abandoning  the  use  of  the  empalizada  to  raise  their  animals  within 
enclosed  pastures  represented  economic  suicide.  The  open  pasturelands  upon  which  their 
herds  depended  would  be  eliminated,  and  the  number  of  animals  they  could  raise  would 
be  limited  by  the  small  size  of  their  personal  land  holdings.  It  was  not  long  before  this 
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conflict  over  productive  strategies  created  local  social  divisions  and  exploded  into  a 
political  struggle. 

In  the  early  1970s,  to  the  horror  of  the  ranchers,  the  farmers  began  to  organize  in 
favor  of  the  area  being  declared  a zona  cafetalera.  Early  on,  however,  the  traditional 
ranching  families  remained  the  wealthier  and  more  powerful  families  in  the  seccion. 

These  families  maintained  close  tics  with  Balaguer's  Reformists  party,  the  dominant 
force  in  national  politics  from  1966-1978.  Throughout  this  period  they  were  able  to  retain 
effective  political  control  over  the  seccion  and  successfully  militate  against  the  zona 

The  political  tide  changed  in  1978  when  a PRD  presidential  victory  ended  Joaquin 
Balaguer's  12-year  reign.  The  new  local  alcalde  of  the  scccidn,  a PRD  appointee,  sided 
with  the  farmers  in  support  of  the  zona  cafetalera  initiative.  By  this  time  the  farmers  had 

referendum  and  emerged  victorious.  This  initiated  the  progressive  destruction  of  local 
livestock  raising  and  favored  the  emergence  of  a local  economy  increasingly  oriented 
toward  the  production  of  coffee.6 
The  pasturage  permits  system 

The  parklands  provided  the  last  remaining  refuge  for  ranchers  wishing  to  continue 
the  practice  of  free  grazing  livestock.  As  occurred  all  around  the  park,  many  ranchers 
from  Loma  sin  Cerca  defied  park  regulations  and  released  their  animals  into  the 
Bermudez  National  Park.  Although  the  owners  of  animals  risked  harassment  and  even  the 
confiscation  of  their  animals,  park  enforcement  remained  weak  and  the  proscriptions 
against  using  the  parklands  for  pasture  even  met  with  opposition  from  local  authorities. 
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For  example,  many  park  rangers  and  local  government  officials  themselves  raised 
animals  within  the  park. 

In  the  late  1980s  this  began  to  change.  In  an  interview,  the  park  administrator 
during  that  period  claimed  that  cattle  raising  within  the  reserve  occurs  on  lands  “very 
steep  and  susceptible  to  erosion  and,  for  that  reason,  constitutes  a serious  management 
problem,  although  we  do  not  have  any  specific  studies  regarding  the  carrying  capacity 
and  environmental  impact  generated  by  this  activity."  He  also  stated  that  grazing  within 
the  park  increases  the  likelihood  of  forest  fires  instigated  by  delinquents  interested  in 
encouraging  the  emergence  of  fresh  pasturage.  The  DNP  therefore  launched  a program 
designed  to  gradually  end  the  use  of  the  park  as  an  area  for  grazing  livestock.  The 
program  was  called  Pcrmiso  Pastizal  (Pasturage  Permission),  something  the  park 
administrator  described  in  1998  as  having  had  the  “desired  effect"  of  progressively 
eliminating  the  livestock  from  the  park  without  provoking  heated  social  conflicts.7 

The  Pcrmiso  Pastizal  system  required  cattle  owners  to  register  all  of  their  animals 
that  were  in  the  park.  Unregistered  animals  found  in  the  park  were  confiscated  and  the 
introduction  of  new  animals  was  prohibited.  Next,  the  campesinos  were  required  to  pay 
an  annual  tax  for  each  animal  registered.  Early  in  the  program,  the  tax  was  low  and  the 
campesinos  responded  favorably  to  the  initiative.  The  DNP  was  able  to  use  the  system  to 
register  the  cattle  present  in  the  park  and  identify  the  owners.  But  then  the  DNP  annually 
increased  the  livestock  tax.  In  light  of  increased  vigilance  by  authorities  and  the 
increasingly  burdensome  tax,  the  campesinos  soon  began  to  voluntarily  remove  their 
animals  from  the  park.  By  the  late- 1 990s  only  wealthier  landowners  and  a few  rebellious 
campesinos  chanced  free-grazing  their  livestock  within  park  borders.  Along  with  the 
breakup  of  the  terrenos  comuneros,  the  zonas  agricolas  and  the  Permisos  Pastizalcs  had 
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essentially  brought  an  end  to  the  activity  around  which  the  traditional  agro-pastoral 
complex  in  the  remote  highlands  of  the  Cordillera  was  organized. 

Pressure  from  FORESTA  and  Tree  Cutting 

Conservation  policies  also  brought  pressure  to  bear  on  more  mundane  peasant 
subsistence  activities.  Forestry  policies  that  prohibit  even  very  small-scale  cutting  and 
use  of  wood  without  a permit  are  viewed  by  the  campesinos  as  the  most  oppressive  of  the 
FORESTA  regulations.  In  the  words  of  Miguel,  a 38  year-old  farmer  font  Los  Postcs: 
"if  people  paid  attention  to  the  Forestry  Service,  we  wouldn't  even  use  firewood  from  the 
park,  because  not  even  that  (is  allowed).  They  even  want  to  prohibit  us  from  cutting 
firewood  and  dried  sticks.” 

Besides  the  collecting  of  firewood,  other  violations  of  the  forestry  law  include  the 
felling  or  damaging  of  pine  trees  when  clearing  or  burning  a conuco  and  the  cutting  of 
trees  without  permission,  even  on  one's  private  property,  for  home  or  other  fitrm 
reparations.  These  constitute  violations  that  are  generally  small  in  scale  in  terms  of 
environmental  impact,  but  the  penalties  can  be  severe.  Campesinos  report  being  detained 
or  jailed  for  weeks  at  a time  by  District  Heads  in  complete  violation  of  habeas  corpus 
rights.  Take  for  example  the  case  of  Fausto.  from  Los  Posies: 

I have  been  held  by  FORESTA  three  times.  The  last  time  was  for  seven  days,  in 
San  Jose  de  las  Matas  (in  the  District  Office  of  FORESTA).  When  1 was 


There  arc  many  similar  stories  of  detentions,  many  much  longer,  and  conflicts  with  local 
Forestry  agents  and  FORESTA  officials  especially  over  the  cutting  of  logs  and  the 
gathering  of  posts. 

The  constant  pressure  and  harassment  by  Forestry  agents  and  Park  guards  has 
slowly  extinguished  most  of  these  now  illegal  activities,  especially  within  the  protected 
areas.  For  example,  the  making  of  conucos  within  both  parks  has  been  almost  completely 
controlled.  "People  aren't  like  they  were  before,  people  finally  became  convinced  and 
stopped  going  there"  staled  an  elderly  woman  from  Los  Posies.  The  ongoing  pressure  by 
Forestry  agents  and  Park  guards  eventually  takes  its  toll.  For  example,  besides 
imprisonments  and  fines.  Forestry  agents  are  accused  of  other  abusive  behaviors  such  as 
purposely  releasing  animals  into  illegally  planted  conucos  to  destroy  the  crops.  This 
occurred  to  a widow  in  Los  Postcs  who,  after  her  husband  passed  away,  had  been  allowed 
to  live  within  Bermudez  National  Park,  just  across  the  park  boundaries: 

After  they  took  away  her  conuco  she  became  depressed,  couldn’t  take  it,  A la  pobre 
le  did  pena.  That  poor  woman  just  lost  hope  and  she  left  the  community  taking  her 
kids.  They  didn't  put  her  in  jail,  what  they  did  was  deforest  her  conuco. 

Similarly,  Fausio  stated:  “I  finally  had  to  abandon  a piece  1 had  up  there  (in  the  park). 
Because  that  is  the  mystique  that  they  have,  to  keep  attacking  people  until  they  will 

The  campesinos  complain  bitterly  that  the  government  policies  and  incompetent 
Forestry  agents  and  Park  Guards  are  at  fault  for  their  misbehavior.  The  story  told  by  El 
Diacono,  a campesino  leader  and  Catholic  deacon  from  a seccion  close  to  Los  Postes,  is 
reflective  of  this  perspective.  El  Diicono  needed  to  cut  down  three  pine  trees  on  his 
property  to  make  reparations  to  his  house: 


So  they  told  me  that  I had  to  request  a permit,  and  I did  that.  They  told  me  I had  to 

seals.  But  when  I go  to  the  head  Forester  to  deposit  my  solicitation,  he  read  the 
whole  Forestry  law  to  me;  that  you  can't  cut  pine  anywhere,  nor  mill  it 
electrically  or  by  hand.  So  I said  to  him:  'where  does  the  law  say  that  a person 

a person.'  So  1 had  already  paid  for  the  seals,  I had  requested  a permit  and  it  was 
denied. 


Conservation  during  the  post-Trujillo  era  was  driven  by  urban-oriented 

cheap  energy  to  a booming  urban  population;  2)  the  expanding  need  for  potable  water 

manufacturing  and  tourism  sectors.  A growing  worldwide  conservation  movement 
championed  by  foreign  governmental  agencies  such  as  the  OAS,  USAID,  the  German 
GTZ  and  the  Swiss  HELVETAS  also  effected  changes  during  this  period.  The  funds 
provided  by  these  organizations  gave  way  to  a burgeoning  domestic  conservationist 

began  to  outlaw  many  of  their  traditional  subsistence  strategics.  The  consequences  of 
these  polioics  amounted  to  a direct  assault  on  peasant  lifeways  and  living  standards.  But 
as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter,  in  the  face  of  continually  declining  living  standards, 
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CHAPTER  9 

CONSERVATION,  CONTRABAND  AND  POWERHOLDERS 
Introduction 

Strict  policies  initialed  in  the  laic  1 960s  prohibited  the  exploitation  of  the  forest 
resources  of  the  Cordillera  based  on  the  argument  that  the  conservation  of  these  resources 
was  critical  for  the  economic  prosperity  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  Conservation  also 
became  described  as  a civic  and  patriotic  duty.  However,  the  strict  conservation  laws  did 
not  apply  to  all.  in  the  post-Trujillo  Dominican  Republic,  exceptions  could  be  made  to 
all  laws  if  one  had  money  or  reiaciones — influential  connections.  Virtually  all 
governmental  services — governmental  contracts;  customs  tariffs;  police  services;  judicial 
services;  and  permits— were  on  sale  to  the  highest  bidder.  Even  obtaining  basic 
government  documents  such  as  the  cddula  (state  ID  card),  driver's  licenses,  passports, 
and  the /lew  de  Buena  Conducla  (Good  Conduct  Pass)  in  a prompt  manner  required 
paying  officials  or  bureaucrats  in  charge  a "tip”.  For  that  reason,  Dominicans  frequently 
repeat  expressions  like:  Esre  es  un  pais  err  que  si  uno  liene  cuario,  uno  vive  como  un 
principe  (This  is  a country  in  which,  if  one  has  money,  one  lives  like  a prince).  Ability  to 
bribe  officials  or  mobilize  the  right  political  relationships  represented  freedom  and 
privilege. 

As  will  be  discussed  below,  the  conservation  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
remote  hinterlands  of  the  Cordillera  became  subject  to  the  same  preferential  system.  With 
the  implementation  of  strict  forestry  laws,  control  over  natural  resources  in  the  Cordillera 
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was  shifted  fiom  the  lumber  mills  and  the  campcsinos  to  the  militarized  FORESTA 
officials,  politicians,  and  the  park  service.  These  institutions  and  their  representatives, 
supposedly  the  custodians  of  the  Ibrest  resources  and  conservation  areas,  often  took 

impoverished  campcsinos.  The  natural  resources  of  the  Cordillera  came  up  for  sale.  The 
militarv-controlled  Forestry  service  negotiated  illicit  access  to  land,  timber,  and  other 
natural  resources.  Politicians  interested  in  procuring  votes  also  readily  sacrificed  the 
interests  of  conservation.  Impoverished  campcsinos  (and  later  Haitian  workers)  were 
used  either  as  scapegoats  or  to  justify  the  uses  of  resources  being  controlled  and 
manipulated  by  these  powerful  institutions. 

FORESTA  and  Paying  of  Bribes 

Campcsinos  frequently  complain  that  it  is  not  the  small  farmers  but  the  oppressive 
FORESTA  agents  and  officials  who  benefit  directly  from  the  strict  application  of 
conservation  laws.1  Locals  in  the  Cordillera  complain  that  the  true  contrabandislas 
(contraband  traders)  are  the  Forcstiy  guards  and  higher  officials.  Another  frequent 
protest  is  that  the  Forestry  agents  are  not  professionals  but  political  appointees  who  often 
use  their  position  to  abuse  their  power  and  extort  lumber  and  money.  Stories  of  abuses  of 
power  range  from  detaining  campcsinos  on  small  or  false  charges  in  order  to  pressure  and 
seduce  the  aggrieved  farmer’s  wife;  harassment  and  incarceration  as  revenge  against 
members  of  opposition  political  parties;  to  the  widespread  solicitation  of  bribes. 

Interviews  with  Foresters  confirm  the  statements  made  by  the  campesinos.  lng. 
Gomez,  a 12-year  veteran  of  the  Forestry  Service,  explained  that  Use  higher  Forestry 
officials  have  traditionally  benefited  from  the  sale  of  the  Transportation  Permits  ( Carta 
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Similarly,  a former  local  Forestry  agent  from  a community  around  Jarubacoa  explained 
that  his  boss  provided  instructions  that  Forestry  agents  were  to  solicit  a bribe  of  no  less 
than  S1000  pesos  ftom  violators  who,  if  not  able  or  willing  to  pay  that  amount,  should  be 
detained.  Another  informant,  "E!  Chino,”  was  heavily  involved  in  clandestine  lumbering 


Those  who  benefited  from  the  contraband  coming  out  of  the  protected  area  were 
FORESTA.  Because  if  they  caught  me  with  500  feet  of  Ebano,  they  would  take  it 
from  me  and  divide  it  up  amongst  the  bosses  I didn’t  touch  anything.  The 
forestry  agent  who  grabbed  me  also  didn't  touch  anything.  He  simply  has  to 
comply  with  his  job.  It  isn't  the  lower  Forestry  agents  who  really  benefit,  because 
if  you  are  a FORESTA  boss  and  you  want  to  make  a rocking  chair,  or  a cabinet 
for  your  house,  a bedroom  set,  a good  bed,  and  you  have  taken  away  a contraband 
of 500  feet,  you  weren't  going  to  report  to  the  District  that  you  had  500  feet.  You 
would  tell  them:  'Ok,  I got  100  feet  of  wood.'  And  400  feel  you  would  divide  it 
up  for  other  purposes.  That  Is  the  main  reason  that  FORESTA  went  after  us  so 
hard.4 

Campcsinos  across  the  region  share  the  impression  that  the  local  Forestry  bosses  divide 
the  spoils— bribes,  limber  and  posts  appropriated  from  violators  and  even  the  fines  that  arc 
imposed.  Stories  circulate  that  important  Forestry  officials  live  in  houses  constructed  of 
precious  wood  filled  with  luxurious  furnishings  fashioned  from  the  valuable  timber  they 
had  appropriated  from  poor  campesinos.'  They  report  that  Forestry  agents  would 
exaggerate  violations  in  order  to  extract  larger  bribes  or  fines  than  those  deserved  and,  in 
older  to  increase  their  take,  would  knowingly  wait  patiently  for  spotted  violators  to  finish 
extracting  a significant  amount  of  lumber  or  posts  before  arresting  them.  In  summary, 
the  campesinos  attribute  the  corruption  of  the  FORESTA  to  the  selfish  incentives  the 
Forestry  agents  had  for  applying  the  law.  In  the  words  of  an  informant:  "FORESTA  isn't 
autonomous;  evety  lime  there  is  a change  in  government  there  is  a c 
agents.  And  these  rapidly  change  into  contrabandists." 
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The  Big  Farmers 

State  intervention  has  increasingly  proscribed  the  range  of  peasant  subsistence 


activities  and  sought  to  control  the  range  of  activities  of  the  Dominican  peasantry.  The 
government  passed  laws  dictating  the  uses  of  the  lands  that  peasants  lived  on  and  farmed; 
vagrancy  laws  made  it  illegal  not  to  produce;  and  government  price  controls  and 
industrial  policies  determined  what  they  could  profitably  produce.  Rhetoric  that  focused 
on  the  campesinos  as  agents  of  environmental  destruction  served  as  a justification  for 
policies  that  criminalized  practices  essential  to  their  livelihoods.  But  when  conservation 
has  run  counter  to  the  economic  interests  of  power  holders,  a reverse  rhetoric  has  at  times 
been  employed.  Concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  campesinos  and  their  right  to  make  a 
living  becomes  used  as  a justification  for  practices  that  degrade  the  environment  One 
use  of  this  rhetorical  tactic  was  mentioned  in  chapter  S,  when  the  lumber  companies 
disputed  Canela's  park  laws  by  arguing  that  they  prevented  impoverished  peasants  from 
practicing  their  livelihoods.  The  same  lactic  was  used  in  a recent  expansion  of  large-scale 
agro-industrial  farming  into  the  highlands  along  the  borders  of  Roncier  National  Park. 

In  1983,  in  response  to  a large  forest  fire  in  the  heart  of  Valle  Nuevo,  near  the 
case  study  community  of  Las  Papas,  a new  scientific  reserve  was  formed  (Martinez 
1 984).  The  initial  limits  of  the  reserve  covered  a lightly  populated  area,  a consequence  of 
the  fact  that  lands  within  the  reserve  had  remained  under  the  control  of  two  families  that 
had,  up  until  1967,  operated  lumber  mills  in  the  area.  The  formation  of  the  reserve 
immediately  created  a conflict  with  the  families  that  claimed  to  hold  legal  title  to  lands  in 
the  reserve  who  were  not  compensated  for  their  lands.  At  the  time,  the  hamlet  of  Las 
Papas,  located  close  to  the  borders  of  the  new  reserve,  only  contained  approximately  30 
households  some  of  whom  also  worked  lands  within  the  park. 


In  the  laic  1 980s,  however,  ihcre  was  an  expansion  of  intensive  agricultural 
production  within  the  park.  In  light  of  decreasing  yields  in  Ihe  valley,  several  prominent 
Conslanza  farmers  moved  to  lands  along  and  within  the  limits  of  the  reserve  where  they 
initiated  the  intensive  production  of  vegetables.  The  occupation  of  Ihe  lands  by  the 
Constanza-based  farmers  was  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  these  had  strong  connections  to 
the  local  Reformism  political  party.6  Once  established,  these  large  landowneis  leveraged 
their  political  influence  by  facilitating  the  occupation  of  the  area  by  smallholding 
campesinos,  migrant  workers  primarily  from  the  south.  Local  informants  report  that  both 
these  migrants  also  entered  the  park  region  "wearing  red  hats,”  the  color  of  the  same 

ensured  that  the  authorities  did  not  interfere  with  the  occupations  of  the  park. 

The  new  campcsino  occupants  were  given  small  parcels  of  land  to  sharecrop  and 
the  big  farmers  underwrote  the  costs  of  fertilizers,  pesticides,  and  irrigation.  By  1994,  a 
study  conducted  by  the  Secretariat  of  Agriculture  reported  285  (amities  living  and 
working  within  or  along  the  margins  of  the  reserve.  Over  1000  hectares  of  land  within  the 
reserve  was  being  farmed  using  intensive  agro-industrial  techniques  (i.e.,  agro  chemicals 
and  irrigation). 

It  was  no  secret  to  the  Secretariat  of  Agriculture  that  in  reality  the  land  was 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a few  owners.  According  to  the  SEA  report,  five 
landowners  ( 1 .7%)  held  30%  of  the  area  being  exploited  within  the  reserve 
(approximately  4950  tareas).  Another  64  families  (22.5%)  were  middle-sized  farmers 
occupying  7041  tareas  (approximately  1 10  tareas  per  family).  On  the  other  hand  75.78% 
of  the  occupants  (216  families)  occupied  only  4509  tareas  (27%).  These  families 
exploited  small  plots  of  less  than  50  tareas  each  (Abreu  1 998). 
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The  Secretariat’s  study  was  initiated  as  a response  to  mounting  pressure  to 
enforce  restrictions  related  to  the  reserve.  In  the  early  1990s,  representatives  from  fanner 

specifically  the  damming  and  extraction  of  water  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Grande 
(the  river  that  feeds  the  irrigation  systems  in  the  valley  of  Constanza).  was  threatening 
their  already  overtaxed  water  supply. 

In  response  to  the  study,  a 1994  internal  resolution  of  the  National  Parks 
Directorate  ordered  the  inhabitants  of  the  park  border  displaced.  A full  military  brigade 
was  mobilized.  The  soldiers  bulldozed  homes  and  other  infrastructure  in  the  park.  But 

displacement  halted.  It  was  a standoff.  All  agricultural  activity  in  the  proximity  of  the 
reserve  was  paralyzed  by  decree.  But  the  small  campcsinos  stayed  put.  FORESTA 
provided  weekly  rations  for  the  families  while  maintaining  strict  controls  restricting  all 

The  1994  displacement  initialed  a four- year  political  struggle  between  the 
government  and  the  farmers  living  on  the  outskirts  of  the  reserve.  The  large  landowners, 
individuals  from  influential  families  who  received  little  empathy  from  the  public  for  their 
"plight,”  organized  the  smallholding  campesinos  into  an  association  and  used  the 
association  as  a front  before  the  national  press.  Furthermore,  in  order  to  obtain  sympathy 
for  their  cause,  they  spread  the  story  that  the  2S5  fanning  families  affected  by  the 
displacement  had  been  working  in  the  park  for  more  than  40  years.8  In  the  meantime, 
they— the  large  landowners  who  were  politically  connected-went  to  work  behind  the 
scenes.  In  1998,  after  four  years  of  impasse,  an  agreement  was  struck  between  the  new 
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PLD  government,  landowners  and  small  farmers  living  along  Ihe  northern  limits  of  the 
reserve.  The  displacement  order  was  lifted.’ 

It  would  appear  that  the  peasants  had  won  the  standoff  and  that  at  least  in  this 

almost  half  a century  had  been  reversed.  The  government  officials  who  lifted  the 
displacement  described  the  move  as  sensitivity  to  plight  of  the  smallholding  campesinos. 
According  to  the  FORESTA  director  of  the  time:  “I  am  from  the  campo  (rural  areas)  and 

indisputable”  (Sosa  199S).  This  official  claimed  that  the  displacement  was  lifted  as  an 
example  of  the  fact  that  man  can  live  with  his  environment.  It  was  to  be  a new 
‘sustainable  development'  approach  implemented  by  the  government.  FORESTA 
provided  the  campesinos  with  courses  in  soil  conservation,  and  agreements  were  signed 
that  barriers  would  be  built  to  prevent  soil  erosion  and  that  no  agrochemicals  would  be 

But  the  story  used  both  by  the  large  landowners  and  the  government  to  justify  the 
lifting  of  the  displacement  was  a farce.  It  was  clear  to  all  involved  and  anyone  who 
bothered  visiting  the  area  that  the  campesinos  who  were  supposedly  the  focus  of  the 
controversy  were  not  long-time  traditional  residents  of  the  region  (Abreu  1 998).  They 
were  rural  semi-proletarians  and  sharecroppers,  recent  immigrants  from  the  dry  south.  In 
the  park  and  along  its  borders  they  lived  in  small,  densely  settled  roadside  hamlets 

laborers  in  the  fields  and  hot  houses  of  large  landowners.  The  large  landowners  facilitated 
their  access  to  land  and  provided  them  agrochemicals,  seeds,  and  irrigation,  so  that  they 
would  produce  potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  Consequently,  in  order  to  legitimize  their 


claims  to  the  park  area,  the  large  landowners  used  the  image  of  mistreated  traditional 
peasants  as  rhetorical  ammunition  to  defeat  the  conservationist  groups. 

There  were  powerful  economic  motivations  behind  the  lifting  of  the  displacement. 
With  the  lands  in  the  valley  of  Constanza  increasingly  degraded  by  years  of  intensive 
exploitation  and  the  salinization  of  the  soils  due  to  years  of  mismanaged  irrigation,  the 
region  around  the  park  provided  fresh  lands  lor  the  intensive  production  of  potatoes  and 
vegetables.  Since  the  lifting  of  the  displacement,  the  region  has  begun  to  rival  if  not 
surpass  the  valley  of  Constanza  in  terms  of  overall  agricultural  production.  Bulldozers 
and  front-end  loaders  busily  remove  boulders  and  re-contour  the  landscape.  New  trucks 

potatoes,  prize  onions,  large  carrots  and  heads  of  cabbage  that  weigh  over  a pound.  In 
blatant  disregard  for  the  supposed  agreement  upon  which  the  displacement  was 
rescinded,  empty  bags  of  industrial  fertilizers  and  pesticides  litter  the  neat  rows  of 
vegetables.  Irrigation  pipes  run  miles  up  into  the  very  park  itself. 

The  activities  along  the  borders  of  Rnncier  constitute,  like  the  lumber  mills  of  the 
past,  an  environmentally  devastating  attack  on  the  park-  But  these  activities  clearly  are 
not  those  of  traditional  peasants,  but  rather  sophisticated  and  politically  connected  agro- 
indastrialists  with  vested  capital  who  have  used  campesinos  as  a front  to  justify  then- 
access  to  park  resources.  The  peasants  were  handily  set  up  as  the  agents  of  someone 
elsc's  ecological  havoc.  And  once  again,  the  political  weight  of  capital  demonstrated  that 
when  not  economically  expedient,  conservation  was  expendable.10 

In  this  chapter  it  was  seen  that  despite  strict  conservation  laws.  Foresters,  park 
guards  and  powerful  stakeholders  often  stepped  in  and  made  healthy  profits  on  the 
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'protected'  resources  of  the  forest.  As  had  ocourred  during  the  Trujillo  era,  those  allied 
with  the  Slate-in  this  new  case  Forestry  guards,  officials,  and  agro-industrialists  with 
political  and  financial  capital-took  advantage  of  their  positions.  Guards  pressured 
campesinos  for  bribes  while  at  the  same  time  they  ofien  exploited  the  park  resources  for 
their  own  use,  grazing  cattle  and  negotiating  illegal  access  to  park  timber.  Meanwhile,  in 
a trend  reminiscent  of  the  lumber  companies,  agro-industrial  elites  used  dispossessed 
campesinos  as  cheap  laborers  on  their  fields  and  in  their  hothouses  and  as  political  pawns 
in  their  struggle  against  conservationists. 

At  the  same  time  as  conservation  policies  and  siege-like  State  policies  militated 
against  the  viability  of  campesino  life,  ongoing  efforts  were  being  carried  out  in  the 
mountains  ostensibly  directed  towards  assisting  the  campesinos  to  find  alternative 
livelihoods  and  to  participate  in  the  transition  to  a modem  industrialized  economy.  These 
efforts  were  lavishly  funded  by  'foreign  aid'  from  developed  economies,  principally  the 
United  States  but  also  Canada,  Germany,  Japan  and  other  industrialized  nations.  The  aid 
came  in  the  form  of  consultants,  new  State  bureaucratic  institutions,  NGOs,  and  operating 
funds.  But  as  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter,  in  the  same  vein  as  the  resources  of 
the  Coidillcra  the  “assistance"  became  overwhelmingly  commandeered  by  others: 
educated  urbanites,  economic  elites,  people  with  political  contacts  and  government 
functionaries  nnd  politicians. 


Nevertheless,  the  description  that  Evans  (1995)  provides  of  a predatory  state  clearly  matches  the 


ite  bureaucracy  attempt  to  maximize  their  oust  profit  by  setting  their  ser 
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CHAPTER  10 

THE  BENEFICIARIES  OF  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  CORDILLERA 


and  Slate  siege-like  policies  thal  militated  against  the  viability  of  campcsino  agriculture 
succeeded  in  slowing  the  tide  of  deforestation  in  many  areas  of  the  country  and 
paralysing  if  not  reversing  it  in  others.  By  2001,  USAID  consultants  reported:  “the  loss 

(USAID  2001). 

assassination  of  Trujillo,  70%  of  the  Dominican  Republic  was  rural  while  the  population 
grew  at  2.5%,  ranking  the  country  among  the  most  rural  and  fastest  growing  populations 
in  Latin  America.  Basic  conditions  of  rural  life  were  grim:  only  12.4  percent  of  rural 
inhabitants  had  lap  water  available  in  their  homes;  and  only  1.9%  had  electric  lights; 

among  the  highest  in  all  of  Latin  America,  as  were  illiteracy  rates  (Clausner  1 973:238- 
243;  Duarte  1980;  Inoa  1994;  Lozano  1985).' 

rates  climbed  from  64.5%  to  81,7%  (PNUD  2000).  Life  expectancy  increased  from  53.6 
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in  1 960  to  72.3  years  in  2000.  But  what  these  statistics  meant  was  elusive.  The  change 
in  life  expectancy  was  almost  entirely  a consequence  of  dropping  infant  mortality  rates- 
from  132.2  per  thousand  in  1960  to  30  in  year  2000  (CEP AL  2000).  Furthermore,  other 
than  life  expectancy,  progress  made  in  "human  development”  indicators  remained  largely 
concentrated  in  urban  areas  (PNUD  2000). 

The  region  of  my  fieldwork,  the  Cordillera,  remained  amongst  the  most 
marginalized  regions.  For  example,  a 1997  study  of  national  poverty  carried  out  by  the 
government  planning  office  (ONAPLAN)--using  a model  based  on  variables  such  as 
housing  conditions,  access  to  piped  water,  latrines;  and  energy,  educational  levels  and 
unemployment-estimated  that  the  municipalities  surrounding  the  Bermudez  and  Rancier 
National  Parks  were  among  the  most  impoverished  in  the  country.  According  to  this 
study,  91 .1%  of  the  households  in  the  seccion  of  Las  Papas  are  poor  and  50%  are 
indigent,  meaning  that  the  families  generally  arc  unable  to  meet  daily  caloric 
requirements  and  the  majority  of  other  basic  needs  are  unsatisfied.  The  same  study 
indicates  that  in  Los  Posies,  82.9%  of  the  population  is  officially  indigent. 

Government  and  international  agencies  initiated  a scries  of  costly  interventions 
meant  to  address  rural  underdevelopment.  But  in  this  chapter  it  will  be  seen  that  while 
rural  "development”  projects  proved  to  be  a boon  for  opportunistic  urban-based  political 
and  non-profit  "entrepreneurs",  they  did  little  to  improve  circumstances  for  the  intended 
beneficiaries  who  were  impoverished  campcsinos.  Non-governmental  organizations- 
quipped  “FONGOs,"  foraging  non-governmental  organizations,  by  one  veteran  observer 
of  the  Dominican  ‘development  industry’-  captured  project  funds  destined  for  rural 
development  and  then  used  them  to  pay  ample  salaries  of  urban  staff  and  to  purchase 
jeeps  and  office  equipment,  much  of  which  was  used  much  more  in  the  city  of  Santo 
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Domingo  than  in  the  campo  (Murray  et  al.  1998).  Stale  agencies  mismanaged  funds, 
oflcn  redirecting  them  into  the  pockets  of  corrupt  politicians.  Equally  damaging  was  the 
fact  that  "sustainable  rural  development"  was  essentially  a euphemism  for  programs  that 
reinforced  the  siege-like  State  policies  that  had  undermined  the  viability  of  peasant  life  in 
the  first  place,2 

Government  and  Rural  "Development"  Organizations 
Government  development  programs  in  the  northern  Cordillera  were,  and  still  are, 
marked  by  resounding  ineffectiveness.  Evaluation  of  the  programs  emphasize  the  lack  of 
trained  personnel,  the  lack  of  coordination  between  institutions,  overlaps  in  institutional 
functions,  and  the  inefficient  use  of  resources  (ONAPLAN  1983;  USAID  1981  and 
200l).!  But  the  interesting  thing  about  these  evaluations  is  that  1)  the  governmental 
institutions  that  were  supposed  to  manage  the  funds  were  created  by  the  evaluating 
organizations;  and  2)  the  institutions  performed  exactly  as  they  had  been  created, 
becoming  very  efficient  at  procuring,  processing  and  disposing  of  lunds  as  desired  by  the 

The  Dominican  Secretariat  of  Agriculture  (SEA)  is  a notable  example  of  how  the 
process  worked.  The  SEA  is  the  primary  public  agricultural  agency  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  From  the  early  1 960s  until  the  early  1 990s  approximately  20%  of  SEA's  total 
budget  came  from  donors,  yet  these  funds  constituted  80%  of  the  SEA's  operating 
budget.  Government  funds  were  absorbed  in  bureaucratic  expenses  such  as  salaries  and 
building  maintenance  (Meyer  1992b).  By  controlling  operational  funding,  donors,  who 
were  trying  to  promote  their  own  foreign  policy  objectives,  controlled  decisions 
regarding  the  types  of  programs  that  could  be  implemented  and  institutional  changes  that 
would  occur  within  SEA.  And  for  Dominican  "political  entrepreneurs"  or  decision- 
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makers:  “the  promise  of  donor  funds  and  rhe  opportunities  for  personal  advancement 
served  as  adequate  compensation  to  . . . supply  the  requisite  changes.”  Donors 
pressured  SEA  to  mimic  projects  that  achieved  success  elsewhere  yet  “were  based  on 
assumptions  that  did  not  hold  in  the  Dominican  environment."  Demand  for  change  also 
"proved  to  be  external  rather  than  local"  (Meyer  1 992b:636)  and  donors  proved  to  be 
highly  fickle.  In  the  absence  of  short-term  results  or  in  line  with  development  fads,  donor 
priorities  rapidly  changed  and  funding  was  redirected  to  achieve  different  objectives.  Yet 
decision  makers  within  SEA.  with  strong  incentives  to  capture  international  funding, 
always  proved  receptive  to  donor  priorities.  Organizations  such  as  USAID  provided 
imemauonal  consultants  to  assist  in  the  organization  or  reorganization  of  projects  and 
provide  advice.  Dominican  professionals  were  sent  abroad  to  receive  the  requisite 
training  to  implement  projects  that  would  only  last  until  the  funding  ran  out. 

It  was  not.  therefore,  the  supposed  clients,  the  rural  farmers,  whose  needs  were 
served  and  who  benefited  from  extension  and  other  SEA  programs.  Rather,  the  projects 
served  the  needs  of  the  donor  organizations— SEA's  true  clients.  The  mostly  urban-based 
Dominican  "political  entrepreneurs  and  bureaucrats"  benefited  financially,  in  terms  of 
increased  prestige  and  through  valuable  contacts  and  opportunities.  By  the  1 980s,  when 
international  donors  abandoned  the  public  sector  to  work  with  private  non-profit 
organizations,  SEA  was  left  almost  completely  inoperative  (Meyer  1992a).s 

Non-Governmental  Organizations  (NGOs) 

In  the  1 980s,  in  light  of  the  failure  of  initiatives  financed  through  the  public 
sector,  donors  began  to  focus  on  financing  development  initiatives  through  non- 
governmental organizations  (Meyer  1992a).  International  donots  almost  began  to 
function  like  venture  capitalists  for  the  non-profit  sector.  Influential  Dominicans 
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anxiously  soughl  ideas  lhal  would  capture  donor  funds  to  launch  new  organizations  and 
pilot  projects.6 

Funds  were  provided  for  the  formation  of  NGOs  in  a broad  number  of  sectors  of 
strategic  interest  to  donors,  including  conservation  and  rural  agricultural  development. 
The  availability  of  donor  funds  produced  a virtual  explosion  in  the  number  of  NGOs  with 
Boards  of  Directors  anxiously  seeking  to  capture  development  projects  and  identify 
suitable  clients.  Individuals  from  all  walks  of  life  clamored  to  form  an  “ONG”  with  the 
hope  of  landing  a big  project.  Former  high  government  officials  used  the  prestige, 
contacts  and  knowledge  of  the  development  sector  acquired  while  in  office  to  form  their 
NGOs. 

Much  literature  has  been  produced  regarding  the  structural  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  NGOs  vis-i-vis  public  sector  executed  development  (e.g.,  Meyer  1 992a; 
Korten  1990).  However,  whether  governmental  institutions  or  NGOs,  the  phenomenon 
of  donor  driven  development  had  not  changed.  It  was  still  the  donors  who  were  making 
decisions  regarding  how  funds  were  spent  and  largely  educated  urbanites,  and  not  rural 
people,  who  were  capturing  the  funds.  NGOs  were  forced  to  focus  not  on  what  the 
people  in  rural  areas  needed  but  on  what  the  donors  believed  they  needed  or  wanted  them 
to  have.  For  many  NGOs.  the  principal  task  was  to  substantiate  short-term  compliance 
with  donor-driven  project  objectives  in  order  to  qualify  for  further  funding  by  the  same  or 
other  donors.  Relatively  few  important  Dominican  NGOs  have  managed  to  subsist  on 
locally  raised  funds.  In  short,  foreign  funders  and  their  clusters  of  developmental 
interests,  and  not  the  needs  of  rural  clients,  largely  drove  the  process  of  rural  Dominican 


development. 
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NGO  formation  was  also  manipulated  both  by  locals  and  by  international 
organizations  for  other  political  ends.  For  example,  a prominent  Dominican  sociologist 
argues  that  during  the  politically  tumultuous  1980s  international  organizations  such  as 
USAID  used  NGOs  as  a tool  to  buy  off  political  agitators.  Many  former  leaders  of  left- 
leaning  political  groups  came  to  direct  NGOs  and,  as  a result,  they  became  dependent  on 
international  donor  groups  for  income  and  thus  controllable  (Marina  Ortiz,  pers.  comm.). 
The  lesson  was  not  lost  on  local  politicians.  The  Dominican  Government  has  recently 
become  a major  donor  in  its  own  right.  Dominican  senators  and  representatives  use 
questionable  NGOs.  largely  formed  by  former  government  officials,  as  a means  to  reward 
political  supporters  or  to  capture  public  funds  themselves.  The  2002  national  budget,  for 
example,  included  over  1 3 billion  pesos  (approximately  US$590  million)  in  funding  for 
over  3000  non-profit  organizations  (Cabrera  2003).  The  local  press  has  reported  widely 
on  the  controversy  over  the  use  of  so-called  “phantom"  NGOs  by  legislators  (Ramirez 


NGOs  in  the  Cordillera 

The  picture  of  the  NGO  sector  described  above  does  not  mean  that  within  the 
morass  of  predatory  organizations  there  is  not  a sub-segment  of  NGOs  run  by  individuals 
deeply  committed  to  meaningful  development  for  rural  formers.  Clearly,  the  NGOs  that 
have  been  affiliated  with  the  Catholic  Church  tend  to  have  delivered  the  most  consistent 
service  in  the  Cordillera,  have  fought  most  diligently  for  the  interests  of  the  campesinos, 
and  are  the  organizations  most  respected  by  the  campesinos.  The  reason  for  this  includes 
the  fact  that  the  Catholic  Church  maintains  a permanent  institutional  presence  in  the 
region  and  the  motives  that  push  Church  actors  toward  involvement  in  development 
activities  go  beyond  the  crass  financial  payoffs  which  clearly  drive  many  of  the  fly-by- 
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night  NGO’s  headed  by  current  or  former  government  officials.  Furthermore,  the 
Catholic  affiliated  organizations  tend  to  be  led  by  socially  committed  priests,  generally 
with  a liberation  theology  background,  who  live  with  and  maintain  daily  contact  with  the 
campesinos  and  are  therefore  more  oriented  towards  producing  meaningful  development 
results  for  the  client  than  for  the  donors. 

Church-inspired  NGOs  rely  on  both  public  and  private  financing.  Two  prominent 
examples  of  these  kinds  of  organizations  that  operate  in  the  Cordillera  region  are 
CEFASA  and  the  Junta  de  San  Jose  de  Ocoa.  CEFASA's  objectives  have  included 
providing  training  to  campesino  leaders,  primarily  in  local  law  and  constitutional  rights 
and  in  human  rights  including  women’s  rights.  CEFASA  has  also  formed  locally-based 
women's  cooperatives.  The  Junta  de  Dcsarrollo  de  San  Jose  de  Ocoa  (although 
technically  noi  in  the  study  region),  functions  as  a federation  of  locally  based  campesino 
associations.  Organized  originally  by  a Canadian  Scarborough  priest.  Padre  Luis  Quinn, 
who  has  maintained  a continual  symbolic  presence  for  over  thirty  years,  the  Junta  has 
been  active  in  organizing  the  campesinos  to  build  schools,  improve  access  roads  and 
paths  and  other  rural  infrastructure  and  to  increase  agricultural  productivity.  One 
example  of  the  success  of  this  organization  in  successfully  producing  positive 
development  outcomes  for  campesinos  vis-a-vis  government  managed  initiatives  includes 
a project  in  which  gravity  driven  irrigation  was  used  as  an  incentive  for  campesinos  to 
adopt  soil  conservation  practices.  The  strategy  adopted  by  the  junta,  as  well  as  the  use  of 
donor  funds,  proved  much  more  successful  and  efficient  in  channeling  funds  to  rural 
farmers,  in  promoting  long-term  soil  conservation  and  in  producing  meaningful  economic 
benefits  for  farmers  than  a similar  project  managed  by  a government  agency  (Murray 
1994). 


In  the  northern  Cordillera  the  most  frequently  mentioned  project  inspired  in  part 
by  the  Catholic  Church  is  Plan  Sierra.  Plan  Sierra  is  formally  independent  of  the  Catholic 
Church  but  was  founded  in  1979  with  the  inspiration  and  lobbying  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Santiago  who  retained  a long-time  prominent  presence  in  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
project.  Nevertheless,  the  organization  was  not  as  closely  connected  to  the  Church  as  the 
institutions  mentioned  above.  Intended  as  an  innovative  “crossover  institution,"  Plan 
Sierra  operated  with  funding  both  from  the  Dominican  government  as  well  as  private  and 
international  donor  organizations. 

In  theory,  the  projects  fostered  by  Plan  Sierra  were  intended  to  alleviate  rural 
poverty.  The  idea  was  that  improved  management  of  the  environment  would  increase 
productivity  and  thus  provide  a more  sustainable  living  for  the  campcsinos  of  the  region. 
Programs  promoted  soil  conservation  through  reforestation,  coffee  cultivation  and  the  use 
of  erosion  control  techniques  on  degraded  hillside  lands.  Plan  Sierra  was  also  involved  in 
infrastructure  development,  health  and  education  programs  (Witter  et  al.  1996).  Plan 
Sierra  also  implemented  a small  pilot  project  for  the  community  management  of  forests 
in  which  the  government  has  permitted  the  felling  and  milling  of  pine  trees  and  training 
has  been  provided  to  locals  who  have  established  carpentry  workshops  (USAID  2001). 

Despite  some  success  in  achieving  objectives  in  promoting  conservation 
measures,  in  improving  infrastructure  in  some  of  the  rural  communities  and  in  providing 
farmers  with  education,  Plan  Sierra  suffered  many  of  the  problems  inherent  in  the  NGO 
sector  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Efforts  over  the  years  have  frequently  been  diverted 
by  the  political  vicissitudes  of  both  the  Stale  and  the  organization’s  leaders  for  reasons 
completely  divorced  from  the  needs  of  their  campesino  clients.  Extension  workers’ 
enthusiasm  for  achieving  conservation  often  overrode  the  interest  in  forwarding  the 
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State  controls  in  Bermudez  National  Park  during  the  early  1980s  to  Plan  Sierra  extension 
workers  and  foresters  who,  they  claim,  also  served  as  informants  to  officials  on  their 
activities  in  the  park.  Plan  Sierra’s  strategies  also  pushed  many  campcsino  families 
towards  exclusive  dependence  on  coffee  production,  a strategy  that  failed  when  coffee 
prices  crashed  and  Plan  Sierra  had  no  means  to  buttress  prices.  In  short,  though  Ihe 
involvement  of  Catholic  Church  actors  in  development  activities  is  spurred  by  motives 
quite  different  from  the  resource-capture  motives  which  move  many  fly-by-night 
“foraging"  NGO’s,  Church  activities  are  vulnerable  to  the  same  constraints  that  limit 
other  undertakings  in  the  sector. 

Other  strategies,  for  example,  such  as  promoting  reforestation  of  trees  with 
commercial  value,  continue  to  be  sabotaged  both  by  the  NGO  itself  and  by  broader  State 
policies  that  protected  trees.  In  Los  Postes,  for  example.  Plan  Sierra  promoted  tree 
planting  with  very  flexible  credit  terms.  The  credit  program  was  being  run  through  a 
second  NGO  that  also  assisted  the  peasants  to  obtain  authorizations  to  cut  the  trees.  A 
few  formers  with  larger  landholdings  attempted  the  project.  Two  formers  stated  that, 
after  seven  years,  the  director  of  the  organization  secured  the  authorization  to  conduct  the 
first  thinning  of  the  plantation.  The  trees  were  cut  and  transported  to  Santiago.  But  no 
money  came  back.  The  formers  never  received  payment  for  their  wood.  The  excuse  the 
director  gave  was  that  the  hardware  store  to  which  she  sold  the  lumber  didn't  pay  her, 
complaining  of  the  low  quality  of  the  wood.  But  the  formers  are  convinced  that  the 
director  absconded  with  the  money.  They  have  not  seen  her  since. 

In  summary,  although  Church-based  and  inspired  NGOs  have  provided  some 
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uphill  bailie.  'Die  programs  were  often  undermined  by  broader 
conservation-oriented  policies  that  militated  against  the  success  of  programs  designed  to 
provide  campesinos  with  viable  alternatives  to  deal  with  the  poverty  and  desperation 
associated  with  being  deprived  of  their  traditional  subsistence  base. 

Conservation,  Campesinos  and  NGOs 
Equally  incompatible  with  the  endurance  of  traditional  peasant  livelihood 
strategies  was  the  tact  that  the  effort  to  provide  campesinos  with  new  economic 
opportunities  became  imbued  with  the  idea  of  coaservation-conscious  rural  economic 

became  championed  by  foreign  governmental  agencies  such  as  the  OAS,  USAID,  the 
German  GTZ  and  the  Swiss  HELVETAS.  The  funds  provided  by  these  organizations 
gave  way  to  a burgeoning  domestic  conservationist  movement  manifest  in  the  emergence 
of  a multitude  of  conservation-oriented  NGOs.  These  organizations  often  proved  much 

economically  meaningful  outcomes  for  campesinos.  Most  projects  emphasized  economic 
development  through  conservation,  m particular  reforestation  and  the  adoption  of  soil 
conservation  techniques.  However,  as  will  be  discussed  below,  in  the  absence  of  broader 
political  changes  at  the  Slate  level  campesinos  perceived  most  conservation-oriented 


Despite  the  fact  that  development  projects  tend  to  be  donor  driven-responding  to 
donor  objectives  rather  than  the  needs  of  the  campesinos— and  that  the  majority  of 
tangible  benefits  and  incentives  from  donor  funds  do  not  accrue  to  the  rural 
development  agents  tend  to  blame  the  campesinos  for  the  failure  of  conserve 


"development"  projects.  The  campesinos  are  implicitly  accused  of  being  the  agents  of 
their  own  “underdevelopment".  Many  development  experts  express  frustration  over 
campesino  behavior  they  perceive  as  passive  aggressive  towards  rural  reforestation  and 


Project  directors  often  make  depreciating  remarks,  sometimes  even  in  the 
presence  of  campesinos,  referring  to  them  as  ignorant,  unable  to  accept  what  are  "clearly” 
rational  ideas  that  will  be  in  their  self-interest.’  For  the  typically  urban-based 
development  expert  it  is  a frustrating  experience.  For  example,  despite  the  use  of  so- 
called  participatory  techniques,  campesinos  arc  expected  to  understand  and  conform  to 
the  concepts,  objectives  and  models  being  used  by  donors  and  NGOs.  As  described  in  a 
recent  evaluation  on  organizational  capacity  conducted  for  a ‘participatory'  project  to 
conserve  the  Yaque  del  Norte  watershed: 

[The  campesinos]  do  not  perceive  the  project  as  an  opportunity  in  which  they 
themselves  can  become  actively  involved  through  formulating  requests  for  sub- 
projects that  they  have  in  mind.  Instead  [the  campesinos]  expressed  that  they  were 
going  to  support  the  project  and  the  experts  in  their  activities.  [The  campesinos] 
view  the  project  os  a traditional  type  of  assistance  that  will  involve  consciousness 
raising  regarding  the  need  to  reforest  and  preserve  the  natural  resources  in  the 

objectives  of  the  project.  This  attitude  requires  that  a strong  effort  be  devoted  to 
information  so  that  the  message  of  the  project  Is  disseminated  and  to  guarantee  at 
least  a minimal  participation  of  the  campesinos.  [Plan  Cordillera  1998:6,  auth. 


As  described  in  this  statement,  campesinos  almost  always  warmly  accept  the  idea  of 
collaborating  with  outsiders  in  the  realization  of  a project  that  they  propose.  Yet,  once  the 
project  promoters  leave,  the  campesinos  often  undermine  the  work.  Animals  are  allowed 
to  graze  in  newly  reforested  lands;  a mysterious  fire  razes  newly  planted  trees;  pumps  are 


cglected;  plants  go 
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Another  example  of  campesino  misbehavior  has  been  a certain  resistance  to 
conservation.  Jacoby  (2001 :42)  makes  the  point  that  conservation  "breeds  lawlessness." 
Urbanites,  lawmakers  and  law-enforcers  prove  unendingly  frustrated  by  the 
"misbehavior"  of  the  campcsinos.  The  campesinos'  failure  to  comply  with  the  laws  is 
often  interpreted  by  decision-makers  and  elites  as  the  manifestation  of  the  backwardness 
of  the  peasantry.  The  peasant  response  to  the  laws  is  not  interpreted  within  the  logic  of 
peasant  survival  strategics  but  rather  as  a mani  festation  of  ignorance  regarding 
environmental  processes  and  stubborn  adherence  to  traditional  practices.  For  decision 
makers,  therefore,  changing  peasant  behavior  towards  the  use  of  resources  is  often 
understood  as  requiring  education  and  stricter  enforcement  of  existing  laws. 

Such  has  been  the  case  of  reforestation  projects  in  which  the  campesinos  have 
been  held  responsible  for  the  failure  of  initiatives  despite  the  fact  that  political  and 
economic  incentives  clearly  do  not  favor  the  planting  of  wood  trees.  Since  the  closing  of 
the  lumber  mills  in  1967,  government,  development  workers  and  the  public  at  large 
blame  hillside  farmers  for  deforestation  of  the  country's  mountains.  According  to 
Geilfus  (1998:2),  who  worked  for  many  years  with  an  NGO  project  that  implemented  one 
of  the  only  successful  agroforestry  projects  in  tile  country's  history,  the  campesinos  have 
been  viewed  as  by  policy  makers  as  "largely  ignorant  or  fatalistic  as  regards  to 
environmental  degradation,  and  in  need  of  education  in  order  to  evolve  from  a ‘tree- 
haler'  to  a more  rational  ‘tree  lover'."  In  light  of  the  passage  of  the  strict  new  forestry 
laws  in  the  late  1960s  and  donor-funded  campaigns  devoted  to  reforestation  in  the  late 
1 970s  and  early  1 980s  (including  1 982  which  was  declared  by  the  government  to  be  the 
'year  of  reforestation'),  the  cutting  of  trees  became  increasingly  stigmatized  as  an 
"antisocial  activity"  and  reforestation  hailed  as  a civic  duty.  The  prevailing  official 


rhetoric  conlinues  to  emphasize  the  environmental  predatory  nature  of  campesino 
agriculture  and  the  ignorance  of  farmers  regarding  the  environmental  and  economic  value 
of  trees.  As  a result,  reforestation  (and  other  conservation  projects)  have  focused  largely 
on  concientizacion  (consciousness  raising),  environmental  education,  and  "the  civic  value 
of  reforestation"  and  disregarded  the  economic  dimension  of  reforestation  for  the 
campesinos. 

But  the  prevailing  legal  framework  only  provided  for  planting  trees  for 
environmental  protection  and  not  for  productive  uses.  Why  would  a campesino  want  to 
plant  and  protect  a tree  that  was  subsequently  going  to  be  used  to  draw  attention  of  the 
authorities  and  risk  the  de  facto  expropriation  of  his  land?  Promises  of  assistance  in 
getting  tree  cutting  permits  are  of  little  good  when  the  person  who  makes  the  promise 
will  not  be  around  in  the  7 to  1 5 years  it  takes  before  the  lumber  is  harvestable.  And 
while  the  urban-based  development  expert  feels  confident  that  he  or  she  knows  and 
understands  these  processes,  the  campesinos  have  become  the  true  development  experts, 
having  witnessed  the  comings  and  goings  of  development  projects  for  40  years.  Long 
after  the  development  expert  has  settled  into  a comfortable  urban  job  and  no  longer  visits 
the  Cordillera,  campesinos  must  continue  to  live  with  the  consequences  of  a failed 

As  discussed  in  the  last  chapter  the  campesinos  have  few  incentives  to  reforest. 
Corruption  and  strict  laws  imply  that  a campesino  can  be  jailed  for  fellinga  tree. 

Farmers  have  to  pay  fines  and  bribes,  trees  in  farm  plots  are  viewed  as  a potential 
problem,  seedlings  found  within  farm  plots  became  a nuisance,  and  the  planting  of  forest 
bees  became  regarded  by  campesinos  as  an  opportunity  to  attract  State  intervention  and 
lose  access  to  their  lands.  Nevertheless,  development  workers  express  tremendous 
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frustration  when  reforestation  efforts  arc  undermined  by  campcsinos  that  set  animals 
loose  or  bum  the  newly  reforested  areas  in  a clandestine  fashion. 

A similar  situation  applies  to  the  implementation  of  soil  conservation  activities. 
Barriers  planted  in  fields  to  control  soil  erosion  by  programs  such  as  Plan  Siena  are  often 
neglected,  used  for  grazing  and  allowed  to  die  once  project  incentives  such  as  credit  for 
fertilizers,  training  and  free  coffee  plants  disappear.  Once  again,  outside  agents  generally 
interpret  these  activities  as  the  result  of  a kind  of  misbehavior  of  the  campesinos.  a 
misbehavior  rooted  in  their  stubborn  conservative  natures,  their  ignorance  and  laziness. 
However,  there  are  good  reasons  why  farmers  allow  the  barriers  to  degrade.  One  farmer 
explained  the  neglect  of  the  barriers  in  the  following  manner: 

The  people  have  finished  off  the  barriers  through  lack  of  care.  It  is  not  that 
people  reject  the  barriers,  but  the  agricultural  lands  are  small  and  the  price  of 
money  isn't  very  cheap.  The  barriers  reduce  the  amount  of  land  that  is  available 
for  the  harvest,  and  people  don't  sec  the  long  term,  they  only  see  what  they  aren't 
able  to  plant:  a number  of  quintalcs  [that  they  would  be  able  to  plant  without  the 
barriers]. 

As  Murray  ( 1 998)  points  out:  "the  short-term,  productivity-enhancing  capacity  of  soil 
conservation  measures  in  isolation— in  the  absence  of  simultaneous  breakthroughs  in 
other  technical  or  commercial  domains — is  quite  reduced."  Erosion  control  measures 
require  investments  in  labor  and  (in  the  case  of  live  barriers)  plants,  often  implying  a 
labor  or  monetary  sacrifice  for  campesinos  who  are  living  from  harvest  to  harvest  on 
miniscule  profit  margins. 

Particularly  ironic  are  nutritional  projects  that  attempt  to  reorient  campesinos 
towards  subsistence  production  through  patio  gardens  and  fishponds.  These  projects 
imply  retraining  formerly  subsistence-based  campesinos  who  arc  being  pushed  into  a 
cash-based  economy  by  broader  political  and  economic  forces  back  into  subsistence 
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production.  Other  projects  include  the  provision  of  relatively  low  cost  innostructure: 
aqueducts;  schools;  and  the  installation  of  solar  panels  with  flexible  payment  terms. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a contradiction  between  the  siege-like  government  policies  that 
restrict  land  use  and  fail  to  provide  any  kind  of  broader  assistance,  and  those  of  the  NGOs 
that  seem  to  be  oriented  towards  stimulating  people  to  stay  in  the  rural  areas  through  the 
provision  of  infrastructure  and  labor  saving  technologies.  The  overwhelming  thrust  of 
Stale  policies  remains  that  of  gradually  driving  the  campesinos  out  of  the  mountains  and 
serious  NGOs  face  a uphill  battle.  Although  some  of  the  development  projects  can  claim 
success  in  meeting  particular  objectives,  it  is  clear  that  few  projects  have  significantly 
addressed  the  issues  that  interest  campesinos  such  as  credit  at  favorable  rates;  paved 
roads;  irrigation;  access  to  non-degraded  lands;  stable  and  viable  prices  for  their  crops; 
and  jobs  that  pay  a living  wage. 

Conclusion 

From  the  time  that  Don  Martin  describes  as  almost  a golden  age  in  which  the 
peasants  lived  a life  largely  outside  the  control  of  the  State,  siege-like  policies  have 
increasingly  restricted  access  by  campesinos  to  resources  required  to  maintain  a viable 
livelihood.  Rural  development  initiatives  were  supposedly  designed  to  address  the 
consequences  of  these  policies.  However,  the  projects  emphasized  generating  positive 
conservation  outcomes  over  generating  economically  meaningful  outcomes  for  peasants 
and  in  that  way  reinforced  the  siege-like  policies.  Funds  provided  for  relocation, 
reforestation,  and  soil  conservation  projects  failed  to  provide  the  campesinos  with  viable, 
long-term  economic  alternatives.  There  were  no  incentives  for  small  farmers  to  allow 
secondary  forest  to  regenerate  or  to  replant  trees  for  soil  conservation.  Lands  were  turned 
into  pasture  or  over  taxed  to  the  point  where  they  would  only  produce  through  the  heavy 
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application  of  fertilizers  and  pesticides.  At  best,  struggling  church-based  programs  or 
NGOs  provided  training  opportunities,  basic  infrastructure  or  jobs  that  campcsinos  could 

Today,  the  contemporary  Cordillera  is  littered  with  the  decaying  remnants  of 
abandoned  “development*’  projects:  unkept  live  barriers;  unused  ‘energy  farms';  cco- 
tourist  lodges  that  have  never  received  a visitor;  grassroots  organizations  that  exist  in 
name  only;  and  burnt  stumps  of  trees  that  were  once  part  of  ambitious  reforestation 
projects.  Outsiders  have  been  consistently  frustrated  by  the  campesinos’  hearty 
receptivity  to  projects  and  then  their  failure  to  carry  them  out  or  sustain  them.  The 
campesinos  are  often  blamed  for  the  failure  of  the  projects,  either  due  to  their  stubborn 
misbehavior;  laziness;  adherence  to  traditional  values;  or  lack  of  education.  But  the 
misbehavior,  both  in  conservation  and  other  kinds  of  development  projects,  most  often 
lies  in  the  fact  that  development  projects  don’t  meet  campesinos  needs.  Instead,  the 
project  objectives  meet  the  desires  of  the  donors  and  are  often  illogical  within  the  legal 
constraints  imposed  by  the  government. 

The  following  chapters  will  show  that  many  campesinos  have  continued  to 
struggle  to  maintain  some  of  their  traditional  subsistence  activities  in  the  Cordillera. 
Nevertheless,  the  ultimate  result  of  these  historical  processes  has  been  to  provoke  the 
demise  of  the  traditional  form  of  life  practiced  by  Don  Martin  and  to  gradually  drive  the 

farming  economy  of  the  Cordillera  highlands  have  not  been  uniform  but  have  had 
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CHAPTER  11 

THE  ENEMIES  OF  THE  FOREST:  CAMPES1N0  RESISTANCE  AND  THE 
CREATION  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  DELINQUENCY 

Introduction 

Previous  chapters  showed  that  the  campcsinos  of  the  Cordillera  are  under  siege  by 
political  and  economic  forces  that  have  implemented  conservation  laws  denying  them 

times  well-intended  eflorts  to  provide  economic  alternatives  have  frequently  been 
sidetracked  to  benefit  urban-based  elites.  Other  projects  that  do  make  it  to  the  rural  areas 
arc  typically  used  to  fund  projects  that  do  more  to  further  the  goals  of  resource 
conservation  than  to  create  viable  economic  alternatives  for  the  campcsinos  Church- 
based  NGOs  that  fight  for  the  interests  of  the  campesinos  face  an  uphill  battle  in  the  lace 
of  State  policies  that  militate  against  the  viability  of  life  for  campcsinos  in  the  rural  areas, 
and  in  the  face  of  funding  competition  from  the  predatory  resource-foraging  pseudo- 
NGO's  that  now  dot  the  Phonebooks,  not  only  of  the  D.R.,  but  of  other  countries  where 
donors  have  announced  their  interest  in  channeling  resources  to  the  NGO  sector.  Such 
announcements  have  been  greeted  as  music  to  creative  bandit  ears. 

In  this  chapter  it  will  be  seen  that  campesinos  have  not  passively  accepted  their 

practicing  traditional  peasant  subsistence  strategies  have  come  in  many  different  scales 


and  in  multiple  forms.  Least  frequently  in  the  Cordillera,  campesinos  I 
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scale  of  wlral  James  Scott  (1985)  refers  to  as  “everyday  forms  of  resistance."  This  may 
include  an  act  as  small  as  giving  a tree  a daily  machete  chop;  to  clusivencss  towards 
outsiders;  to  clandestine  logging  and  farming;  to  taking  advantage  of  gaps  in  State  control 
to  clear  lands  and  access  timber;  to  forging  alliances  with  power-holders;  to  setting  forest 

Since  virtually  all  extractive  resource  activities  are  illegal  both  within  and  outside 
of  the  parks,  the  carrying  out  of  any  subsistence  activity  other  than  agriculture  on  one’s 
own  land  represents  a defiance  of  State  authority.  Some  individuals  hunt  feral  pigs  in  the 
park.1  Park  rangers  rarely  convict  anyone  tor  this  activity  saying  they  are  hard  to  catch. 
As  one  park  ranger  explained:  el  montero  liene  mil  enlradasy  salidas  (the  montcro  has  a 
thousand  entrances  and  exits).  Similarly,  the  capture  of  parrots  for  sale  is  common, 
especially  in  the  western  part  of  the  Cordillera.2  And  although  fish  have  become  scarce  in 
the  rivers  and  streams  of  the  region,  many  campesino  families  capture  fresh  water  crabs 
called  jaibas ,3  Another  prohibited  activity  in  which  campcsinos  occasionally  engage  is 
the  extraction  of  sand  and  gold  from  the  riverbeds  within  the  protected  areas.* 

The  practices  that  attract  the  most  attention  from  authorities  are  those  involving 
the  cutting  or  use  of  timber  without  a permit,  the  introduction  of  animals  into  the  parks 
and  the  felling  of  unauthorized  conucos  both  within  and  outside  of  the  parks.  Despite  the 
forestry  service  efibrts  to  eliminate  grazing  from  Bermudez  National  Park,  described  in  a 
previous  chapter,  a few  campcsinos  continue  to  release  animals,  albeit  at  a much  lesser 
scale.  According  to  an  official  from  the  Parks  Directorate  of  Bermudez,  the  policies 
against  the  raising  of  animals  in  the  park  has  met  with  some  resistance  not  only  from 
small  campcsinos  but  local  officials,  including  military  officials  and  park  guards  who 
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maintain  herds  in  the  park  lands  as  well  as  the  municipal  sindicos  (mayors)  who  express 
concern  that  the  policies  will  effect  municipal  revenues.5  The  park  guards,  however, 
continue  to  harass  the  campcsinos  about  animals  in  the  park,  threatening  confiscation. 

Other  small-scale,  everyday  forms  of  resistance  include  slowly  damaging 
unwanted  trees,  through,  for  example,  chopping  at  a tree  with  a machete  as  one  walks  by 
it,  so  that  it  will  die  and  fall.  Because  secondary  growth  places  land  at  risk  of  de  facto 
appropriation  by  the  State,  campcsinos  also  rip  pine  saplings  out  before  they  become 
large  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  forestry  officials.  Similarly,  instead  of  allowing 
secondary  growth  to  emerge  on  fallowed  land,  campesinos  prefer  to  allow  these  lands  to 
"fallow*'  as  pasture.  If  the  tree  were  to  grow,  government  policy  would  criminalize  any 
attempt  by  the  farmer  to  use  it,  and  its  presence  would  therefore  reduce  the  effective 
amount  of  agriculturally  productive  land  on  the  plot.  The  campesino  therefore  destroys 
the  tree  as  enemy  vegetation.  State  policy,  in  other  words,  creates  an  enmity  between 
farmer  and  tree  and  creates  the  conditions  for  the  emergence  of  pasture-useful  savannas, 
the  kiss  of  death  to  the  regeneration  of  natural  forests.  The  campesinos  are  also  accused 
of  manipulating  park  boundaries,  by  feigning  ignorance  or  by  actually  moving  or 
removing  the  milestones  that  have  been  set  in  place  to  mark  the  limits  of  the  parks. 

Though  campcsinos  are  known  to  subtly  destroy  saplings,  a more  serious 
campesino  response  to  strict  forestry  laws  has  been  the  setting  of  fires.6  Although 
accurate  historical  data  on  fires  is  not  available,  Ing.  Gomez,  the  1 2-year  veteran  of  the 
Forestry  Service  and  an  official  in  the  Forestry  Resources  Fire  Division  in  2000  cited  in 
the  previous  chapter,  explained  the  primary  two  causes  of  forest  fires  in  the  Cordillera 
Central  are  pasture  fires  set  by  cattlemen  and  out  of  control  conuco  fires.’  But  Gomez 


also  explained  lhai  ihe  setting  of  fires  has  been  used  by  campesinos  as  a form  of  protest 
and  revenge  against  overly  repressive  foresters  and  forestry  policies.11  During  1990-1991, 
for  example,  he  was  one  of  the  foresters  in  the  Jarabacoa  district.  This  was  during  a 
period  that  the  Forestry  Service  was  under  the  direction  of  a military  commander 
renowned  for  using  a heavy  hand  against  the  campesinos  in  response  to  violations  of  the 
Forestry  Laws.9  According  to  Ing.  Gomez,  that  year  there  were  over  40  forest  fires  set  in 
his  district,  significantly  more  than  a normal  year:  “People  use  fire  as  a means  of 
repudiating  a person  in  charge  who  is  over  exuberant.  And  many  of  the  encargados 
(heads),  even  me  at  times,  will  go  overboard  (i.e.,  be  overly  strict  or  repressive).”10 
The  setting  of  fires  may  not  be  as  frequent  as  other  forms  of  resistance,  but  it  is 
more  powerful  and  pernicious.  With  the  mere  striking  of  a match,  an  angry  campcsino 
can  cause  widespread  damage. ' 1 And  he  can  do  it  with  little  fear  of  being  caught. 

Indeed,  like  a cloak  of  conspiratorial  silence,  it  is  ubiquitous  and  shadowy  delincuentes 
(delinquents)  who  locals  not  only  in  the  Cordillera  but  throughout  the  country  blame  for 
fires.  Campesinos  know  that  the  Foresters  cannot  easily  catch  arsonists  and  they  know 
that  above  everything  else  Foresters  dread  the  fires.  The  campesinos  will  sometimes 
brandish  the  threat  of  starting  a forest  fire  like  a weapon.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the 
campesinos  who  was  affected  by  the  Rancier  National  Park  displacement  in  1994: 

The  land  that  1 have  in  Las  Papas  was  marked  with  a zero  by  FORESTA,  meaning 
you  can't  plant  there  due  to  the  slope.  Right  now  I'm  relaxed,  but  if  they  don’t 
resolve  my  situation  and  that  of  the  children  I have  there.  I'm  going  to  bum  and  I 
don't  care  if  the  whole  forest  bums  down.  I'm  not  going  to  go  hungry.  If  in  Valle 
Nuevo  they  don't  resolve  something  for  us,  once  again  fire  is  going  to  happen. 

I'll  go  along  burning  everything. 

In  the  same  way  that  fire  is  used  as  revenge  or  to  protest  overly  aggressive 
foresters,  it  is  also  used  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  State  authorities  in  other  matters. 
During  one  interview,  for  example,  a farmer  living  in  a very  remote  hamlet  on  the 
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northeastern  side  of  Rancicr  National  Park  pointed  out  a nearby  hill  and  said:  “every 
year,  the  delinquents  bum  that  mountain  out  of  spite.  What  the  people  want  is  for  the 
government  to  get  us  out  of  here.  If  we  plant  trees  or  reforest  those  vagabonds  bum  it 

Strict  forestry  laws  also  provide  small  formers  and  large  landowners  with  the 

on  reforested  lands,  facilitating  access  to  the  land.  For  example,  one  of  the  most  severe 
forest  fires  in  the  heart  of  the  current  Rancier  National  Park  took  place  in  1 983. 

Although  this  fire  was  officially  attributed  to  a worker  who  was  " quemando  urn  batata" 
(cooking  a sweet  potato  to  cat)  when  his  bonfire  escaped  control,  the  more  suspicious 
campesinos  believe  the  fire  was  set  purposely,  so  that  the  owners  of  the  land,  the  lumber 

1967,  could  find  a legal  loophole  to  cut  and  sell  the  trees.  Indeed,  in  this  case  the 
government  did  permit  the  cutting  and  milling  of  the  pine  trees  that  had  been  damaged  by 
the  fire.  Similarly,  in  a hamlet  along  the  northwestern  side  of  Bermudez  National  Park, 
campesinos  described  the  use  of  fire  to  rid  the  community  of  an  unwanted  forestry  project 
(note  21  in  this  chapter).11 

Stubborn  Defiance 

Some  campesinos  have  responded  to  the  State  siege  with  their  own  war  of 
attrition.  Those  who  have  stayed  in  the  mountains,  the  cabeza  duras  and  cahezudos  as 
they  like  to  call  themselves  (literally  the  hard-headed  or  stubborn  ones),  talk  with  pride  of 
being  imprisoned  or  fined.  Don  Martin's  long  holdout  in  La  Lomita  is  an  example  of  one 
such  case.  In  Don  Martin's  words:  “1  paid  ten  fines  because  I maintained  myself  with  the 
sweat  of  my  brow.”  Similarly,  two  formers  from  a community  in  the  proximity  of  Rancier 


National  Park  explained  that  while  FORESTA  maintained  the  upper  hand,  they  still  did 
as  they  pleased.  Both  farmers,  one  who  is  a community  leader  and  one  of  the  larger 
landowners  in  the  hamlet,  confessed  to  having  been  imprisoned  by  FORESTA.  One  had 
been  imprisoned  lor  30  days  and  had  to  pay  a line  of  $2000  pesos  for  having  burned  3 
pines  trees  while  making  a fire  to  bum  the  stubble  on  his  property.  The  other  admitted  to 
having  been  incarcerated  for  having  cut  posies  (posts)  to  repair  a barbed-wire  fence. 
Nevertheless,  both  farmers  confided  that  they  continue  to  acquire  the  wood  they  need  by 
cutting  in  the  forest.  Occasionally,  FORESTA  will  provide  a permit  but  if  not,  as  one 
said,  motioning  toward  the  forest:  "1  go  in  there  at  midnight."  The  other  also  admitted. 


from  selling  milled  wood  in  the  market,  but  they  are  able  to  circumvent  the  law  by  selling 
cuaba,  highly  combustible  resin  slicks  that  arc  used  as  kindling  to  start  stove  fires.13  To 


obtain  the  cuaba  farmers  girdle  the  trees,  causing  them  to  slowly  die  with  resin 
concentrated  at  the  base.  Once  the  tree  is  dead,  farmers  use  the  tree  branches  for  kindling 


Another  example,  a system  that  locals  call  la  mulla  (the  fine),  comes  from  Los 
Postes.  La  multa  began  in  the  1960s  and  functioned  in  the  following  manner. 

Campesinos  would  clear  a plot  of  land  within  the  park  and  deliberately  have  themselves 
caught  by  Forestry  agents.  The  agents  would  lake  them  to  the  municipal  capitaL  San  Jose 
de  las  Matas,  to  pay  a fine  of  50  pesos.  Once  the  fine  was  paid,  the  policy  of  the  Forestry 
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department  required  the  farmers  to  "reforest"  the  cleared  areas  with  coffee,  part  of  the 
State's  interest  in  promoting  agricultural  exports.  The  peasants  were  the  ones  who 
harvested  the  coffee  and  so  paying  a fine,  followed  by  the  required  planting  of  coffee,  led 
the  campesinos  to  use  la  multa  as  a system  for  accessing  lands  within  the  park.  ' 
Although  FORESTA  ended  this  practice  in  the  1970s,  the  campesinos  in  Los  Posies 
continue  to  express  a sense  of  proprietorship  over  the  mejoras  (the  improvements)  they 
made  to  these  parklands.15  They  save  the  receipts  from  FORESTA  fines  as  if  they  were 
mejora  titles,  evidence  that  they  received  the  authorization  from  the  State  to  establish 
coffee  plots  in  the  park.16 

Another  example  of  farmers  attempting  to  manipulate  the  authorities'  relatively 
favorable  view  of  coffee  production  has  been  the  planting  of  coffee  trees  under  pine 
forest.  The  farmers  are  aware  that  pine  docs  not  provide  favorable  shade  for  coffee,  and 
that  the  lands  under  pine  are  acidic,  also  unfavorable  to  coffee  production.  But  once  the 
coffee  trees  are  grown  farmers  solicit  permission  from  the  Forestry  service  to  cut  the 
pine,  which  they  hope  to  sell,  and  replace  the  pine  with  traditional  shade  trees  {Inga 

Alliances  with  Rural  and  Urbau  Power-holders 

All  campesinos  who  remained  in  the  mountains  have,  in  some  way  or  another, 
resisted  the  encroachment  of  the  State.  Some  have  been  able  to  cireumvcnt  forestry  laws. 
Most,  however,  complain  that  the  system  favored  wealthier  farmers  and  large 
landowners,  those  with  access  to  influential  politicians  and  the  money  to  pay  bribes. 
Campesinos  complain  that  FORESTA  maintained  a double  standard.  Los  chiquitos, 
literally  the  smaller  ones,  the  weaker  and  poorer  farmers,  suffered  the  most  from  the 
application  of  strict  forestry  policies. 


Thus,  in  an  effort  to  circumvent  the  Forestry  and  park  laws,  smallholding 
campesinos  entered  into  alliances  with  wealthier  sponsors,  padrmos  (godfathers). 
Larger-scale  timber  theft,  for  example,  almost  always  involves  alliances  between 
smallholding  campesinos  and  more  powerful  purchasers.  The  case  of  El  Chino  provides 
an  example  of  how  the  process  works.  El  Chino  had  remained  unmarried  and  in  the 
parental  home  to  care  for  his  sickly  father.  In  1 986,  his  father  passed  away  and  El  Chino 
decided  to  set  himself  up  independently  and  search  for  a wife.  The  family,  however,  had 
little  land,  with  only  SO  tareas  used  to  pasture  a cow  and  plant  beans,  and  a separate  small 
plot  of  coffee.  These  lands  were  being  farmed  by  a married  brother  who  used  the  meager 
retenues  he  could  generate  to  support  his  family  of  two  children  and  their  elderly  mother. 

In  El  Chino's  words:  “I  didn't  have  anything  to  do.  1 didn't  have  the  means  to 
plant  beans  or  to  plant  anything,  I didn't  have  any  way  out.  So  I decided  I was  going  to 
deal  in  contraband  (timber)."  El  Chino  worked  on  consignment  with  intermediaries  who 
were  local  businessmen  and  landowners,  “people  of  influence  in  Jarabacoa,"  and  he 
explained  that  entire  process  was  “very,  very  clandestine."  They  would  obtain 
authorization  from  FORESTA  to  transport  a given  amount  of  Ebano  Verde  ( Magnolia 
paltescem — a precious  wood  endemic  to  Hispaniola)  under  the  guise  that  the  wood  was 
from  trees  that  had  fallen  on  their  own  or  from  some  type  of  natural  occurrence,  what  is 
called  “dead  wood."  El  Chino  emphasized  that  in  order  to  avoid  problems  with 
FORESTA,  he  took  care  not  get  caught  with  green  wood: 

so  if  FORESTA  caught  you  they  would  take  that  into  account  and  not  apply  the  law 
strictly,  they  would  take  it  easier  on  you.  It  showed  that  you  did  not  kill  a life  in 
order  to  get  wood,  but  that  you  took  that  wood  out  dead.  This  would  provide  you 
with  support.  That  was  the  alternative  that  the  contrabandists  would  always  use, 
not  the  green,  not  to  take  out  the  green. 
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In  order  lo  have  a ready  supply  of  dead  wood  available,  El  Chino  would  cut  live  irees  in 
the  forest  at  night,  one  or  two  trees,  “so  that  when  they  would  come  and  ask  you  for 
wood,  when  you  would  come  and  tell  me.  ‘get  me  500  feet  ofEbano',  1 already  knew 

Through  the  contacts  El  Chino  made  selling  timber,  he  himself  eventually  became 
an  intermediary: 

I began  to  buy  from  others.  There  iso  large  population  of  young  people  who  were 

people  go  into  the  hills.  Then,  1 don’t  have  lo  go  to  the  hills.  I buy  from  them. 
Because  since  they  don't  have  any  contacts  and  don't  know  anyone  important,  I 
would  buy  it  &om  them  and  sell  it  in  town. 

El  Chino  emphasized  that  his  influential  (fiends,  which  included  high  ranking  military 
personnel  in  town,  protected  him:  “They  never  grabbed  me.  They  did  many  others.  Even 
a brother  of  mine  went  to  jail.  But  not  me.  1 had  my  relationships,  my  network  above. 
They  always  took  care  of  me.  my  friends  took  good  care  of  me." 

The  example  of  El  Chino,  who  was  protected  by  high-level  FORESTA  officials, 
illustrates  how  some  campesinos  have  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  alliances  with 


concentration  of  land,  capital,  and  influence  in  the  hands  of  a relatively  lew  individuals 
means  that  campesinos  have  most  often  been  exploited,  finding  themselves  in  alliances  in 
which  where  they  arc  used  as  front  men  for  the  chicanery  of  the  more  powerful  One 
example  was  described  in  the  previous  chapter  in  the  agroindustrial  ventures  on  the 
border  of  Rancier  Park,  near  Constanza.  Other  examples  abound.  Throughout  the 
region,  large  absentee  landowners  wishing  to  clear  a parcel  of  their  land  commonly  allow 
campesinos  lo  use  the  land  under  sharecropping  agreements.  In  return  for  use  of  the 


: the  risks  of  clearing  the  land.  After  a given  period  (2  or  3 
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years)  Ihey  must  give  the  land  back  planted  in  high  yield  pasture,  something  that  gives 
the  owners  the  right  to  graze  cattle.  Another  variant  of  this  practice  is  forming  alliances 
with  immigrant  Haitians  to  clear  private  or  Stale  lands.  If  caught,  the  Haitians  are 
blamed,  sometimes  jailed,  and  deported-bul  the  truth  is  that  rarely  if  ever  do  Haitians 
exploit  Dominican  forests  without  a Dominican  sponsor  (Murray  et  al.  1998).” 


Mass  protests 


Previous  paragraphs  discussed  economic  mechanisms  of  resistance.  But  there  are 
social  mechanisms  as  well.  Outside  development  agents  in  the  Dominican  Republic  have 
often  been  trustrated  by  the  apparent  inability  or  unwillingness  of  the  campcsinos  to 
organize  for  the  achievement  of  larger  objectives.  On  occasion  however,  campcsinos 

address  conflicts  over  lands  and  the  threats  posed,  in  particular,  in  response  to 
displacements  related  to  the  formation  of  protected  areas.  Around  Bermudez  National 


Park,  for  example,  small  scale  protests  and  land  occupations  occurred  in  different  periods 
from  the  early  1970s  to  the  mid-1990s.!l 

Outsiders,  however,  have  engineered  the  largest  mobilizations.  The  most  famous 
incident  is  the  response  to  displacement  orders  allecting  the  communities  surrounding 
Juan  B.  Perez  Rancier  National  Park,  described  in  the  previous  chapter.  In  what  appeared 
to  be  a rare  organizational  initiative  among  the  campcsinos,  five  communities  unified  to 
fight  for  the  lifting  of  the  work  stoppage.  The  protest  attracted  considerable  attention 
from  the  press.  But  os  described  previously,  the  protest  was  actually  organized  by 
sophisticated,  wealthy  and  well-connected  agroindustrialists  from  Constanza.  Members 
of  the  alliance  describe  a relatively  peacefttl  process  in  which  there  were  few  arrests,  but 
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anonymous  members  of  the  alliance. 

An  example  of  a more  legilimale  campesino  prolest  of  environmentally  related 
policies  emerged  as  a result  of  the  Decree  199-92  that  declared  a vast  and  well-populated 
area  on  the  eastern  side  of  Rancier  National  Park  to  be  Vedado  a loda  Aclividad  Humana 
(Restricted  from  all  Human  Activities).  At  the  same  time  that  the  campcsinos  were  being 
pressured  to  leave  the  area,  the  government  authorized  a foreign  firm  to  exploit  a gold 

militant  activist  from  the  Trujillo  era,  the  campesino  associations  of  the  region  organized 
themselves  into  a Federation  and.  in  alliance  with  the  Dominican  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  a local  Catholic  priest  launched  a vigorous  protest,  marching,  blocking  roads  and 
burning  tires.  But  the  success  of  the  protest  actually  came  as  a result  of  it  being  allied 
with  conservation  goals.  The  targets  included  not  only  the  gold  mine  but  also  local 
poachers  and  traffickers  of  the  Ebano  Verde  tree.  The  group  was  able  to  successfully 
close  the  gold  mine,  and  reached  agreements  with  the  government  to  collaborate  in  the 
reforestation  of  the  watersheds,  in  exchange  for  letting  the  campcsinos  continue  with 
their  activities  in  the  protected  zone.23 

In  this  chapter  it  has  been  shown  that  peasants  of  the  Cordillera  developed 
strategies  of  resistance  to  strict  forestry  laws  and  to  the  creation  of  parks  and  scientific 
reserves.  Much  of  this  resistance  came  simply  as  side  effects  of  new  laws.  Gathering 
firewood,  for  example,  became  technically  illegal  in  areas  within  the  park.  More 
aggressive  forms  of  resistance  include  arson  and  clandestine  logging.  But  while  the 
poorer  campesinos  suflered  under  the  laws,  wealthy  landowners  and  FORESTA  agents 
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have  often  managed  to  use  the  campcsinos  to  take  advantage  of  the  law  and  make  money. 
In  the  following  chapter  it  will  be  seen  that  peasant  resistance  has  surged  and  retracted  in 


the  presence  of  FOREST  A weakens  and  the  peasants  reclaim  lands  and  once  again  begin 
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CHAPTER  12 

CRACKS  IN  THE  ARMOR:  THE  EMERGENCE  OF  PEASANT  SUBSISTENCE 
STRATEGIES  IN  THE  INTERSTICES  OF  STATE  CONTROL 

Introduction 

In  the  previous  chopler  it  was  shown  that  peasants  of  the  Cordillera  have 
responded  to  strict  forestry  laws  with  a wide  range  of  resistance  strategies.  In  this  chapter 
it  will  be  shown  that  conservation  policies  hove  created  a pressure  cooker  type  situation 
in  which  rural  peasants  take  advantage  of  periods  of  weak  slate  control.  In  the  wake  of 
lapses  in  the  institutional  presence  of  the  Stale,  peasants  quickly  take  up  traditional 
subsistence  strategies  and  seek  to  reestablish  claims  to  parklands  and  scientific  reserves. 
Examples  of  periods  of  weak  State  control  include  national  crises,  such  as  that  provoked 
by  the  death  of  Trujillo;  times  of  natural  disasters  such  as  hurricane  David  in  1 979  or 
hurricane  Georges  in  1 998,  when  the  State's  attention  was  diverted  by  rescue  efforts;  and 
electoral  periods,  when  obtaining  votes  lakes  priority  over  the  strict  enforcement  of  laws. 

Political  Crises 

As  discussed  in  chapter  8,  the  most  severe  political  crisis  that  took  place  in  the 
post-Trujillo  period  was  the  vacuum  in  power  created  after  the  dictator’s  assassination. 
The  internal  power  struggles  carried  out  from  1961  to  1 966  were  largely  centered  in 
Santo  Domingo.  They  involved  mass  demonstrations  and  the  struggle  lor  power  among 
numerous  political  factions.  The  struggles  culminated  with  the  Santo  Domingo  based 
revolution  of  1965,  intervention  by  the  US  military,  and  the  subsequent  re-ascension  to 
power  of  Tnijillo’s  close  associate,  Joaquin  Balagucr,  in  a 1966  US  supervised  election. 


I been  displaced  during  the  Trujillo  period.  By  the  mid-  1960s, 
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approximately  20  families  had  become  reestablished  in  La  I .omit a.  Farmers  who 
continued  to  live  outside  of  park  limits  also  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  Farmers 
living  in  Los  Postes  wasted  little  time  in  reestablishing  gardens  and  releasing  livestock  in 

The  campesinos  of  the  research  communities  also  took  advantage  of  the  relaxed 
enforcement  of  laws  prior  to  political  elections  and  the  absence  of  guards  during 
changeovers  in  political  parties.  The  Dominican  Republic  has  traditionally  had  a 

control  from  one  political  party  to  another  generally  includes  the  complete  turnover  of 
government  employees,  from  the  highest  political  authorities  to  the  lowest  level  civil 
servants,  including  forestry  guards  and  park  representatives. 

During  election  times,  therefore,  both  local  and  higher  level  officials  become 
preoccupied  with  obtaining  votes  in  order  to  slay  in  power  and  conserve  their  jobs. 
Sindicos  (mayors)  of  the  municipalities  travel  through  the  rural  areas,  making  promises  to 
resolve  local  problems  and  reinforcing  these  promises  with  acts  such  os  repairing  a road. 
Local  officials  and  employees,  keen  on  holding  on  to  their  jobs,  are  also  likely  to  be 
feverishly  involved  in  campaign  related  activities  and  more  likely  to  turn  their  heads 
regarding  violation  of  forestry  laws,  especially  if  these  involve  violations  by  party 

both  in  urban  and  rural  areas,  as  well  as  invasions  by  campesinos  of  forested  areas. 

The  lands  on  the  margins  of  Rancier  National  Park  (at  the  time  called  Valle 
Nuevo  Scientific  Reserve)  near  the  scccidn  of  Las  Papas  were  initially  occupied  by 


oral  period.  Aftc 
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invaded  by  farmers  from  the  dry*  south  who  would  cross  the  mountains  on  footpaths  to 
seek  employment  in  the  town  of  Constanza.  According  to  informants,  the  occupation  of 
the  lands  occurred  during  the  electoral  process  when  the  Reformism  party  was  attempting 


by  the  color  red)  wanted  to  win.  They  would  put  a red  hat  on  the  campesinos  and 
because  they  were  Rcformistas,  they  would  allow  them  to  clear  lands.  They 
would  even  put  a red  hat  on  the  tree  stumps  so  that  they  would  look  like  men. 

In  the  same  way,  transitional  post-electoral  periods  create  a power  vacuum  as 
former  governmental  employees  are  dismissed  and  members  of  the  newly  elected  party 
are  named.  Afler  the  2000  elections  won  by  the  PRD,  the  park  guards  and  foresters,  all 
of  whom  were  members  of  the  former  party,  the  PLD,  were  dismissed.  A full  year 
passed  and  only  one  new  park  guard  had  been  named.  Local  elites  and  campesinos  took 
advantage  of  the  vacuum  in  power  to  extract  timber  within  the  park,  primarily  in  the  form 
of  posts  from  a durable  wood  called  Cuerno  de  Buey.  Furthermore,  locals  were  taking 
the  opportunity  to  introduce  animals  into  the  park  and  to  weed,  fertilize  and  generally  dar 
condiciones  (improve  conditions)  of  their  old  coflee  plantations  within  the  park.  As  local 
informants  put  it,  there  were  too  lew  guardaparques  (Park  Guards)  to  keep  track  of 
activities  in  the  park,  so  "las personas  se  eslan  aprovechando  la  coyuntura"  (people  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  current  situation). 
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Another  example  of  a period  in  which  Stale  control  becomes  lax  is  that  of  natural 
disasters.  The  Cordillera  Central,  particularly  the  areas  around  the  eastern  and  central 
Cordillera,  have  been  greatly  impacted  by  two  powerful  hurricanes  in  the  last  30  years: 
Hurricane  David  (1979)  and  hurricane  Georges  (1998).'  Although  devastating  to 
campesinos  dependent  on  monocropping,  in  another  way  the  hurricanes  were  a boon, 
especially  for  those  living  near  parks.  The  aftermath  of  George,  for  instance,  hearkened 
back  to  the  prosperity  of  times  when  campesinos  had  free  access  to  the  timber  of  the 
Cordillera.  The  winds  knocked  over  millions  of  trees  in  the  eastern  and  central  parts  of 
the  Cordillera  Central.  For  the  first  time  since  1967  the  Dominican  government 
authorized  the  establishment  of  lumber  mills  at  strategic  points  in  the  Cordillera. 

established  a lumber  mill,  the  first  legal  mill  in  the  area  since  the  1960s.  Mills  were  also 
established  near  the  town  of  Constanzu.  The  resulting  prosperity  was  evident.  New 
houses  went  up  throughout  the  region  and  old  houses  were  being  repaired.  Nevertheless, 
soon  after  this  policy  was  adopted  conservationists  and  opposition  parties  began  reporting 
abuses,  claiming  that  greedy  landowners  and  campesinos  were  taking  advantage  of  the 
situation  not  only  to  extract  limber  felled  by  the  hurricane  but  also  to  fell  and  mill 
standing  trees. 

Finally,  some  campesinos  have  been  able  to  continue  to  subsist  by  employing  the 
old  strategy  of  occupying  areas  that,  due  to  their  remoteness  and  difficulty  of  access, 
remain  beyond  the  reach  of  State  authorities.  An  example  of  this  is  in  the  western 
Cordillera  in  an  area  close  to  the  for  northwestern  limits  of  the  Bermudez  National  Park. 
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This  is  an  area  where  the  campcsinos  have  retained  strong  economic  linkages  with  the 
communities  in  the  southern  Cordillera.  Traditional  mule  trails  in  the  area  link  the 
marketing  center  ofMoncion  in  the  northern  Cordillera  with  the  hamlets  and  market 
centers  in  the  southern  Cordillera  in  the  provinces  of  San  Juan  de  la  Maguana  and  Elias 
Pifia.  These  trails  are  still  used  to  drive  livestock  across  the  mountains.  Generally  cattle 
are  purchased  in  the  San  Juan  region  and  sold  in  Moncion,  the  primary  municipality  of 
the  western  Cordillera. 

The  campcsinos  of  the  far  western  Cordillera  complain  that  their  options  for 
agricultural  production  arc  severely  limited.  The  areas  in  which  they  live  and  work  have 
now  been  officially  designated  as  coffee  zones.  In  combination  with  restrictions  related 
to  the  nearby  park,  there  are  few  options  available  for  raising  livestock.  Furthermore, 
campesinos  lament  that  soils  not  under  coffee  cultivation  arc  exhausted  and  for  that 
reason  the  production  of  beans,  the  crop  they  are  most  interested  in  producing,  is  low.  To 
expand  their  agricultural  options  many  campesinos  in  the  region  have  turned  to  lands  in 
the  remote  southern  slopes  of  the  Cordillera,  along  the  southwestern  limits  of  Bermudez 
National  Park. 

One  hamlet  in  particular,  Pino  Escondido,  is  located  high  in  the  mountains,  in  a 
remote  area  of  extremely  difficult  access  and  described  by  the  campesinos  as  a kind  of 
refuge.  Reaching  this  community  constitutes  a five-hour  trip  on  muleback  across  the 
mountains.  Nevertheless,  the  campcsinos  are  willing  to  make  the  trip.  There,  they 
continue  practicing  the  traditional  agricultural  activities  that  they  used  to  practice  within 
the  park  itself:  the  cultivation  of  beans  and  yautia  using  slash  and  bum  techniques;  the 
use  of  empalizada  fences  to  surround  the  gardens  and  the  free  grazing  of  cattle,  Pino 
Escondido  also  provides  important  grazing  lands  for  the  communities  in  the  northwest  of 
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CHAPTER  13 

CHANGING  ADAPTIVE  PATTERNS:  DYING  WAY  OF  LIFE  IN  THE 
CORDILLERA 

Inlroduction 

By  1970  anthropologist  Gerald  Murray  in  Los  Conuqueros:  Shifting  Cultivation 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  noted,  regarding  campesinos  in  the  western  Cordillera,  that 
"the  decline  had  already  begun  to  set  in  on  an  ancient  and  special  way  of  life."1  This 
chapter  will  show  that  the  majority  of  campesinos  in  the  Cordillera  have  slowly 
capitulated  to  the  sicgc-likc  State  policies  designed  to  subjugate  rural  land,  labor,  and 
capital  to  urban  interests.  Legislation  that  removed  land  from  production  and  criminalized 
traditional  subsistence  practices  denied  peasants  in  remote  areas  of  the  Cordillera  a means 
of  earning  a living.  At  the  same  time  they  were  progressively  moved  into  dependency  on 
the  world  market  and  the  cash  economy. 

The  system  of  shilling  cultivation  that  Don  Martin  described  in  the  1940s  and  that 
Murray  described  in  1 970s  has,  for  all  practical  purposes,  passed  into  history.  The  tightly 
woven  conuco  fences  critical  for  the  functioning  of  the  traditional  agro-pastoral  complex 
have  been  replaced  by  barbed  wire.  The  folkloric  cantos  de  conuco,  antiphonal  songs 
sung  by  the  juntas  and  convilcs  while  clearing  land  for  gardens,  are  rapidly  disappearing. 
When  asked  about  farming  practices,  practices  that  Murray  described  less  than  35  years 
ago.  young  people  today  refer  to  them  as  las  cosas  de  antes  (things  from  before)  as  if 
they  were  discussing  archaic  folklore.  Similarly,  older  campesinos  say  things  like  “ los 
jovenes  ya  no  saben  trabajar. . . los  jovenes  de  aqui  no  saben  ni  clavar  un  estante  " 
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(young  people  don't  know  how  to  work  in  agriculture  anymore. . .they  don’t  even  know 
how  to  put  up  a post). 

This  chapter  systematically  examines  the  changes  in  the  Cordillera  that  have 
come  about  since  the  golden  age.  State  policies  that  implied  restrictions  on  land  use  and 
access  to  resources  have  provoked  a significant  shift  in  survival  strategies.  Fanning 
patterns  that  increasingly  emphasize  cash  cropping  have  made  campesinos  vulnerable  and 
more  dependent  on  the  market  than  in  times  past.  The  viability  of  raising  livestock,  once 
the  foundation  of  the  agro-pastoral  complex,  has  greatly  declined  in  light  of  the  break-up 
of  the  tercenos  comuncros  and  the  end  of  tree  grazing  practices.  The  domestic  mode  of 
production  characteristic  of  the  golden  age  has  been  challenged  by  the  need  for 
campesinos  to  look  outside  the  household  for  alternative  income-generating  strategies. 
Campesinos  no  longer  perceive  fanning  in  the  Cordillera  as  a viable  way  of  life,  resulting 
in  massive  out-migration. 


Dependency  on  the  Market 

A major  change  in  rural  life  in  the  remote  Cordillera  has  been  a shift  from 
households  that  produce  a large  portion  and  perhaps  a majority  of  their  subsistence  needs, 
to  households  in  which  there  is  an  ever-increasing  need  for  cash.  In  the  words  of  El 
Di&cono  from  Los  Posies: 

Nowadays  you  sec  people  traveling  (into  town)  in  an  air-conditioned  bus,  and  no 
one  lakes  anything  from  the  rural  areas  to  the  cities.  They  go  to  find  things.  They 
go  to  buy  a carton  of  eggs;  they  havo  to  go  to  buy  industrially  grown  chickens, 
peppers,  and  parsley.  Everything  that  women  use  to  spice  foods,  all  of  that  has  to 
be  brought  from  Santiago.  Now  you  see  in  the  colmado  two  or  three  cucumbers, 
two  or  three  pounds  of  tomato,  a couple  of  cabbages.  All  of  that  comes  from 
Santiago.  People  have  become  accustomed  to  not  producing  things  to  eat. 

Contemporary  campesinos  living  in  the  remote  areas  of  the  Cordillera  need  cash  to  obtain 
the  resources  critical  to  the  survival  of  the  household  and  they  need  it  to  purchase  the 


fertilizers  and  hire  Ihc  labor  required  to  generate  a profitable  harvest.  Yet,  as  will  be 
shown,  for  the  same  reasons  campesinos  need  money,  it  is  a scarce  commodity  in  the 
remote  Cordillera. 

Access  to  Productive  Land  and  Forming  Strategies 
The  average  amount  of  land  required  simply  to  survive  on  subsistence  agriculture 
in  the  Cordillera  using  traditional  types  of  technology  has  been  estimated  by  the  SEA  to 
be  80  tareas  (Pessar  1 982).  But  the  average  contemporary  campcsino  family  living  there 
has  exclusive  access  to  somewhere  between  8 and  79  tareas  (approximately  1.3-13  acres) 
with  the  average  holdings  for  the  small  farming  families  falling  within  this  group  being 
only  24  tareas,  down  from  an  average  of  35  tareas  at  the  end  of  the  Trujillo  era  (Clausncr 
1973;  Table  13-1).  Furthermore,  a significant  minority  of  families  (25.2%)  reports 
having  no  private  iands  to  farm.  Of  these,  nine  percent  (9.4%)  reported  that  they  work 
exclusively  on  borrowed  or  rented  lands.* 

The  lerrenos  comuneros  system  has  completely  disappeared  in  the  Cordillera  both 
in  legal  terms  as  well  os  in  practice.  The  mountains  are  no  longer  a refuge  from  the  State. 
With  park  formation  and  the  implementation  of  strict  forestry  laws,  free  access  to  the 
tierras  del  estado  (state  lands)  has  been,  for  all  practical  purposes,  eliminated.3 
Expansion  of  landholdings  requires  cither  accumulating  enough  cash  to  purchase  or  rent 
lands,  inheriting  land,  or  entering  into  sharecropping  arrangements  with  large,  often 
absentee  landowners.  In  Table  13-2  it  can  be  seen  that  in  the  proximity  of  Rancier 
National  Park  Ihc  majority  of  lands  were  obtained  either  through  purchase  (38.8%)  or 
inheritance  (29.7%).4  Comparable  statistical  data  is  not  available  for  lands  in  the 
proximity  ofBcmuidez  National  Park,  but  ethnographic  evidence  suggests  a similar 
pattern.  Today,  farmlands  are  obtained  much  more  frequently  through  purchase  and 
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inheritance  rather  than  sharecropping  or  squalling.'  With  no  available  vacant  lands, 
conlinued  populalion  growth  and  the  legal  requirement  lor  the  division  of  parental  lands 


Table  13-1.  Distribution  of  lands  in  the  Cordille 


No.oftareas  ./  of  families  % 
Less  than  8 47  13.4 

8-79  201  57.4 

80-159  40  11.4 

160-799  47  13.4 

800-1599  13  3.7 

1600-3199*  2 0.6 

Total  350  99.9 


Total  ta 
194 
5707 
4191 
14647 
14945 
4000 
43684 


% of  total  land 


13.1 
9.6 

33.5 

34.2 

9.2 


a.  Due  to  the  feet  that  some  of  the  largest  landowners  arc  absentees,  this  number 
probably  underrepresents  the  number  of  landholding  within  this  category. 

Source:  Rancier  and  Bermudez  Surveys,  1998-99 


An  equally  if  not  more  important  liietor  titan  the  amount  of  land  that  campcsinos 
possess  is  the  quality  and  productivity  of  their  holdings.  With  the  limited  availability  of 
new  lands,  campcsinos  have  been  compelled  to  rely  on  fixed  garden  plots,  often  in 
marginal  locations  such  as  steep  hillside  slopes.  Intensification  of  agriculture  on 
marginal  lands  has  favored  erosion  and  soil  exhaustion.  Older  farmers  frequently 
comment  on  the  declining  productivity  of  their  lands,  nostalgically  recalling  times  when 
virgin  or  followed  lands  produced  up  to  25  cnjoncs  of  beans  for  each  cajon  planted  or 
when  I kilo  of  potatoes  produced  20  kilos  at  harvest.  Farmers  complain  that  their  lands 


are  now  cansados,  tired.  Productivity  of  anything  other  than  sturdy  root  crops  or  cowpeas 
requires  costly  fertilizers  and  pesticides  and  the  purchase  of ‘improved"  varieties  of  seed. 
As  described  in  the  words  of  Don  Tomas,  a 52  year-old  farmer  from  Las  Papas: 

In  many  ways  life  before  was  better.  In  past  times  what  we  would  buy  were  tools 
to  work,  picks,  hoes,  machetes,  we  didn't  have  to  accumulate  so  many  fertilizers. 
Today  if  you  are  going  to  plant  50  kilos  of  potatoes  and  you  can't  buy  50  or  60 
sacks  of  fertilizer  you  aren't  going  to  do  anything. 

Some  similarities  between  farming  practices  of  the  past  and  current  practices 
continue  to  persist.  Agricultural  production  in  the  Cordillera  remains  labor  intensive  and 
is  carried  out  with  the  use  of  simple  tools.  Machetes  are  used  for  planting,  weeding, 
chopping  and  harvesting;  picks  arc  used  to  dig  holes  for  planting  bananas  and  coffee;  and 
hoes  are  used  for  weeding.  Many  farmers  continue  to  grow  subsistence  crops,  primarily 
root  crops  such  as  cassava  (yuca  span.,  Manihot  ilulcis  L.)  and  dashccn  (yautia  span., 
Xanthosoma  sagittifoli  L.)  along  the  margins  or  within  the  farm  plots  in  which  the  cash 
crops  are  produced.  Plantains  (pldtano  span.,  Musa  paradisiaca  L.)  and  bananas  (guineo 
span.  Musa  sapienium  L.)  are  commonly  planted  within  the  coffee  groves.  One  still  finds 
subsistence  conucos  in  which  a wide  variety  of  associations  are  found- — com  is  planted 
along  with  beans  and  yuca;  sweet  potato  ( batata ) is  planted  with  squash,  sugar  cane  and 
com;  yuca  is  planted  with  cowpeas. 

But  many  of  the  fundamental  components  of  the  traditional  system  have  changed. 
Swiddcn  agriculture  has,  for  all  practical  purposes,  disappeared.  The  tumba  (felling  of 
trees)  has  been  replaced  by  the  chapeo  (the  chopping  down  of  weeds),  and  rather  than 
burning  tree  trunks  and  branches  the  use  of  fire  has  largely  been  reduced  to  ehmtnaung 
grasses  and  stubble.  Fanners  now  use  backpack  pumps  to  apply  costly  chemical 
herbicides,  insecticides,  and  fertilizers. 
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Another  trend  has  been  increasing  dependence  on  hired  labor.  There  are  three 
ways  that  fanners  in  the  Cordillera  Central  can  access  labor.  I ) they  can  appropriate  it 
from  members  of  the  immediate  or  extended  family;  2)  they  can  obtain  it  by  participating 
in  a labor  exchange  arrangement;  or  3)  they  can  purchase  it.7  The  surveys  and  direct 
observations  in  the  field  indicate  that  fannere,  particularly  small  farmers,  oontinue  to  rely 
primarily  on  the  labor  of  members  of  the  immediate  and  extended  family  for  the  majority 
of  agricultural  tasks;  secondarily,  they  rely  on  paid  labor,  and  far  fewer  reported  using  the 
reciprocal  labor  arrangements  called  juntas  or  convites  that  were  common  in  the  past 
(Table  13-3).8  Indeed,  although  some  farmers  in  Los  Posies  occasionally  form  juntas  to 
weed  the  coffee  groves,  the  use  of  reciprocal  labor  groups  has  begun  to  disappear  from 
the  Cordillera.'7  In  the  words  of  Fulgito,  an  older  fanner  from  Los  Postes  with  four  sons: 

With  a junta,  I would  have  a job  and  1 would  bring  eight  together,  if  I were  going 
to  make  a tumba  I would  bring  fifteen  or  twelve  and  we  would  fell  everything  in  a 
day  and  then  move  on  to  the  other's  field,  but  that  doesn’t  exist  anymore.  Now, 
everyone  must  scratch  their  own  backs.  He  who  doesn't  have  money  doesn’t  do 
any  agriculture  here.  Now  you  have  to  pay  someone  to  help  you.  I have  to  put 
some  fertilizer  on  the  fields  and  look  how  I am,  I can  hardly  walk  and  I know  that 
I have  to  make  the  effort  to  spread  the  fertilizer.  Because  if  I don't  pay  someone 
they  aren't  going  to  put  it  on  for  me,  no  one  is  going  to  say  ‘lets  go  help  Fulgito 
because  he  can't  walk',  to  spread  the  fertilizer.  1 have  to  do  it,  because  if  I pay 
they  come,  but  if  I do  a junta  no  one  will  come.  That  kind  of  union  no  longer 


Table  13-3.  Primary  source  of  labor  used  on  the  family  fam 


Primary  labor  source 


Household/family 
Hired  labor 
Junta  or  con vite 
Missing 


e:  Rancier  and  Bermudez  Surveys  1998-99  (n=438) 
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One  importam  change  related  to  labor  costs,  something  that  will  looked  at  in  greater 
depth  in  the  next  chapter,  is  the  massive  incorporation  of  Haitian  migrant  workers  into 
the  agricultural  labor  force  of  the  Cordillera. 

Impact  of  Need  for  Cash 

With  the  need  for  cash  investments  to  produce  a profitable  harvest,  the  fanners 
have  increasingly  turned  to  monocropping  strategies.  An  almost  extreme  example  of  this 
transition  is  La  Hacienda,  aparajc  located  on  the  southern  borders  of  Rancier  National 
Park.  In  1 998,  the  Rancier  census  recorded  32  households  in  La  Hacienda.  The  farmers 
planted  guandules  (cowpcas)  and  raised  goals.  But  they  were  snuggling  on  largely 
degraded  lands.  They  were  barely  subsisting  and  at  the  time  many  expressed  a desire  to 
abandon  the  community.  The  people  of  La  Hacienda  soon  became  part  of  the  southern 
wave  of  migration  to  the  seccion  of  Las  Papas  in  the  northern  outskirts  of  Rancier,  where 
it  was  seen  in  an  earlier  chapter  that  peasants  from  the  south  were  used  by  agro- 
industrialists  to  circumvent  conservation  policies.  In  the  wake  of  Hurricane  George 
agricultural  restrictions  along  the  northern  boundaries  of  the  park  were  filled.  By  2001 
only  three  households  remained  in  La  Hacienda-  The  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
community  migrated  across  the  mountains,  to  Las  Papas,  where  they  became  potato  and 
vegetable  sharecroppers.  In  Las  Papas  they  no  longer  plant  conucos  and  they  have  no 
livestock.  Even  chickens  cannot  be  raised  in  the  yards.  Instead,  chickens  must  to  be  kept 
in  coops  because  they  pick  at  and  damage  the  vegetables  in  the  fields. 

Intensive  monocropping  has  also  increasingly  token  hold  in  the  Sierra  region  of 
the  western  Cordillera  where  campcsinos  in  Los  Postcs  explain  that  although  the  past  30 
years  have  been  characterized  by  an  increasing  dependence  on  coffee  growing,  it  was  not 
until  the  early  1 980s,  with  the  strengthening  of  restrictions  on  access  to  parklands,  that 
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farmers  were  compelled  lo  rely  almost  exclusively  on  coffee  groves  for  income  and 
subsistence.  As  Angelina,  a campcsina  woman  from  Los  Posies  in  her  late  50s 
explained: 

Things  are  worse  than  before,  there  is  more  misery.  One  has  lo  work  to  live. 

There  is  less  to  eat.  Before  there  was  more,  more  work  and  more  food  and  now 

there  isn't  any  work  for  men  or  women.  Now  we  only  live  by  coffee. 

The  traditional,  diversified  cropping  strategies  that  allowed  campcsinos,  such  as 
those  of  Los  Posies,  to  weather  natural  and  economic  crises  and  fluctuations  in  world 
market  prices  for  produce  have  all  but  completely  disappeared.  Similar  to  the 
monocropping  of  vegetables  in  Las  Papas,  dependence  on  coffee  production  in  Los 
Postcs  means  that  peasant  households  have  become  increasingly  subject  to  plagues, 
weather  cycles,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world  market.  This  vulnerability  was  keenly 
felt  in  Las  Posies  during  the  mid-1990s,  with  the  arrival  of  la  broca,  a beetle 
( Hypothenemus  hampei ) that  bores  into  the  coffee  cherry.  La  broca  brought  about  a 
dramatic  decline  in  Cordillera  coffee  production,  annually  damaging  60%  or  more  of  the 
harvest.  Combating  la  broca  requires  using  pesticides  and  meticulously  cleaning  the 
groves  of  fallen  beans,  procedures  that  raised  production  costs  significantly.  Many 
farmers  began  to  convert  their  coffee  from  the  traditional  arabica  to  a more  resistant  plant 
called  the  caturra,  a hybrid  that,  in  order  to  be  productive,  requires  the  application  of 
copious  quantities  of  fertilizer.  Then,  in  1998,  came  the  winds  and  torrential  rains  of 
Hurricane  George,  stripping  the  cherries  from  their  trees  and  destroying  much  of  the 
1 998-1 999  coffee  harvests.  As  if  the  fanners  had  not  suffered  enough,  the  price  of  coffee 
on  the  world-market  subsequently  plunged,  falling  from  highs  of  USS 1 .02  per  pound  in 
1 998  lo  USS0.47  per  pound  in  2001 , a price  that  failed  to  cover  the  costs  of  production 
(Carvajal  2001). 10  In  August,  2001,  a coffee  farmer  from  Los  Posies  complained: 
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Tilings  are  so  bad  (here  isn't  oven  anything  to  give  the  kids-  One  has  to  hold  out 
until  noon  and  hope  that  God  sends  one  something  to  make  morn  (rice  and  beans). 
Before,  one  lived  from  agriculture  and  one  sold,  one  spent  and  something  was 
left.  Now  prices  (for  crops)  are  too  low,  now  all  we  do  is  incur  expenses. 

The  prolonged  coffee  crisis  of  the  late  1 990s  has  had  a severe  impact  on  the  small 
producers  in  communities  in  the  Cordillera  such  as  Los  Postes.  From  1999  to  2002, 
many  campcsinos  retrained  from  conditioning  and  harvesting  the  coffee  groves  simply  to 
avoid  incurring  losses.  Campesino  households  not  only  lost  access  to  the  income 
generated  from  their  own  groves,  but  also  to  employment  in  those  of  their  neighbors. 
Whereas  in  1 998  the  harvesting  of  coffee  paid  S60  pesos  a box,  and  at  an  average  of  three 
boxes  per  day  a harvester  could  daily  earn  S180  pesos  (approximately  USS12.25).  But  by 
2000  the  wage  fell  to  S20  pesos  a box  (USS1.25).  Households  also  lost  access  to  coffee 
related  credit.  Intermediaries  refused  to  provide  loans  or  purchase  coffee  a laflor  (before 
the  harvest),  practices  that  although  often  deemed  exploitative,  enabled  small  producing 
households  to  obtain  money  to  finance  emergencies  or  merely  to  survive  during  the  cash- 
crunch  of  the  non-harvest  season  (Sharpe  1977). 

As  described  previously,  Stale  intervention  contributed  both  directly  and 
indirectly  to  increased  reliance  on  cash  cropping  and  monocropping  strategies  by 
campesinos.  Through  park  formation  and  strict  forestry  laws,  the  State  removed  land 
from  circulation  that  the  campcsinos  previously  relied  upon  to  make  conucos. 
Environmental  degradation  due  to  more  intensive  farming  of  smaller  plots  on  marginal 
lands  required  cash  investments  in  the  form  of  increased  use  of  chemical  inputs  to  yield  a 
significant  harvest.  Forestry  taws,  which  also  apply  to  coffee  trees,  have  also 
significantly  reduced  the  campesinos'  autonomy  and  flexibility  to  adapt  to  fend  off  the 
current  crisis.  Campesinos  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  required  permission  from 
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FORESTA  to  eliminate  their  coffee  groves  to  plant  a more  profitable  crop  or  to  increase 
subsistence  cropping  on  their  lands. 

Decline  in  Pastoral  Activities 

The  campesinos  have  also  been  increasingly  limited  in  the  benefits  they  derive 
from  livestock  raising,  a practice  that  once  served  as  the  foundation  of  the  Cordillera 
hinterland  economy.  My  survey  data  indicates  that  over  80%  of  campesino  households 
continue  to  raise  animals,  but  the  majority  of  these  are  so  called  animates  de  patio  (yard 
animals)— primarily  chickens  and  roosters  and  sometimes  pigs  raised  in  an  enclosure  in 
the  yard  of  the  household  (Table  1 3*4).  These  animals  are  used  primarily  for  household 
consumption.  A significant  number  of  households  also  own  mules  (generally  only  one  or 
two),  which  are  imponant  as  pack  animals  and  for  transportation.  Few  households, 
however,  rely  on  livestock  as  an  important  source  of  income.  Unequal  ownership  of 
land,  degradation  of  the  soil,  and  slate  regulation  have  brought  an  end  to  the  era  in  which 
annual  roundups  predominated  throughout  the  Cordillera  and  have  made  modem 
livestock  rearing  costly  and  difficult.  Although  an  estimated  40%  of  the  study  region 
consists  of  enclosed  pasture  dedicated  to  non-intensivc  livestock  grazing,  the  pasturage  is 
mostly  owned  by  a relatively  small  number  of  individuals— local  latifundists,  absentee 
emigrants  and  urban  elites  who  obtained  the  property  during  the  heyday  of  logging 
operations.  Only  a handful  of  resident  campesino  families  have  sufficient  landholdings 
to  permit  the  grazing  of  more  than  a couple  of  head  of  cattle  (Table  13-6).  Free  grazing 
has  been  outlawed  and  so  campesinos  that  do  have  sufficient  land  must  purchase  barbed 
wire  fences  to  keep  cows  and  horses  confined.  Pigs  must  be  raised  in  sties.  Increasing  the 
economic  challenge  to  mammalian  livestock  owners,  fenced  animals  suffer  nutritional 
deficits  and  must  be  supplemented  with  purchased  feed  and  vitamins.  State  regulations 


also  currently  require  that  animals  be  vaccinated  and  inspected  before  being  butchered, 
adding  more  to  the  expenses  of  livestock  rearing.  In  summary,  the  costs  of  vaccinations, 
rolls  of  barbed-wire  for  fencing,  vitamin  supplements,  and  processed  animal  feed  make  it 
difficult  for  the  small  farmer  to  earn  profits  through  livestock.  Campesinos  in  Los  Posies 
complained  that  the  price  to  be  obtained  per  pound  of  pork  or  beef  often  proves  inferior 
to  the  investments  made  to  fallen  the  animal  for  sale.  And  they  lament  the  old  days,  as  a 
farmer  from  Los  Postes  noted:' 1 


We  lived  well  in  those  times;  I remember  that  we  had  the  goats  there,  in  the  hills, 
we  had  70  goats.  Now,  you  see  that  boy?  He  only  knows  what  a goat  is  because 
he  can  see  one  little  goat  they  have  tied  up  over  there.  After  those  times, 
everything  started  to  get  scarce.  And  that  is  why  we  have  the  needs  that  we  have 


Table  13-4,  Percentage  of  housel 


Chickens  and  roosters 
Pigs 

Mules  or  donkeys 

Source:Rancier  and  Bermudez  Su 


Ids  owning  animals,  by  types 

2L8 

77.2 

7.6 

24.4 

54.8 

eys(N=500) 


None  83.4 

Totals 100.0 


The  base  of  the  local  economy  for  those  who  have  remained  in  the  Cordillera 


Central  i 


: farming.  The  majority  of  household  heads  dcscrib 
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themselves  as  Tanners  (75.5%)  and  the  majority  of  households  (69.7%)  continue  to  rank 
farming — on  family  land  or  through  sharecropping — as  the  primary  source  of  family 
income.  Nevertheless,  small-scale  farming  increasingly  has  become  less  viable  as  an 
exclusive  source  of  produce  and  income  (del  Rosario  ct  al.  1996;  Georges  1990). 


chickens  mules/donkeys 


a.  surveys  1998  and  1999  (N=500) 
ion  reported  by  heads  of  households 


In  the  surveys  carried  out  during  the  field  research,  some  49%  of  families  reported 
multiple  sources  of  household  income  and  18%  ofhouscholds  did  not  report  family 


families  has  emerged.  The  primary  source  of  income  for  the  reported  non-farming 
families  was  agricultural  wage  labor  (57%)  followed  by  remittances  (22%)  and  business 
(13%). 


Table  13-8.  Sources  of  income  for  families 


Order  of  importance  m perccnlarre 


Ag.  wage  labor 
Business 
Remittances 
Livestock 
Tourist  guide 


Source:  Rancierand  Bermudezsurveys(N=515) 


Approximately  one  of  five  households  (19.9%)  reported  that  paid  agricultural 
labor  constitutes  either  the  primary  or  secondary  source  of  family  income.  Work  as 
mountain  tourist  guides  also  provides  an  alternative  for  some  campesinos,  although  these 


jobs  are  concentrated  in  two  communities  close  to  Bermudez  National  Park  that  serve  as 


the  entry  point  for  excursions  to  the  Pico  Duarte.  Some  8.5%  of  Dominicans  living  in  the 


surveyed  hamlets  report  making  a living  exclusively  as  salaried  workers.  Salaried 


agricultural  workers  tend  to  constitute  a higher  percentage  of  the  population  in  the  areas 
in  which  potato  and  vegetable  farming  predominates  as  opposed  to  coffee  producing 
areas.12  Agricultural  work  is  generally  most  readily  available  on  a seasonal  basis,  during 
the  harvest  or  land  preparation  seasons,  and  involves  temporary  migration  toward  specific 
areas.  The  importance  of  seasonal  work  is  reflected  by  the  fact  that  21.8%  of  heads  of 
household  surveyed  report  having  lived  in  a community  other  than  that  of  the  interview  in 


the  last  10  years  and  20.9%  of  informants  reported  salaried  agricultural  work  as  either  a 
primary  or  secondary  source  of  family  income. 

Campesino  families  also  gamer  income  through  a wide  variety  of  other  sources 
and  strategies  not  readily  apparent  in  the  survey  data.  Some  24.7%  of  the  352  Bemuidez 
families  interviewed  reported  having  children  outside  of  the  survey  hamlet  who  provide 
assistance,  either  in  cash  or  goods,  to  the  parental  household,  and  34%  of  all  children 
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reported  as  living  outside  of  the  community  provide  assistance  to  the  parental  family 
(Figure  13-1).  Although  these  may  constitute  a significant  contribution  to  family 
ub  i tence  at  any  given  time,  the  gifts  of  children  may  be  irregular  and  for  that  reason 
not  considered  a fundamental  part  of  household  income,  and  thus  underrepresented  in  the 
statistics. 

Sources  of  income  for  a typical  household  in  the  Cordillera  often  vary  over  time. 
During  times  of  crisis,  for  example,  men  may  engage  in  migratory  agricultural  work  and 
women  may  make  temporary  migratory  ventures  into  the  city  to  raise  cash,  primarily 
through  working  as  domestic  servants  or  in  the  duty  free  zones.  Other  unreported  sources 
of  income  arc  clandestine  activities  carried  out  by  men  in  park  areas,  such  as  poaching, 
the  capture  of  parrots,  gathering  honey,  and  harvesting  lumber.  The  cumulative  effect  of 
this  diversity  constitutes  an  important  part  of  household  income  that  is  not  clearly 
reflected  in  the  statistics  (del  Rosario  1996:101).,! 


iBNo  response  DBNone  EaMonev  0 Other  assistance  I 
Figure  13-1 . Types  of  assistance  provided  by  migrant  children  to  their  rural 
families  from  Rancier  and  Bermiidez  survey  data,  1998-99 
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This  chapter  has  documented,  both  cthnographically  and  statistically,  the 
transforming  effect  of  State  policies  on  the  lifeways  of  the  campesinos  of  the  Cordillera. 
Beginning  late  in  the  Trujillo  period,  the  policies  of  the  Dominican  State  resembled  a 
death  knell  being  tolled  for  the  traditional  Cordillera  peasant  way  of  life.  Formalization 
of  the  economy,  concentration  of  land  in  the  hands  of  urban  political  elites  and 
conservation  areas,  soil  degradation,  and  the  manduted  corralling  of  livestock  drove 
campesinos  of  the  Cordillera  into  a dependency  on  the  market.  Campesinos  increasingly 
came  to  need  cash  to  meet  subsistence  needs  and  to  meet  the  costs  associated  with  the 
technological  inputs  necessary  for  modern  farm  production.  State  and  internationally 
formulated  economic  constraints  came  with  little  in  the  way  of  viable  occupational 
alternatives:  little  capital  was  provided  through  credit  programs;  there  were  few  effective 
extension  programs;  no  improved  access  to  foreign  markets;  and  no  price  support 
programs.  Instead,  the  government  deliberately  kept  domestic  agricultural  prices  low  by 
inundating  the  market  with  subsidized  agro-industrial  imports  from  the  United  Slates. 
Today  campesinos  are  ticqucntly  heard  to  say  'ya  no  se  puede  Irahajar  en  estos  campos  ’ 
(no  longer  can  one  work  in  these  fields).  Traditional  peasant  ferming  in  the  Cordillera 
has  become  a dying  way  of  life.  The  next  chapter  discusses  the  feet  that  although  the 
majority  of  campesinos  consider  that  rural  life  has  its  advantages — for  example,  rural 
areas  are  healthy  and  have  little  crime  and  few  delinquents  in  comparison  to  urban  areas— 
it  is  no  longer  a good  place  to  make  a living.  The  consequence  has  been  large-scale 
outmigration,  a demographic  phenomenon  that  itself  had  led  to  radical  transformations  in 
the  patterns  of  social  behavior  in  the  remote  Cordillera. 
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CHAPTER  14 

GENDER  AND  MIGRATION  IN  THE  CORDILLERA 

Introduction 

Previous  chapters  showed  that  dependency  on  cash,  concentration  of  land 
ownership,  and  declining  soil  quality  have  destroyed  the  viability  of  traditional  peasant 
subsistence  strategies  in  remote  areas  of  the  Cordillera  highlands.  In  contrast  to  nostalgic 
remembrances  of  a golden  age  characterized  by  free  access  to  resources  and  abundant 
and  diversified  production,  older  campesinos  now  lament  that  ya  no  se  puede  trabajar 
(you  can't  farm  anymore)  and,  as  a result  of  conservation-oriented  policies,  agui  se 
trabaja  con  miedo  (one  farms  with  fear).  This  chapter  will  show  that  the  consequence 
has  been  massive  migration  out  of  the  Cordillera.  There  has,  however,  been  a highly 
unusual  feature  of  this  migration,  something  that  may  set  the  Dominican  Republic  apart 
from  other  Caribbean  societies,  and  something  that  has  had  wide  ranging  impact  on  the 
social  life  among  the  people  remaining  in  the  Cordillera.  Unlike  patterns  repotted  on 
other  islands,  out-migration  from  the  Dominican  Coidillera  has  been  characterized  by  a 
significantly  more  rapid  exodus  of  females.  As  we  shall  see,  the  greater  and  more  rapid 
departure  of  girls  and  women  has  become  a positive-reinforcing  process,  leading  to  other 
developments,  such  as  fertility  decline,  the  introduction  of  household  labor  saving 
devices,  and  the  in-migration  of  male  Haitian  laborers,  factors  that  further  encouraged 
skewed  ratios  of  women  versus  men. 
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Exodus 


Despite  annual  national  population  growth  rates  of  approximately  2.6%  since 
1970,  population  densities  throughout  the  northern  Cordillera  have  stagnated  and  in 
remote  highlands  of  the  study  region  they  have  declined.1  The  population  of  the  western 
Cordillera  grew  at  a low  annual  rate  of  1.6%,  from  82,537  to  88,664,  in  the  1970  to  1981 
period;  but  between  the  census  of  1981  and  1993  the  population  actually  dropped  at  an 
annual  rate  of  0.6%,  from  96,191  to  88,664.  The  decline  in  population  has  been  even 
more  dramatic  in  the  study  region.  For  example,  between  1981  and  1993  the  population 
ofthc  seccion  of  Los  Postcs  dropped  31.1%  (from  a total  population  of2779  to  1914).! 
Similarly,  between  1 98 1 and  1 993  the  total  population  of  all  of  the  seccioncs  surrounding 
Bermudez  dropped  1 1%  (Table  14-1).  There  are  campesinos  who  have  literally  picked  up 
and  lefl,  dismantling  their  entire  houses,  board-by-board,  and  migrating  with  it  and  their 
families  into  the  cities.  Some  rural  hamlets  have  been  completely  abandoned,  only  the 


1.  Population  changes  in  hamlets  in  the  study  region,  1981-1993 


::  Dominican  National  Census  1981  and  1993 
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in  the  Bermudez  anc 


Rancier  surveys  if  they  would  prefer  to  remain  in  the  hamlet  in  which  the  interview  took 
place  or  migrate  to  another  area,  only  27.2%  expressed  a desire  to  leave  (Table  1 4-2). 

So,  despite  the  hardships  involved,  most  adult  campcsinos  want  to  remain  in  the 
Cordillera,  or  at  least  say  that  they  want  to  remain  there.  Some  say  they  do  not  have  any 
skills  other  than  farming  with  which  to  make  a living.  Others  say  they  fear  the  crime  and 
unhealthy  lifestyle  on  the  cities.  In  the  words  of  a 40-year-old  fanner,  who  is  the 
segundo  alcalde  in  Los  Posies: 

I have  a lot  of  family  in  the  capital,  but  the  city  is  too  complicated.  Even  though 
one  doesn’t  go  to  the  city  one  keeps  watching  the  news  and  sees  that  in  the  city 
delinquency  remains  higher  than  anything  else.  I have  been  to  the  capital  during 
vacations  and  it  doesn't  interest  me  at  all.  Life  in  the  city  is  a life  of  the  tiguere, 
you  go  clown  the  street  and  they  take  your  watch,  you  get  killed  or  you  have  to 


Table  14-2.  Heads  of  household  or  spouses’  aspirations  for  a better  life 

Aspiration Number % 

Remain  in  community  346  71.0 

Leave  community  134  27.S 

No  response  7 1.5 

Total 487 1000 

Source:  Rancier  and  Bermudez  Surveys 

Many  campcsinos  from  all  socio-economic  levels  would  also  prefer  that  their 
children  stay  with  them  in  the  mountains.  In  my  random,  open-ended  opinion  survey 
carried  out  in  the  summer  of 2001, 30%  of  those  interviewed  indicated  that  if  they  had 
the  resources  they  would  prefer  that  their  children  remain  with  them  in  the  Cordillera 
(Table  14-4).  But  as  a male  farmer  from  Las  Papas  expressed  it,  la  agricullura  da  mucho 
trabajo  con  poca  produccion  (farming  is  a lot  of  work  and  there  is  little  production). 
Campcsinos  no  longer  sec  a future  for  there  children  in  farming:  74.2%  of  informants  in 
the  park  surveys  clearly  indicated  that  their  children  would  be  better  off  leaving  the 
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Cordillera  lo  pursue  opportunities  in  another  place,  as  did  56.7%  of  those  interviewed  in 
the  opinion  survey  (Tables  14-3  and  14-4). 

Table  14-3.  Informant's  Aspirations  for  their  Children 


Aspiration 8 of  responses % 

Remain  in  community  106  22.9 

Leave  community  343  74.2 

No  response  13  2.8 

Total 462 100.0 

Source:  Rancier  and  Bermudez  Surveys  (n=462) 

Table  14-4.  Opinion  regarding  migration  of  children 

Summary  of  op  in  i o n exp  rcssed % Valid  % 

Children  should  stay  13.5  16.7% 

Would  like  for  children  to  stay,  but  they  10.8  13.3% 

have  to  go  to  have  a better  life 

Children  should  go  46.0  56.7% 

All  children  have  already  left  10.8  13.3% 

No  clear  opinion 18.9 — 


Source:  Opinion  survey  of  Los  Posies  and  Las  Papas  (N=37) 

Besides  the  lack  of  opportunities  for  making  a living  in  the  mountains,  the 
primary  reason  that  campesinos  state  that  their  children  should  migrate  is  to  receive  an 
education.  The  almost  universal  desire  expressed  by  campesinos  for  their  children  to 
receive  a solid  education  is  one  of  the  clearest  expressions  of  a dying  way  of  life  in  the 
Cordillera  and  of  the  almost  complete  incorporation  of  campesinos  into  a market  and 
cash-based  economy.  The  high  priority  placed  on  education  indicates  that  campesinos  are 
aware  that  a better  education  improves  their  children's  chances  of  acquiring  a decent 
paying  job  in  the  urban  areas  and  signals  an  effective  end  to  any  aspiration  for  the 
imergenerational  transmissions  of  one's  own  rural  lifeways,  the  sign  of  a dying 
subculture.  The  pursuit  of  an  education  has  become  one  of  the  primary  driving  forces 
behind  migration  in  the  Cordillera.  Typical  was  the  following  statement  by  a woman  in 


in  Las  Papas  (here  isn't  anything,  there  isn’t  development,  there  isn't  a futu'i 
there  isn't  any  development  for  the  children.  The  school  here  only  reaches 
grade. . . It  is  obligatory  to  leave  here  so  they  can  study. 


80% 

70% 


Urban  Rural  Park  Areas 

■ Males  □ Females 
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Skewed  Sex  Ratios 

In  rural  areas  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  sex  ralios--typically  measured  by  the 
number  of  males  for  every  one  hundred  females  in  a given  population — have  historically 
tended  to  be  skewed  in  favor  of  males,  a phenomenon  that  is  an  anomaly  in  the 
Caribbean/  But  in  recent  years  this  has  been  a growing  demographic  trend  in  the  country 
(Table  14-5,  Figures  14-3  and  14-4).  The  1993  Dominican  National  Census  revealed  that 
in  areas  with  a population  density  of  less  than  260  people  per  square  mi  le  ( 1 00 
pcople/km)  the  masculinity  index  averages  1 1 S males  for  every  1 00  females.  The  over- 
representation of  males  is  a trend  even  more  evident  in  the  very  marginal  rural  areas  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  such  as  the  remote  highlands  of  the  Cordillera.  For  example,  for 
approximately  41  hamlets  bordering  Perez  Rancier  and  Armando  Bermudez  National 
parks,  data  from  the  1 993  Dominican  National  Census  indicated  a masculinity  index  of 
1 27  males  for  every  1 00  females.’  In  the  survey  data  acquired  in  1 998-99,  the  recorded 
combined  sex  ratios  for  the  1 6 parajes  surveyed  was  1 29  males  for  every  1 00  females 
(Figures  14-3  and  14-4).“  This  high  representation  of  males  is  an  unusual  phenomenon, 
especially  in  the  Caribbean  where  sex  ratios  have  been  largely  skewed  towards  females. 
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Tabic  14-5.  Historical  sex  n 


3s  for  case  study  municipalities 


San  Jose  de  las  Malas 


Rural  Urban 


108.6  93.6 

111.6  101.0 

101.7  112.6  101.0 


Sources:  Dominican  National  Censuses  1935-1993 


Differential  Male  vs  Female  Migration 

The  primary  cause  of  male-skewed  sex  ratios  in  the  study  regions  is  the 
differential  migration  rate  of  females  versus  males,  particularly  among  teenagers  and 
young  adults.  Both  women  and  men  are  migrating  out  of  the  remote  highlands  of  the 
Cordillera,  but  women  have  been  migrating  in  greater  numbers  than  men.  According  to 
the  1 998  survey  conducted  in  the  surroundings  of  Bermudez,  for  example,  between  1 0-24 
years  of  age  80.2%  of  females  left  (24.5%  between  10-14  and  55.7%  between  15-24) 
compared  to  70.1%  of  males  (16,6%  between  10-14  and  53.5%  bolweon  15-24)  (Figure 
14-5).  Explanations  for  greater  female  versus  male  migration  could  focus  on  the  recent 
reorgamzauon  of  national  production  and  the  concomitant  differential  incorporation  of 
women  versus  men  into  newly  emerging  non-traditional  employment  sectors,  specifically 
duly  free  zones  and  the  relatively  new  ago-industrial  sector  (Reynolds  1998;  Safa  1995). 
One  argument  is  that  these  nontraditional  sectors  act  as  pull  factors,  attracting 
impoverished  female  laborers  from  remote  areas  into  the  urban  and  agroindustrial 
workforce.  An  examination  of  the  most  recent  statistics  seems  to  support  this  view.  For 
example,  56%  of  duty  free  zone  employees  are  female  (Consejo  Nacional  de  Zonas 
Francas  2000).  Furthermore,  42%  of  employees  in  non-traditional  agricultural  jobs  are 
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23.8%  of  the  economically  active  female  population  (Banco  Central  2000).  In  short,  men 
continue  to  have  an  advantage  on  urban  labor  markets.  If  these  urban  labor  markets  were 
the  sole  or  even  principal  causal  dynamic  propelling  emigration,  then  there  should  be 
more  males  emigrating  than  females.  As  we  have  seen,  the  reverse  is  true. 

Table  14.6.  Employment  and  unemployment  by  sex  in  year  2000 

% economically  active  of  Unemployment  amongst  economically 

Sex working  age active  population 

Males  70.3  7.9 

Females  40.6 2X8 

SiHiri’e:  Banco  Centra]  2000 

The  fact  is  that  men  fill  the  majority  of  both  old  and  new  jobs  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Furthermore,  there  is  little  that  can  be  considered  attractive  about  most  urban 
job  opportunities  open  to  women.  The  participation  of  women  remains  largely 
concentrated  in  non-professional,  low  paying  jobs  within  the  service  sector  of  the 
economy,  primarily  in  domestic  service  and  as  duty  free  zone  workers.  Domestic  service 
in  particular  was  mentioned  by  informants  in  Los  Postcs  and  Las  Papas  as  one  of  the 
primary  urban  job  opportunities  sought  by  female  migrants.'  But  fulltime  work  as 
domestic  servants  only  pays  S1.500  - 3,000  pesos  (USS90-SI80)  per  month,  although 
room  and  board  is  oflen  also  included.  The  other  major  female  job  opportunity,  working 
in  the  duty  free  zones,  is  no  more  enticing.  In  2001 , the  minimum  wage  for  a worker  in 
the  duty  free  zone  was  S2490.00  pesos,  or  approximately  US  SI 50  per  month,  USS0.93 
an  hour,  among  the  lowest  paid  industrial  employment  opportunities  in  the  Western 
hemisphere.  To  put  these  income  levels  in  perspective,  the  Dominican  Central  Bank 
calculated  that  in  1999  the  monthly  cost  of  food  for  an  average  family  was  S6, 240,84 
pesos  per  month  (US  S374.60)-- two  and  one  half  times  the  salaries  in  the  duty  free  zones 
(Banco  Central  1999).*  And  to  put  these  income  levels  in  perspective  with  male  incomes, 
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unskilled  Haitian  immigrant  males  working  on  urban  construction  sites  earn  in  4-8  days 
the  monthly  salary  of  a female  Dominican  domestic  servant,*  Perhaps  gender- 
differentiated  employment  opportunities  explain  why  studies  suggest  that  as  many  as  one 
in  every  ten  Dominican  women  between  the  ages  of  16  to  30  engage  in  prostitution.10 

So  if  the  female  job  opportunities  in  the  city  are  unattractive  why  have  women  in 
the  remote  areas  of  the  Cordillera  been  leaving  at  greater  rates  than  men?  The  most 
plausible  explanation  is  that  the  destruction  of  the  rural  economy  discussed  in  previous 
chapters  has  occurred  more  rapidly  and  been  more  complete  with  respect  to  traditional 
female  occupations  than  it  has  for  male  occupations.  This  trend  has  caused  additional  far 
reaching  changes  in  behavior  of  the  campesinos.  Before  examining  these  changes  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  that  they  resulted  from  the  interaction  of  two  factors,  one  that  did 
not  change  and  one  that  did  change,  specifically:  unchanging  gender  roles  and  changing 
demands  for  household  tasks  that  traditionally  fell  to  females  and  children. 

Persistence  of  Gender  Roles  and  Change  in  Demand  for  Female  Labor 

The  traditional  sex  and  age-based  division  of  labor  described  in  chapter  3 has 
changed  little  in  the  remote  hinterlands  of  the  Cordillera.  Female  contributions  continue 
to  be  centered  on  household  tasks  and  male  work  activities  continue  to  be  focused  outside 
the  household.  There  have  been  movements  toward  increasing  female  participation  in 
political  and  administrative  activities,  such  as  school  management  and  leadership  in 
grassroots  organizations.  Furthermore,  women  have  attempted  to  develop  petty 
commerce  activities.  In  Los  Postcs,  for  example,  a few  women  organize  raffles;  some 
women  have  started  beekeeping  and  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to  sell  processed  coffee.  But 
these  activities  are  bed  to  NGOs  and  Peace  Corp  initiatives  and,  on  the  whole,  women 
continue  to  be  largely  excluded  from  primary  economic  activities,  such  as  colmado 


(small  store)  ownership  and  commerce.  In  contrast,  women  in  Las  Papas  report  that 
female  involvement  in  paid  agricultural  labor  in  the  potato  fields  has  increased,  but 
women  are  still  expected  to  perform  domestic  chores  such  as  cooking,  washing  clothes, 
and  housekeeping.  Rural  women  still  clearly  define  men  as  the  principal  breadwinners, 
and  men  still  dominate  politics  and  still  control  retail  and  wholesale  trade.  Women 
continue  to  perceive  their  economic  participation  outside  of  the  household  as  transitory 
and  justified  only  during  times  of  crisis,  and  they  express  a preference  for  maintaining 
their  traditional  role  as  homemaker  (similar  attitudes  were  also  found  by  Pou  et  al. 
1987:204).  One  female  informant  from  Las  Papas  explained, 

Sometimes  we  work  day  jobs  ( echando  ilia),  tying  up  the  vines,  pulling  up  garlic 
and  onions...  we  would  gather  potatoes  and  beans,  but  women  aren't  into  that.  If 
wc  have  the  opportunity  in  which  it  has  to  be  done,  it  has  to  be  done.  But  often  if 
you  have  your  husband  and  he  doesn't  want  you  to  work  we  thank  God  for  that. 
But  there  arc  many  women  who  due  to  necessity  have  had  to  echar  dfa  (work  as 
day  laborers). 

This  quote  expresses  nicely  the  ideals  of  the  traditional  division  of  labor  in  the 
rural  Dominican  household.  The  ideal  norms  concerning  the  sexual  division  of  labor  have 
not  changed,  but  what  has  changed  over  the  past  three  to  four  decades  are  demands  for 
fomale  labor  within  the  rural  household.  With  the  shift  from  dependency  on  household 
production  to  purchased  industrial  products  both  male  and  female  domestic  labor 
demands  have  declined  precipitously.  The  declining  viability  of  the  domestic  mode  of 
production  gave  way  to  the  high  rates  of  out-migration  seen  earlier.  Men  and  women 
began  leaving  for  urban  centers  and  areas  of  non-traditional  agricultural  production.  But 
the  changes  in  productive  strategies  had  a greater  impact  on  the  demand  for  female  labor 
than  on  the  demand  for  male  labor  in  rural  areas.  The  domestic  mode  of  production  has 
been  largely  supplanted  by  a dependence  on  imported  processed  foods,  industrial  textiles. 


soaps,  and  other  products  sold  in  the  market.  This  dependency  is  underwritten  by  income 
generated  from  largely  male  activities  carried  out  within  or  independently  of  the 
household.  Examples  of  these  primarily  male-centric  income  generating  activities 
include  intensive  agricultural  production  (coffee  and  potato  farming),  livestock  rearing 
(in  which  livestock  is  sold  on  the  hoof  rather  than  processed  first  by  the  household), 
agricultural  wage  work,  lumber  contraband,  honey  gathering,  remittances,  small 
businesses,  trade,  taxi  and  freight  services. 

Rural  Push  Factors 

As  described  in  the  previous  chapters,  important  transformations  in  rural  life  in 
the  Cordillera  hinterlands  began  in  the  1 930s  and  1 960s  and  can  be  linked  to  Stale 
policies  that  gave  precedence  to  urban  industrial  sectors  and  agricultural  elites.  Below  I 
review  and  elaborate  on  these  processes  to  show  how  women  were  impacted  to  a greater 
degree  than  men  in  the  Cordillera. 

Cunservatiol)  Policies  and  Protected  Area  Formation 

Strict  forestry  laws  have  affected  rural  areas  throughout  the  country.  But  as  is 
reflected  in  the  maps  shown  above,  many  of  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  campcsino 
life  in  the  Cordillera  have  occurred  elsewhere  as  well,  and  arc  not  necessarily  lied  to  die 
formation  of  protected  areas.  Nonetheless,  there  are  similarities  amongst  the  areas  in 
which  extremely  skewed  sex  ratios  in  the  country  tend  to  occur.  For  example,  skewed 
sex  ratios  over  1 20  occur  either  in  the  mountains  or  along  the  Dominican- Haitian  border, 
areas  along  the  so-called  “agricultural  frontiers"  (appendix  D,  Figure  D-3).  These  arc 
marginalized  areas  that  share  similar  characteristics,  particularly  the  fact  that  the 
‘traditional’  campesino  adaptations  in  the  Dominican  Republic  have  persisted  the  longest 
in  these  areas.  Along  the  remote  northern  slopes  of  the  Cordillera,  forestry  laws  and  park 
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formation  represented  the  closing  of  the  agricultural  frontier  in  that  region.  Furthermore, 
earlier  chapters  showed  that  there  were  three  aspects  of  park  formation  that  made 
traditional  campesino  household-oriented  productive  strategies  extremely  difficult:  1 ) 
land  was  being  pulled  out  of  circulation  by  the  creation  of  the  parks;  2)  household 
production  strategies  in  buffer  zones  were  criminalized  by  making  it  illegal  to  plant 
gardens  or  cut  trees  without  a permit,  even  on  private  holdings;  and  3)  household 
production  strategies  were  rendered  infeasible  by  taxing  free-ranged  animals  and  denying 
park-area  farmers  access  to  agricultural  credit. 

These  processes  affected  men  and  women.  Men  were  affected  because  they  were 
no  longer  able  to  access  land  for  traditional  male  campesino  activities,  principally 
farming  and  livestock  rearing.  Many  men  who  could  not  find  land  or  did  not  already 
possess  land  migrated  out  of  the  region.  Significantly,  those  men  who  stayed  were  forced 
to  specialize  their  agricultural  practices.  Those  with  little  land  increased  their  reliance  on 
agricultural  wage  labor,  sought  alternative  subsistence  strategies,  such  as  involvement  in 
trade,  or  devised  new  strategies  based  on  a combination  of  opportunities,  such  as 
clandestine  lumbering,  poaching,  or  gathering  wild  honey  in  the  mountains.  But  for  the 
households  whose  members  managed  to  remain  in  the  hinterlands  of  the  Cordillera  the 
impacts  differentially  affected  women.  While  men  intensified  income  generating 
activities  outside  the  household  women  found  themselves  with  less  to  do;  fewer  food 
processing  tasks;  fewer  responsibilities  for  mending  clothes  and  making  other  products 
like  soap  used  in  the  household;  fewer  responsibilities  for  bearing  and  raising  children 
and,  as  will  be  discussed  below,  with  the  introduction  of  Haitian  labor  even  fewer  income 


The  reduction  in  the  female  labor  tasks  associated  with  the  decline 


in  conucos  (garden  plots)  and  livestock  rearing  is  evident  in  the  lamentations  of  one 


could  go  three  months  without  finding  any  money.  Now  it  is  not  like  that. 

In  summary.  State  intervention  through  conservation  policies  and  protected  area 

opportunities  for  women,  creating  conditions  in  which  females  began  to  represent  surplus 
labor  within  the  household.  This  process  would  be  fiirther  exacerbated  by  other  factors. 
Urban  and  Industrial  Biased  State  Development  Policies 

The  importance  of  female  labor  in  the  remote  Cordillera  was  further  diminished 
by  the  increasing  availability  of  processed  foods  and  the  progressive  decline  in  market 
prices  for  traditional  staples.  The  primary  impetus  behind  this  trend,  essentially  an 
artificial  recession  in  the  traditional  agricultural  economy  was,  as  described  previously, 
the  creation  of  the  agrarian  price-control  agency  INESPRE  and  the  State  engineered 
reduction  in  the  market  price  of  basic  foodstuffs.  These  new  productive  strategies 
promoted  in  the  post-Trujillo  period  relied  on  a low  wage  labor  force  and  the 
encouragement  of  international  capital  investment  in  the  country.  The  effect  of  flooding 
the  Dominican  market  with  ready-to-cook  food  staples  drove  the  prices  of  many 
traditional  staples  down,  staples  that  had  depended  for  processing  on  female  and  child 


ehold  labor. 
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In  the  Cordillera,  the  impact  the  depressed  market  had  on  campesino  livelihoods 
was  intensified  by  the  conservation  policies.  The  formation  of  protected  areas  took  vast 
amounts  of  land  out  of  the  hands  of  campcsinos. ' The  restrictions  on  access  to  fresh 
conuco  lands  limited  the  number  of  yearly  harvests  that  could  be  dedicated  to  subsistence 
crops.  Furthermore,  the  diminished  productivity  of  remaining  lands  as  well  as  the 
emergence  of  plagues  related  to  more  intensive  agricultural  production  drove  up  the  costs 
of  production,  increasingly  requiring  that  costly  investments  be  made  in  fertilizers  or 
pesticides.  As  a result,  farmers  began  to  find  themselves  ever  more  dependent  on  the 
colmado  (general  store)  for  food  purchases  and,  concomitantly,  on  cash  sources  of 
income.  Land  scarcity  therefore  articulated  with  the  availability  of  low  cost  food, 
creating  situations  where  men  were  desperately  trying  to  hang  onto  traditional 
subsistence  strategies,  working  harder,  with  less,  to  produce  enough  income  to  support 
families;  meanwhile  campesino  women  were  cooking  processed  foods,  effectively 
lowering  the  amount  of  time  they  were  engaged  in  productive  household  labor 
activities."  Thus  the  sum  effect  of  reduced  agricultural  prices,  availability  of  relatively 
inexpensive  processed  foods,  and  artificially  induced  land  scarcity  that  led  to  declining 
productivity  was  to  reduce  both  the  possibilities  and  incentives  for  the  production  of 
surplus  staples  and  make  imported  processed  foods  a major  part  of  the  Cordillera  diet." 

With  the  progressive  decline  of  the  economy  of  the  Cordillera,  many  families 
began  leaving  for  wage  opportunities  in  the  city.  The  campesinos  who  stayed  have  been 
forced  to  eke  out  a living  through  independent  coffee  or  potato  production  supplemented 
by  wage  work,  remittances  or  other  income  generating  strategies.  Others  have  become 
full  time  rural  proletarians  on  agroindustrial  farms,  or  work  in  transportation  or  other 
small  commercial  activities.  Women,  with  their  role  in  the  home  reduced,  were  left  with 
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even  fewer  options  in  the  rural  areas.  Some  women  entered  the  ranks  of  seasonal  day 
laborers— where  they  found  themselves  competing  with  low  wage  Haitian  immigrants  for 
seasonal  agricultural  jobs. 

The  Incursion  of  Haitian  Migrant  Labor 

Another  factor  that  further  intensified  the  declining  demand  for  female  labor  was 
the  arrival  of  Haitians.  In  the  wake  of  campesinos  departing  for  the  cities  came  male 
Haitian  migrant  laborers.  Informants  report  that  Haitians  first  began  arriving  in  Los 
Posies  and  Las  Papas  during  the  mid  to  late  1980s.M  Today,  in  communities  like  Los 
Posies,  Haitians  constitute  over  50%  of  the  work  force,  performing  agricultural  tasks  such 
as  weeding,  planting,  and  harvesting  coffee,  “ They  also  tend  animals  and  perform  simple 
construction  tasks  and  other  chores  such  as  fetching  wood. 15 

It  was  primarily  the  larger  farmers  who  facilitated  the  massive  influx  of  Haitian 
workers.  The  largest  coffee  and  potato  farmers  employ  and  house  hundreds  of  Haitians 
during  harvest  and  planting  seasons. 16  Farmers  establish  ongoing  relationships  with 
Haitian  labor  recruiters  or  overseers  with  experience  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  The 
recruiters  assume  a kind  of  foreman  role  in  which  they  organize,  manage  and  contract 
labor  teams.  Medium  and  large  farmers  also  establish  relationships  with  particular 
workers  who  divide  their  time  between  Los  Postes,  Haiti  and/or  other  areas  of  the 
Dominican  Republic.17 

Expressions  of  negative  and  racist  attitudes  regarding  Haitian  migrant  workers  arc 
frequently  heard  but  tend  to  be  especially  concentrated  among  Dominican  small  farmers 
and  laborers.  Small  farmers  and  landless  laborers  who  rely  on  agricultural  jobs  for 
household  income  almost  universally  resent  the  presence  of  Haitians.  Many  explain  that 
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the  Haitians  have  lowered  wages  and  laken  agricultural  jobs  from  Dominicans.  Typical 
statements  by  landless  infomtants  include  the  following: 

Here,  the  Dominicans  are  having  a hard  time  because  when  a Dominican  wants  to 
do  a job,  they  use  Haitians  instead.  The  Haitian  does  a job  for  S2000  pesos,  and 
the  Dominican  would  do  it  for  S4000  pesos.  That  is  why  they  have  been  brought 
here,  because  the  Haitian  works  more  cheaply  than  the  Dominican. 

- Don  Pedro,  Los  Posies 

The  coming  of  Haitians  here  has  been  bad  because  I'm  poor  and  I work  in 
agriculture  and  the  work  that  I had  the  Haitians  have  taken  from  me.  They  come 
from  Haiti  and  work  at  a lower  price  than  I do.  A job  that  I would  do  forSlOO 
pesos  they  do  for  S50  pesos  and  that  affects  all  of  the  Dominicans. 

•Luis,  landless  campesino  from  Los  Posies 

Poorer  campesinos  say  that  Haitians  migrant  workers  are  willing  to  work  for  such  low 
wages  because  they  -are  desperate  for  food  and  do  not  have  families  to  take  care  of.  Even 
amongst  poor  Dominicans,  Haitians  have  the  reputation  of  being  amazingly  frugal.  As  an 
informant  from  Los  Posies  expressed  it: 

The  Haitians  have  been  really  affecting  the  community.  The  Haitian  is  now 
earning  the  money  front  the  jobs  that  the  Dominican  workers  did.  A landowner 
would  pay  a Dominican,  for  example,  100  pesos,  but  he  only  pays  a Haitian  75 
pesos.  The  Haitian  does  not  have  to  lake  care  of  a family  rather  they  earn  their 
money,  they  eat  and  dress  themselves  and  the  little  that  is  left  over  they  take  back 
to  Haiti.  But  the  Dominican  has  to  worry  about  the  children,  the  mother,  the 
father  and  the  house.  So  it  is  affecting  us  too  much.  One  of  the  crises  that  is 
affecting  the  country  are  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  Haitians  that  come  here. 

Dominican  small  farmers  and  laborers  claim  that  Haitians  do  not  work  as  well  as 
Dominicans.  They  say  that  Haitians  pick  the  coffee  cherries  when  they  are  green  and  do 
not  perform  other  jobs  as  they  are  told:  "They  are  brulos,  stupid.  They  say  ‘yes’  but  then 
they  work  according  to  their  own  fashion.  Dominicans  do  as  they  are  told."11  In  contrast, 
the  larger  farmers  have  a more  magnanimous  altitude  toward  Haitian  immigrants.  They 
say  that  not  only  do  Haitians  work  harder,  they  work  for  tower  wages  and  on  more 
favorable  terms  than  Dominicans.  They  claim  that  Haitians  arc  more  reliable  and  bargain 
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less  vehemently  over  prices  for  the  carrying  out  of  piecework  tasks  (por  ajuste)  such  as 
weeding.  The  same  farmers  explain  that  whereas  Dominicans  insist  on  being  paid  on  a 
regular  basis  and  tend  to  be  less  reliable  due  to  family  obligations,  the  Haitians,  whose 
families  arc  distant  and  do  not  make  immediate  demands  on  them,  work  long  hours  and 
under  more  difficult  conditions.  Haitians  are  often  willing  to  accept  payment  after  all 
work  has  been  completed  and  the  harvest  sold,  which  relieves  farmers  of  the  need  to 
secure  capita)  to  pay  them  before  the  harvest  lakes  place. 

Many  farmers  stale  that  Haitians  have  played  a pivotal  role  in  allowing  agriculture 
in  the  Cordillera  to  continue.  Medium  and  larger-scale  fanners  in  Los  Posies,  lor 
example,  claim  that  due  to  out-migration  there  are  no  longer  sufficient  Dominican 
workers  to  carry  out  the  coffee  harvest.  In  the  words  of  Alfonso,  a capaias  (overseer) 
who  watches  over  the  coffee  groves  and  lands  of  a family  that  left  the  community  for  the 
United  States:  “if  it  were  not  for  the  Haitians  everyone  would  have  had  to  abandon  their 
coffee  groves.  No  less  than  70%  of  the  weeding  of  the  coffee  groves  and  the  harvesting 
of  coffee  is  carried  out  by  Haitians.  If  there  weren't  Haitians,  the  coffee  harvest  would  be 

Cheaper  Haitiun  labor  has  filled  the  void  required  by  larger  landowners  in  their 
endeavor  to  continue  to  produce,11'  But  at  the  same  time,  Haitians  have  virtually  taken 
over  as  laborers  during  the  coffee  harvest,  the  primary  traditional  extra-household  income 
opportunity  available  to  women  and  children  in  Los  Posies.70  By  doing  this,  not  only 
have  Haitian  migrant  laborers  filled  the  void  of  departing  women  in  these  jobs,  but  they 
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The  Modernization  of  Daily  Life  and  Fertility  Reduction 

Another  factor  that  has  filled  the  void  and  acted  as  positive  feedback,  further 
lowering  the  demand  on  female  household  labor,  is  the  introduction  of  labor  saving 
devices  such  as  gas  stoves,  mills,  piped  water,  and  washing  machines,  The  availability 
of  prc-fabricated  clothes  has  reduced  time  for  ironing  and  darning  as  well  as  the  making 
of  clothes.  The  recent  introduction  of  these  devices  and  products  effectively  lowers  the 
amount  of  time  and  number  of  women  necessary  to  accomplish  traditional  household 
labor  tasks. 

Table  14-7,  Percentage  of  households  owning  different  devices 

Piped  Gas  Sewing  Solar  Motor- 

Hamlet  water  stove  Washer  machine  Generator  panel  cycle  Car  TV 


Los  16,9  64,0  4.8  0.0  3.2  16.9  25.0  2.4  29.6 

ftP” 

Source:  2001  technology  surveys 

Table  1 4-8,  Average  number  of  years  households  have  owned  device 

Piped  ( iai.  Sewing  Solar  Motor- 

water  stove  Washer  machine  Generator  panel  cycle  Car  TV 


Source:  2001  technology  surveys 

Table  14-9.  Approximate  date  of  first  introduction  of  technology 

Piped  Gas  Sewing  Solar  Motor- 

Tos  1971  1987  1997  1976  1974  m2  1986  1985  19sT 


Source:  2001  technology  surveys 

My  data  shows  that  gas  stoves  and  piped  water  were  the  earliest  labor  saving 
devices  introduced  into  the  regions  and  they  arc  currently  the  most  widespread.  Whereas 
in  the  past  women  cooked  almost  exclusively  with  rudimentary  woodstoves  and  charcoal 
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grills,  today  most  women  in  the  park  areas  have  wood,  charcoal  and  gas  stoves.  In  Los 
Postcs,  gas  stoves  were  introduced  through  private  initiatives.  In  Las  Papas,  they  were 
introduced  privately  but  a government-sponsored  program  for  displaced  persons  (persons 
displaced  as  a result  of  the  protected  area)  also  distributed  stoves  in  Las  Papas  in  the  mid- 
1990s.  In  Los  Posies,  the  first  gas  stove  was  introduced  approximately  14  years  ago  and 
currently  over  62  % of  households  have  access  to  gas  cooking  fuel.  Similarly,  in  Las 
Papas,  the  first  gas  stove  was  introduced  in  the  area  1979  although  it  was  not  until  the 
early  1990s  that  these  began  to  proliferate  due  primarily  to  strict  park  and  Forestry  laws 
related  to  charcoal  making  and  the  collection  of  file!  wood.  Currently,  64%  of  women 
have  gas  stoves  in  Las  Papas  (Tobies  14-7  thru  14-9). 

Despite  the  added  cash  burden  (approximately  USS6  dollars  for  a subsidized  50- 
pound  tank  of  gas  in  2001  which  lasts  an  average  household  approximately  6 weeks) 
local  informants  express  a preference  for  gas  stoves.'1  They  emphasize  that  the 
introduction  of  gas  stoves  saves  at  least  / to  I -hour  cooking  time  for  each  meal,  in 
addition  to  the  labor  saved  by  children  in  the  collection  of  firewood.” 

The  second  major  time  and  labor  saver  is  piped  water.  In  Los  Postes,  almost  % of 
households  have  piped  water,  acquired  primarily  within  the  last  10  years.  Although 
water  is  not  scarce  in  Los  Postes.  women  claim  that  piped  water  saves  them  and  their 
daughters  three  to  four  trips  to  the  closest  water  source  per  day.  It  also  saves 
considerable  time  in  washing  clothes,  which  typically  required  spending  up  to  a fiill-day 
per  week  at  the  river.  In  Las  Papas,  lew  households  have  piped  water,  but  three  years  ago 
a water  pump  was  installed  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  major  hamlets  of  the  scccion.  In 
summary,  these  two  technological  innovations,  but  especially  the  introduction  of  piped 


in  conducting  mundane  household  tasks. 

Fertility 

Labor  saving  devices  and  the  general  shift  in  household  livelihood  strategics  have 
also  contributed  to  lower  fertility  rates.  Women  arc  not  only  practicing  birth  control  due 
to  the  proliferation  of  contraceptive  technologies  but  rather,  more  importantly,  as  a 
response  to  the  reduced  need  for  children  (Schwartz  2000).  The  reduced  need  for  children 
in  Los  Posies  and  Las  Papas  is  linked  to  the  decline  in  subsistence  production  and  the 
increase  in  availability  of  labor  saving  devices.  As  children  have  become  less  needed  in 
terms  of  labor  they  have  also  become  more  costly  to  rear  in  cash  terms.  In  the  words  of  a 
44  year-old  Las  Papas  woman  with  eight  children: 


Question:  So  now  people  don’t  want  to  have  so  many  children  because  it 

Aaswer:  The  last  girl  that  1 had  tasted  like  cash.  [The  costs  of  raising  her] 

are  bleeding  me  to  death  (i.e.,  draining  her  financially) 

The  use  of  tubal  ligations  is  the  primary  method  employed  by  campesina  women 
to  control  fertility.  In  Las  Papas,  female  informants  recall  that  the  first  woman  to 
prepararse  (literally  ‘prepare  herself)  did  so  approximately  20  years  ago.  Today  there 


: (Figure  14-7). 
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responsibilities  for  bearing  and  rearing  children  were  reduced.  At  the  same  time,  lowered 
fertility  reduces  the  need  for  female  children  in  the  household  to  attend  to  the  younger 
brothers  and  sisters  and  participate  in  other  household  tasks  made  more  cumbersome  by 
larger  family  sizes. 

The  reorganization  of  production  in  response  to  State  policies,  including  the 
formation  of  parks  and  the  strict  application  of  FORESTA  policies,  deprived  campcsinos 
of  recourse  to  traditional  livelihood  strategics.  This  shift  away  from  dependence  on 
traditional  household  livelihood  strategies  also  reduced  the  importance  of  household 
labor.  The  result  was  massive  outmigration.  The  majority  ofcampesinos  living  in  the 
Cordillera  came  to  view  farming  as  an  impractical  option  for  themselves,  and  above  all, 
for  their  children’s  future.  Campesmos  who  have  not  left  the  Cordillera  desire  to  provide 
an  education  for  their  children  and  in  light  of  the  fact  that  schools  in  the  remote 
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highlands,  al  best,  provide  the  opportunity  to  complete  8th  grade,  at  first  opportunity  they 
attempt  to  send  their  children  into  the  urban  areas  to  study. 

But  the  process  of  outmigration  was  imbued  with  an  unusual  demographic  feature 
by  Caribbean  standards.  The  forces  that  drove  outmigration  had  a differential  impact  on 
women  and  girls  than  h hod  one  men  and  boys.  Females  began  leaving  at  great  pace  than 
males.  While  men  responded  by  turning  to  extra-household  income  generating 
occupations  and  boys  remained  valuable  for  the  performance  of  non-remunerated  extra- 
household tasks  that  still  need  to  be  accomplished— such  os  gathering  wood  and  fruits, 
and  caring  for  livestock--  women  and  girls  became  less  critical  in  the  processes  that 
sustained  households.  This  was  due  not  to  any  one  factor  in  isolation  but  to  an 
accumulation  of  factors  that  reduced  both  the  need  for  female  labor  in  the  household  as 

activities  in  the  rural  areas.  New  trade  policies  brought  about  by  international  pressure  in 
combination  with  “food  relief'  opened  the  floodgates  to  inexpensive  imported  foods, 
foods  that  were  already  processed.  Labor  saving  technologies  such  as  piped  water  and 
gas  stoves  were  introduced  into  the  household.  The  process  became  self-reinforcing. 
Female  labor  was  increasingly  supplemented  with  labor  saving  devices  and  the  decline  in 
demands  for  household  labor  meant  monetary  costs  for  additional  family  members 

reduction  in  fertility.  Fertility  reduction  lowered  the  childcare  burden  and  lessened 
female  and  child  time  commitments  even  further.  Simultaneous  to  the  tailing  need  for 
female  labor  within  the  household,  the  incursion  of  inexpensive  Haitian  labor  reduced  the 
need  for  female  and  child  participation  in  the  harvesting  of  coffee  and  other  crops,  the 
major  traditional  female  and  child  economic  opportunity  in  many  areas  of  the  highlands 
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The  following  chapter  will  show  how  these  gender-biased  processes— processes 

seen  in  Ihc  previous  chaplcrs-reverberaled  throughout  the  social  structure  to  determine 
specific  transformations  in  peasant  social  institutions  such  as  marriage  and  the  sexual 
division  of  labor. 


Republic,  lire  a histone  anomaly  in  Ihc  Canbbcan.  especially  in  Ihc  English  and  French  Caribbean.  For 
over  a ccnlury.  male  wage  migration  lo  urban  and  indusmal  agricultural  zones  resulted  in  sex  ratios  ranging 
far  below  the  expected  99  males  10  100  females  (Table  D-2.  appendix  D). 


Republic  (PNUDI 
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CHAPTER  15 

BOYS  WEED,  GIRLS  STUDY:  MIGRATION  AND  CHANGING  SOCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

Introduction 

With  the  decline  of  the  household  as  the  principal  mode  of  production,  additional 
non-contributing  family  members  came  to  represent  financial  drains  on  household 
resources,  resources  now  obtained  largely  through  extra-household,  male-centric  income 
earning  activities.  Evidence  suggests  that  rural  families  in  the  park  areas  arc  encouraging 
the  departure  of  female  children  at  young  ages.  At  the  same  time,  as  noted  in  chapter  13, 
many  small  farmers  continue  to  rely  primarily  on  household  labor  to  carry  out  faming 

regarding  the  ‘release’  of  females  from  the  household  are  marriage,  education,  and 
channeling  them  into  urban  job  opportunities. 

The  primary  mechanism  through  which  women  leave  the  park  communities  at 
greater  rates  than  males  is  marriage,  or  more  specifically  in  the  case  of  the  park  regions, 
consensual  union.  Rural  Dominicans  tend  to  be  patrilocal,  meaning  that  upon  entering 
union  young  women  leave  their  home  communities  and  move  to  the  community  of  their 
new  husband.  In  the  past,  the  loss  of  local  women  was  largely  compensated  for  by  young 
women  from  outside  marrying  into  the  communities.  But  data  suggests  that  women  are 
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marrying  out  al  increasingly  younger  ages.  Importantly,  they  arc  also  using  marriage  as  a 

Los  Posies  stated:  ‘The  girls  here,  a lot  of  them  marry  boys  from  outside.  My  two  sisters 
went  to  the  town  of  La  Vega,  which  is  a long  way  away  from  here.  Some  marry  to  go  to 
[the  municipal  capital]."  During  fieldwork,  another  girl  eloped  with  a man  from  La  Vega 
whom  she  had  just  met  during  the  town’s  Fiestas  Putronales  (Patron  Saint  Feast).  In  the 
words  ofLola,  a 31-year-old  married  female  when  discussing  the  case:  "Girls  here 
generally  prefer  to  marry  men  from  outside,  to  go,  to  have  an  adventure."1 

Men  in  the  rural  areas,  on  the  other  hand,  are  tending  to  stay  al  home  longer  and 
marry  older,  or  in  fewer  cases  remain  single.2  Thus,  early  marriage  is  functioning  as  one 
mechanism  whereby  girls  are  leaving,  being  drawn  off,  or  perhaps  it  could  be  said,  being 
expelled  from  the  hamlets  in  the  study  region. 

and  social  rules  related  to  the  consolidation  of  a consensual  union  that  imbues  the 
relationship  with  formality  and  social  acceptance.5  The  ‘marriage’  is  typically  planned  in 
secret  and  involves  an  elopement.  The  ‘groom’  escapes  with  his  ‘bride’  to  a motel  in  a 
nearby  town,  to  a relative's  house,  or  to  his  parent's  home.  When  their  daughter  fails  to 
appear  al  a reasonable  hour,  the  parents  recognize  that  she  has  been  ‘taken’.  In  Los 
Posies  tradition  dictates  that  the  man  appear  on  the  following  day  to  ask  his  bride's 
parents  for  forgiveness  for  taking  their  daughter.  In  Las  Papas,  where  the  majority  of 
residents  arc  migrants  from  the  south,  the  traditional  practice  is  called  the  “besa  mano", 
the  kissing  of  the  hand.  The  new  ‘bride’  generally  remains  hidden  in  the  house  of  the 
male's  family,  avergonzada  (embarrassed),  until  the  ninth  day.  During  this  lime  the  male 
visits  her  parents  and  asks  for  their  blessing.  On  the  ninth  day  the  bride  emerges  and  a 


dinner  or  parly  is  held  lo  celcbrale  the  union  and  bring  ihe  families  together.  The  families 

similar  to  the  marriage  ceremony  in  western  circles.  The  couple  refers  to  one  another  as 
husband  and  wife  (“ esposa " or  "mujer"  and  “ esposo " or  “ marido ")  and  is  expected  to 
form  an  independent  household  and  produce  children. 

Parents  repeatedly  express  that  once  their  daughters  are  'taken,'  they  become  the 
lull  responsibility  of  their  husbands.  They  tell  their  new  'son-in-law'  that  the  daughter 

The  campesinos  emphasize  that  once  their  daughters  are  taken  they  undergo  a 
transformation.  They  become  mujeres  (women)  and  arc  expected  to  return  to  the  parental 
household  only  in  the  event  of  a crisis  in  the  relationship  such  as  abandonment  or  severe 
mistreatment  by  the  husband.4 


Figure  15-1.  Female  age  of  first  marriage  from  Bermudez  survey,  n=340 

Of  particular  significance  is  the  (act  that  the  Dominican  Republic  has  a Code  for 
the  Protection  of  Girls,  Boys  and  Adolescents  (Law  No.  14-94)  that  provides  parents  with 
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prohibits  taking  a minor  from  the  parental  home,  which  is  regarded  as  the  legal 
equivalent  of  kidnapping.5  Local  authorities  interviewed  emphasized  emphatically  that  if 
parents  turn  in  the  violator,  the  law  is  strictly  applied.  The  violator  (generally  a man)  will 
be  fined  and.  according  to  the  law,  may  be  incarcerated  for  a period  of  one  to  live  years.0 
But  the  fact  is  that  parents  arc  not  turning  in  men  for  eloping  with  their  young  daughters. 
On  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  parents  are  increasingly  using  ‘marriage'  as  a mechanism 
to  escape  the  burden  of  caring  for  daughters  who  no  longer  have  a significant  economic 
value  to  the  household.  The  sheriffs  of  Los  Posies  and  Las  Papas  and  their  deputies  in 
tile  hamlets  emphasized  that  it  is  unusual  for  the  girl's  parents  to  bring  suit  against  men 
who  have  eloped  with  young  girls.  And  yet  in  both  Los  Postcs  and  Las  Papas  a striking 
number  of  young  women  were  identified  who  entered  into  first  union  between  1 1 and  14 
years  of  age.  Looking  at  Figure  15-1,  it  can  be  seen  that  girls  begin  entering  union  in 
relatively  significant  numbers  by  the  age  of  14.  By  16  years  of  age,  38%  of  women  in  the 
1998-99  surveys  reported  having  been  in  at  least  one  union. 


Figure  1 5-2.  Male  first  age  of  marriage  from  Bermudez  survey  (n=32 1 ) 


Marriage  al  ihese  young  ages  is  a new  phenomenon  in  the  rural  Cordillera.  The 
Bermudez  survey  data  reflects  that  the  average  age  of  marriage  for  females  between  the 
agcsofl0-39is  17.5,  almost  two  years  younger  than  the  average  19.1  years  of  age  for 
women  who  arc  now  over  the  age  of  39  (stat  sig:  pc.OOO).  One  45  year-old  male 
informant  from  Los  Postes  lamented: 

They  don't  have  experience  to  attend  to  a household.  In  our  culture,  in  the  times 
that  I was  raised  it  was  very  difficult  for  a girl  of  16  to  become  involved  with 
beginning  her  own  family.  Not  all  of  them,  but  [now]  they  are  marrying 
nuevecitus,  brand  new.  This  began  some  time  ago,  that  they  are  marrying  so 
young.  Before  a normal  age  for  them  to  marry  was  22  or  23. 

Men  enter  union  later  and  over  a much  broader  range  of  ages  (Figure  1 5-2).  In 
contrast  to  the  38%  of  women  who  are  or  have  been  in  union  by  the  age  of  16,  only  7% 
of  males  have  entered  a union  by  that  age.  The  average  age  of  first  union  for  males  is 
over  four  years  older  than  their  female  cohorts  (22.64).  Even  more  significantly, 
however,  many  males  do  not  enter  union  until  their  mid  to  late  20s.  Thirty-one  percent  of 
males  marry  for  the  first  time  al  the  age  of  25  or  over.  In  comparison,  93%  of  females 
arc  married  by  the  age  of  25.  Congruently,  males  stay  in  the  parental  home  for  a longer 
period  of  time.  Of  the  single  individuals  in  the  Bermudez  survey  in  1 999  over  the  age  of 
16  (n=215),  80%  are  males  and  only  20%  are  females.  This  percentage  differential 
increases  as  single  individuals  enter  their  20s.  Of  single  individuals  over  the  age  of  20 
(n=105),  85.7%  are  male;  only  13.3%  arc  female.  Over  the  age  of  24  (n=53),  88.7%  of 
the  single  individuals  in  the  sample  are  male  and  1 1 .3%  are  female. 

An  elderly  male  informant  from  Los  Postes  explained,  “the  male  child  is  worth 
more."  While  parents  are  allowing  daughters  to  leave  earlier,  they  continue  to  hold  onto 
their  sons.  Don  Effain,  a 71-year-old  campesino  from  one  of  the  founding  families  of 
Los  Postes,  has  five  children,  three  males  and  two  females.  Both  daughters  left  the 
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community  and  married  in  Santiago,  But  his  sons  have  stayed  in  the  community.  Efrain 
stated  that  he  had  been  ill  lately,  and  at  his  age  he  needed  the  boys  to  stay  at  home,  "1 
taught  them  to  work,  to  work  in  the  coffee  fields.  They  find  jobs  as  day  laborers.  I can 
send  them  to  do  c minds  by  themselves  and  other  things,  which  1 cannot  do  with  girls. 
Females?  Cleaning,  cooking,  that  is  basically  what  they  do." 

Although  during  the  interview  Doha  Carolina,  his  wife,  suggested  to  him  that  it 
would  be  nice  to  have  a female  in  the  house  to  help  her  with  the  chores,  Eftain  said  that 
his  sons  are  in  no  position  to  marry  and  bring  a girl  home.  Elrain  slated  emphatically: 
“my  sons  can’t  fall  in  love  yet  because  there  aren't  any  resources  available  for  that.” 

Thus,  while  parents  are  allowing  daughters  to  leave  earlier  by  providing  them 
with  the  freedom  to  enter  into  unions  at  increasingly  young  ages,  they  arc  continuing  to 
hold  onto  their  sons  because  of  their  continuing  importance  to  the  viability  of  the  rural 
domestic  economy.  The  demographic  implication  of  this  trend  is  an  unfilled  gap  in  the 
physical  presence  of  women  in  the  1 0 to  25  year  age-range,  a principal  cause  of  the 
unbalanced  sex  ratios  identified  in  the  region.7 

Education 

As  discussed  in  chapter  1 3,  one  of  the  primary  indicators  of  the  ‘dying  way  of 
life'  in  the  Cordillera  consists  of  the  great  desire  expressed  by  campcsino  parents  that 
their  children,  both  males  and  females,  receive  an  education.  This  is  despite  the  fact  that 
the  parents  themselves  have  experienced  an  average  of  less  than  three  years  of  schooling 
and  many  have  never  attended  school.14  However,  schools  in  the  Cordillera  hinterlands 
generally  do  not  provide  beyond  a 4lh  grade  education  (although  a couple  of  the  larger 
seccidn  seals  have  schools  that  reach  8'1'  grade).  High  school  is  only  available  in  the 
larger  towns  and  cities.  For  that  reason,  campesinos  express  the  desire  to  send  their 


children  out  of  the  rural  areas  to  continue  their  studies,  as  reflected  in  the  following 


For  me  it  would  be  belter  lor  my  children  to  go,  so  they  can  do  their  studies,  I 
want  them  to  achieve  the  best  that  they  can.  especially  in  their  studies.  If  they 
can,  they  can  become  professionals,  and  if  later  they  decide  that  they  still  aspire  to 
be  farmers  they  can  do  that  too.  But  if  they  can  do  something  that  isn't 
agriculture  well,  that  would  be  better,  because  agriculture  isn't  easy.  I work  in 
agriculture  because  I don't  know  anything  else.  If  I knew  something  else  1 
wouldn't  work  in  agriculture.  It  is  lots  of  work.  And  production?  Nothing. 

- Fernando,  40-year-old  former  in  Las  Papas 

If  1 had  the  opportunity,  I would  like  to  send  them  out.  Out  of  here,  1 could  give 
them  what  my  father  didn't  give  me.  an  cducation-which  is  what  I needed  the 

- Heriberto,  42-ycar-old  agricultural  worker  in  Los  Postes 


What  I have  been  thinking  about  up  until  now  is.  God  willing,  to  raise  (my  kids) 

claro,  to  clear  areas  (cities)  so  that  they  wake  up.1^  The  school  here  reaches  601 
grade,  and  now  they  ore  going  to  odd  7°'  grade.  After  that  1 hope  to  buy  a small 
place  in  town,  if  I can  get  some  money,  and  continue  working  here  but  leave  my 

-Placdncio.  35-year-old  farmer  in  Las  Papas 


I want  them  to  leave.  I say  it  as  a result  of  my  experience,  my  father  did  not  wont 
me  to  study,  and  so  I was  only  able  to  complete  4"1  grade.  To  continue  studying  1 
would  have  had  to  go  down  to  another  village,  but  my  parents  wouldn't  let  me  go 
down.  Maybe  I would  be  better  off  now.  Imagine,  ifl  go  to  Santiago  to  work  I 
can  find  work  in  a house  (as  a domestic  servant),  but  I'm  not  going  to  find  a 

1 - Carmen.  37-year-old  mother  in  Los  Papas 


Campesinos  express  an  aspiration  to  provide  both  male  and  female  children  the 

male  children  closer  to  home  to  work  on  the  family  lands.  On  the  other  hand,  comments 
from  informants  suggest  that  acquiring  an  education  has  become  incorporated  into  the 
gender  roles  of  females:  "the  boys  weed,  the  girls  study,  the  work  of  women  doesn't  get 
as  complicated  as  that  of  boys,  [who  have  to  work)  to  obtain  money  to  survive,"  stated 
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daughters  to  stay  here  in  the  community,"  her  response  was;  “oh,  no,  the  schools  are  too 
far  away."  And  in  the  words  of  the  director  of  the  school  in  Los  Posies;  "Parents  keep 
the  boys  and  send  the  girls  to  study.  The  girls  have  more  freedom  to  study."  Besides 
marriage,  therefore,  another  cause  of  skewed  sex  ratios  is  the  fact  that  parents  are  sending 
their  daughters  to  the  cities  in  greater  numbers  than  their  sons  to  continue  their  studies. 

School  enrollment  data  support  the  comments  of  the  informants.  In  both  Los 
Posies  and  in  Las  Papas,  them  were  more  males  enrolled  in  grade  school  than  females,  a 
fact  echoing  the  male-skewed  sex  ratios  (Table  15-1).  But  at  the  high  school  level  there 
is  a dramatic  reversal.  The  male/female  ratio  of  enrollments  changes  from  1 10  for  grades 
4-8  to  80  for  grades  9-12  (Table  15-2).  The  same  trend  exists  in  the  municipality  of 
Santiago,  one  of  the  primary  destinations  of  migrants  of  the  region,  with  a ratio  of  104  for 
grades  1-8  and  80  for  grades  9-12  (Sccrctaria  dc  Education,  Statistics  Department). 
Similarly,  in  Los  Postes  a rural  video  high  school  program  was  recently  initiated  with  an 
enrollment  of  8 females  and  3 males  (despite  the  fact  that  the  sex  ratio  in  Los  Postes  for 
individuals  between  the  ages  of  15  and  24  is  153). 11 
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The  family  of  Ramoncilo  Pujols  illustrates  how  campcsinos  in  the  study  region 
tend  to  push  their  daughters  through  school,  sending  the  girls  away  to  towns  and  urban 
centers  while  at  the  same  time  trying  to  hold  on  to  the  boys.  Ramoncito  is  a middle-aged 


lather  font  the  section  of  Los  Posies,  who  has  nine  children,  five  girls  and  four  boys. 


Ramoncito's  eldest  daughter  left  to  study  in  Los  Posies,  the  municipal  capital, 
when  she  was  15  years  old.  Initially,  she  would  return  home  on  weekends.  Then  she  met 
a man  in  town  and  married  when  she  was  16.  After  marrying  she  abandoned  her  studies 
and  never  completed  her  first  year  of  high  school.  The  next  oldest  daughter  also  was  sent 
to  study  in  the  municipal  capital.  Ramoncito  states  that  she  frequently  returns  home  on 
weekends,  as  did  her  sister.  This  daughter  has  been  more  persistent  in  her  studies, 
avoided  the  temptation  to  marry,  and  has  reached  her  final  year  of  high  school  before 
reaching  her  1 7"1  birthday.  Ramoncito  expects  that  she  will  graduate  from  high  school 
this  year  and  find  a job  in  Santiago.  Ramoncito's  three  youngest  daughters  are  of 
elementary  school  age  and  continue  to  live  in  Los  Postes  and  attend  the  local  schooL 

But  Ramoncito's  attitude  toward  his  boys  is  much  different.  Ramoncito  keeps  the 
boys  close  to  home.  All  four  male  children  continue  to  live  in  the  family  home  in  Los 
Postes.  The  oldest,  a 22-ycar-old,  completed  his  first  year  in  high  school  by  making  the 
214  hour  round  trip  to  the  municipal  capital  to  study  in  a Saturday  program.  The  next 
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oldest,  a 20-year-old,  first  enrolled  as  a freshman  in  high  school  courses  in  2001 , when 
high  school  became  available  locally  through  a video  study  program.  The  third  boy,  an  18 
year-old,  recently  began  his  second  year  ofhigh  school.  He  makes  the  1 Vt  hour  daily 
round  trip  from  Los  Posies  to  attend  a regional  high  school  in  the  nearest  town.  The 
youngest  son  has  just  completed  the  8lh  grade  and  is  awaiting  word  on  whether  he  has 
passed  the  National  Exams  to  move  on  to  high  school.  He  has  never  left  the  community 
and,  if  he  passes  the  exams,  will  probably  enroll  in  the  video  studies  program. 

Ramoncilo  says  that  he  has  to  send  his  daughters  out  of  the  community  to  study. 

It  is  more  difficult  for  women  to  travel  daily  than  men:  "you  have  to  be  careful  with  the 
girls,  the  boys  can  catch  a ride  with  anyone."  But  clearly  there  is  more  to  it  than  this. 

Their  brothers  could  escort  the  girls  to  school,  or  they  could  simply  have  remained  at 
home  as  many  boys  end  up  doing.  After  all,  if  the  girls  were  more  useful  in  the 
household  their  education  would  perhaps  be  delayed  or  drawn  out,  similar  to  that  of  the 
sons.  In  fact,  Ramoncilo  clearly  emphasized  that  he  needs  his  sons  close  to  home: 

1 sent  [both]  of  my  daughters  out  to  study.  With  my  sons  I have  plenty  of  desire  to 
send  them  out  to  study  but  1 need  them.  For  example,  they  study  outside  and  do 
their  work  here.  One  of  my  sons  just  did  his  first  year  ofhigh  school  in  (a  nearby 
town),  he  works  with  me  in  my  bus  and  comes  home  at  12:00  noon. 

Urban  Employment 

Placing  a conceptual  emphasis  on  local  push  factors  does  not  mean  that  young 
women  arc  merely  passive  agents  in  the  migration  equation.  Women  are  aware  that  there 
are  labor  opportunities  available  in  the  urban  areas  and  they  view  migration  into  cities  as 
an  opportunity  for  social  mobility  and  independence.  In  the  words  of  a 25-year-old 
unmanied  Los  Postes  male  expressing  frustration  at  not  being  able  to  find  a wife:  ‘If  one 
says  to  a woman  ‘lets  fall  in  love,  we  are  going  to  Santiago’  they  will  go  straight  away. 
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Bui  if  you  ask  a woman  lo  come  here,  there  is  no  way  she  will  come.  The  women  want 
to  go  lo  Santiago,  they  are  all  into  that." 

Females  have  work  opportunities  in  the  cities,  however  menial  they  are,  although 
the  availability  of  labor  opportunities  in  the  urban  areas  for  adult  women  does  not  explain 
the  skewed  sex  ratios  in  the  Cordillera.  Rather,  it  is  the  outmigration  of  greater  numbers 
of  young  females  than  young  males  in  which  the  skew  occurs.  Besides  the  fact  that 
campcsinos  attempt  to  retain  males  to  work  on  the  family  form,  younger  females  have 
advantages  that  make  it  easier  for  them  to  establish  themselves  in  urban  areas  to  study. 
For  example,  one  of  the  primary  advantages  that  younger  females  have  over  males  is,  in 
contrast  to  rural  areas  in  which  there  is  a reduced  demand  for  female  labor  in  the 
household,  a greater  demand  exists  for  female  labor  than  for  male  labor  in  urban 
households.  Parents  make  use  of  urban-based  kinship  networks  to  facilitate  the  migration 
of  their  children  lo  study,  but  urban  families  often  prove  more  willing  to  receive  females 
who  will  be  expected  lo  help  out  with  the  domestic  chores  in  the  house.  Furthermore,  in 
the  absence  of  kin,  campesinos  also  attempt  to  procure  jobs  for  their  young  daughters  as 
domestics  with  urban  families.  For  example,  some  12.5%  of  urban  households  have 
'adopted'  children  living  in  them,  despite  the  fact  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  parents 
are  alive  (CESDEM  1999).  In  a phenomenon  that  resembles  the  Haitian  rcstavek.  a 
recent  study  estimated  that  in  the  Dominican  Republic  there  are  over  48,000  child 
domestic  workers,  with  a significant  majority  being  females  (Hoy  2002).l! 

Although  often  the  girls  combine  their  studies  with  work,  primarily  as  domestics, 
what  is  notable  is  that  only  in  rare  instances  did  informants  mention  sending  their 
daughters  to  the  city  exclusively  in  order  to  work  to  send  back  money  to  the  family. 

For  example,  Doha  Esperanza  reported  that  two  of  her  four  daughters  migrated  to 
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Santiago  to  work  and  study.  Her  oldest  male  also  migrated,  but  in  his  case  it  was  solo  a 
irabajar  (only  to  work).  As  one  informant  put  it:  “the  girls,  when  it  isn't  leaving  to  study 
its  to  work,  but  the  majority  do  both  things.  The  boys  don't  leave  so  much,  the  boys  stay 
in  the  home." 

Don  Effain  was  one  of  the  few  who  decided  to  send  both  daughters  to  Santiago 
primarily  to  work,  "with  the  idea  that  they  could  better  contribute  to  the  household  in  that 
way,  working  and  sending  back  ayuda  (assistance).”  But  families  understand  that 
depending  on  daughters  to  work  to  send  back  support  is  temporary  at  best.  For  example, 
both  of  Don  Efrain's  daughters  married  in  Santiago.  Although  one  daughter,  Yadira 
continues  to  work  in  the  duty  free  zone,  they  no  longer  send  back  much  help.  In  the 
words  of  Efrain:  “their  responsibilities  are  now  to  their  husbands." 

Conclusion 

Siege-like  State  policies  have  provoked  changes  in  traditional  peasant  adaptive 
strategics  and  campesinos  have  responded  through  widespread  migration  out  of  the 
hinterlands  of  the  Cordillera.  For  the  families  that  remain,  one  of  the  primary 
expressions  of  the  fact  that  they  no  longer  perceive  that  life  in  the  Cordillera  provides  a 
viable  Enure  is  the  great  desire  that  they  express  to  provide  their  children  with  the 
opportunity  to  receive  an  education.  The  fact  that  campesino  parents,  themselves  with 
little  formal  education,  express  this  desire  indicates  that  they  no  longer  perceive  that  their 
children  will  be  able  to  make  a living  in  the  manner  that  they  and  their  parents  and 
grandparents  have.  Rather,  the  children  must  obtain  the  necessary  skills  in  order  to,  in 
the  words  of  the  campesinos,  alquilarse,  rent  themselves,  to  sell  their  labor  and  procure  a 
decent  job  in  the  cities. 
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Bui  outmigration  of  children  has  favored  females  over  males,  as  has  become 
manifest  in  extremely  skewed  sex  ratios  in  the  Cordillera.  I have  argued  that  any 
explanation  for  the  greater  migration  of  women  than  men  out  of  the  highlands  of  the 
Cordillera  has  to  look  not  only  at  the  differential  opportunities  available  to  men  and 
women  outside  of  the  region  but  also  at  gender-specific  transformations  occurring  within 
the  rural  communities  themselves.  I have  indicated  that  the  decline  of  the  household 
mode  of  production,  the  increasing  use  over  the  past  three  decades  of  processed  foods, 
and  the  availability  of  household  labor  saving  devices  such  as  piped  water,  gas  stoves, 
and  washing  machines  has  meant  that  the  need  for  girls  and  women  to  accomplish 
traditional  labor-intensive  female  household  chores  has  declined  precipitously.  With  the 
decline  of  reliance  on  the  traditional  DMP,  the  volume  of  female  tasks  has  also  declined 
and  the  presence  of  contemporary  labor  saving  devices  has  meant  tasks  that  thirty  years 
ago  took  several  women  a lull  day  to  accomplish  can  often  today  be  accomplished  by  a 
single  woman  in  a matter  of  hours. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  need  for  female  labor  in  the  household  has  declined,  few 
new  opportunities  outside  of  the  household  have  opened  up  for  women  to  become  viably 
incorporated  into  significant  income  generating  rural  enterprises.  Women,  who  have 
become  a financial  liability  for  economically  strapped  rural  fomilics  arc  being  released  at 
a young  age  from  the  households,  either  by  allowing  or  encouraging  young  girls  to  many 
at  a young  age  or  sending  them  out  to  live  with  relatives  and  study  in  the  urban  areas. 
Male  labor,  however,  continues  to  be  considered  important  for  household  subsistence  and 
families  are  holding  on  to  many  of  their  male  children.  In  the  final  chapter  that  follows,  I 
summarize  the  conclusions  of  the  study  and  discuss  some  of  the  implications  of  changing 
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patterns  of  livelihood  amongst  the  campcsinos  of  the  highlands  for  the  future  of  the  rural 


Dominican  Republic  in  general. 


Notes 
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migratory  mechanism,  employed  in  the  rural  areas.  Few  single  rural  women  are  migrating  directly  into  the 


CHAPTER  16 
CONCLUSIONS 

Summary:  The  Stale  of  Siege 

Cordillera  emerged  and  evolved  in  response  to  changing  political  and  economic  interests 

unique  highland  biodiversity;  and  the  tourist  value  of  scenic  alpine  forests~the  State  took 
measures  to  commandeer  access  to  these  resources  and  restrict  peasant  use  of  them.  The 
cumulative  effect  of  stale  intervention,  if  not  explicitly  and  consciously  intended,  was 
nevertheless  like  that  of  a military  siege  in  that  it  changed  their  access  to  the  means  of 
production  and  slowly  drove  the  campesinos  out  of  a peasant  adaptation  and  out  of  the 
coveted  highlands. 

During  the  1930s,  40s  and  50s  state  intervention  included  the  breakup  of  the 

land  while  transferring  land  and  timber  rights  of  vast  areas  to  more  powerful  stakeholders 
such  as  lumber  companies,  cattle  ranchers,  Trujillo  cronies,  and  government  officials 
themselves.  Land-zoning  procedures,  including  the  establishment  of  protected  areas 

legitimate  use  and  illegitimate  users  of  highland  resources.  Campesino  production  was 
purposefully  reoriented  toward  taxable  export  crops  such  as  coffee.  To  enforce  the 
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criminalization  of  traditional  peasant  productive  strategies,  soldiers,  rural  police  and 
Forest  guards  were  posted  throughout  the  area.  Laws  were  enforced  against  the  peasants 
while  the  wealthy,  the  well  connected  and  the  authorities  themselves  often  did  as  they 

During  the  1960s,  following  the  death  of  the  dictator  Rafael  Trujillo,  the  direction 
of  Dominican  political  and  economic  development  came  under  control  of  the  US 
government.  The  principal  objective  of  US  policy  in  the  Dominican  Republic  was  the 
development  of  an  industrial  sector.  This  meant  getting  people  concentrated  in  areas 
where  they  could  be  put  to  work — i.e.,  urbanization— and  it  meant  maintaining  wages 
low.  Under  the  tutelage  and  assistance  of  US  advisors,  the  Dominican  government 
accomplished  this  through  control  of  the  prices  for  basic  staples.  Market  prices  for 
traditional  peasant  crops  were  driven  down  through  the  import  of  foodstuffs,  which 
frequently  took  the  form  of  US  “food  aid"  provided  in  the  form  of  donations  or 
subsidized  loans.  Imports  not  only  drove  down  market  prices,  making  it  easier  to  feed 
urban  populations,  but  peasants  became  less  important  as  suppliers  of  food  to  urban 
populations.  This  permitted  further  marginalization,  and  encouraged  an  intensification  of 
the  urbanization  process.  At  the  same  time,  the  peasantry  was  simply  left  out  of  national 
development  planning  schemes.  Loans  and  incentives  were  provided  to  foment  the 
emergence  of  agroindustries  dedicated  to  the  production  of  non-traditional  export  crops, 

from  traditional  peasant  productive  strategics  to  more  intensive  forms  of  farming. 
Agricultural  reform,  credit  programs,  extension  services,  and  programs  to  guarantee  more 
stable  and  profitable  market  prices  for  campesino  products  were  cither  sporadic  or  non- 
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existent.  The  majority  of  remote  rural  areas  were  left  without  decent  roads,  schools,  or 
electricity. 

Development  projects,  largely  funded  by  the  US  government,  were  devised 
supposedly  to  countermand  the  destructive  social  and  environmental  forces  that  had  been 
unleashed  in  the  Cordillera.  Most  NGOs  act  in  harmony  with  donor  objectives  that 
reinforce  conservation  initiatives  that  undermine  peasant  subsistence  strategics.  Other 
NGOs  with  dreams  of  small-scale  rural  development  and  community-based  conservation 
in  rural  hamlets  acted,  and  continue  to  act,  in  direct  contradiction  to  macroeconomic  and 
demographic  trends.  If  the  idea  is  to  somehow  sustain  the  peasantry,  development 
agencies  and  NGOs  promoting  rural  “sustainable  development"  initiatives  in  the 
Cordillera  are  wasting  money  on  a hopeless  cause.  Even  if  the  projects  were 
appropriately  designed  and  substantial  enough  to  have  an  impact,  they  would  be  based  on 
romantic  notions  of  a peasantry  that  no  longer  exists.  The  best  projects  prove 
ameliorative  in  some  way  (installing  solar  panels  at  low  credit  or  rural  aqueducts).  But 
even  the  former  peasants  understand  the  irony  and  futility  of  many  if  not  most  so-called 
rural  sustainable  development  efforts.  Projects  have  often  been  subverted  through 
neglect  and  lack  of  interest. 

Dying  Way  of  Life 

Subsistence  Strategies 

Campcsinos  often  attempted  to  challenge  the  constraints  imposed  by  state 
intervention  through  what  can  be  described  as  resistance  tactics.  These  involved  eluding, 
circumventing  or  defiantly  breaking  laws  and  taking  advantage  of  periods  of  weakness  in 
state  control  to  occupy  new  lands  or  use  restricted  resources.  Ultimately,  however,  only 
residual  and  sporadic  manifestations  of  the  traditional  peasant  system  continue  to  exist. 
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The  livestock  economy  around  which  the  agro-pastoral  complex  was  organized  has  been 
drastically  reduced.  In  their  loss  oflivestock,  campesinos  have  lost  a form  of  savings  that 
could  be  liquidated  to  survive  hard  times.  Similarly,  occasionally  a campcsino  will  still 
risk  making  a small  tumba  on  a plot  of  forested  land.  However,  the  primary  remnants  of 
past  swidden  agricultural  practices  are  the  clearing  of  weeds  and  overgrowth  on  over 
farmed  lands  and  the  burning  of  the  stubble,  Some  farmers  continue  to  organize 
reciprocal  labor  parties  through  local  farmer  associations.  In  general,  however, 
outmigration  and  the  intensification  of  agricultural  production  have  minimized  the  use  of 
juntas  and  convites  as  a means  of  mobilizing  labor.  Many  small  campesinos  continue  to 
rely  primarily  on  household  labor  for  farm  tasks.  But  the  use  of  household  labor  is  rapidly 
being  replaced  by  wage  labor  and  especially  by  Haitian  migrant  workers  who  in  recent 
years  have  largely  supplanted  Dominican  workers  in  the  rural  labor  force. 

Changes  in  the  Cordillera  have  led  to  the  increasing  dependence  of  campesinos  on 
a cash-based  economy.  The  concentration  of  land  resulting  from  past  land  redistributions 
and  the  formation  of  parks  and  forestry  laws  drove  many  campesinos  into  marginal  lands 
and  created  shortages  in  productive  farmland.  Intensive  production  on  fixed  plots 
resulted  in  soil  degradation  and  reduced  yields.  With  the  consequent  need  to  moke  cash 
investments  in  fertilizers  and  pesticides,  the  campesinos  increasingly  turned  to 
monocropping  strategies.  Planting  for  subsistence  has  not  been  entirely  abandoned,  but 
far  fewer  campesinos  practice  the  traditional,  diversified  cropping  strategies  that  allowed 
them  to  weather  natural  and  economic  crises  and  fluctuations  in  world  market  prices  for 
produce, 1 Instead,  contemporary  campesinos  mitigate  risk  through  increasing  reliance  on 
non-farming  strategies  such  as  wage  work.2  And  they  also  leave. 
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Migration:  Generational  and  Gender  Differences  at  the  Household  Level 

The  primary  adaptive  response  to  land  scarcity  and  the  criminalization  of  peasant 
farming  strategies  has  been  outmigration.  In  past  generations,  the  peasants  of  the 
highlands  of  the  Cordillera  assumed  that  their  children  would  become  farmers.  Today 
many  adult  campesinos  express  the  desire  to  remain  in  the  rural  areas  themselves,  but  the 
majority  no  longer  view  fanning  as  a viable  option  for  their  children.  Instead,  they  want 
them  to  continue  their  education  in  towns  and  cities.  They  sec  obtaining  skills  to  find 
decent  employment  in  the  urban  labor  market  as  critical.  This  emphasis  on  the  education 
and  outmigration  of  their  children  signifies  an  end  to  aspirations  for  intcrgcnerational 
transmission  of  their  rural  folkways,  a clear  expression  of  a dying  subculture. 

Campesinos'  preoccupation  with  their  children's  urban-bound  futures  has 
articulated  with  a continuation  of  traditional  gendor  roles  to  shape  gender  and  age 
specific  migratory  patterns.  Children  are  frequently  leaving  the  family  home  at  young 
ages  and  females  have  been  migrating  out  of  the  Cordillera  at  faster  rates  than  males. 

The  differential  patterns  of  migration  between  males  and  females  reflect  unchanging 
norms  regarding  gender  roles.  The  demand  for  female  labor  within  the  household  has 
decreased  and  daughters  have  begun  to  represent  surplus  labor.  Fathers  clearly  express 
the  desire  to  retain  some  of  their  sons  within  the  household  to  help  out  on  the  farm,  while 
young  women  arc  being  provided  increased  independence  and  are  sometimes  even 
allowed  to  marry  and  leave  the  home  as  young  as  twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age.  With 
the  declining  importance  of  female  labor  within  the  household,  a new  role  has  been 
defined  for  them,  that  of  students.  Parents  take  steps  to  send  their  daughters  to  urban 
areas  to  study,  often  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a demand  for  female 
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domestic  labor  in  urban  households.  This  has  been  another  factor  that  has  facilitated 
female  outmigration  and  generated  skewed  sex  ratios. 

Finally,  the  findings  presented  in  this  study  regarding  the  outmigration  of  young 
females  differ  somewhat  from  the  findings  of  migration  studies  carried  out  in  the 
Cordillera  in  the  past.5  Pessar  and  Grasmuck  (1 991 ) use  a household  approach  to  explain 
outmigration  but  focused  on  sons  and  wives,  and  failed  to  even  mention  the  outmigration 
of  daughters.  Georges  (1990),  in  a much  more  detailed  study,  did  observe  the  pattern  of 
internal  migration  that  differentially  favored  females  over  males.  She  also  noted  that 
families  in  Los  Pinos  sent  young  girls  to  the  cities  to  study,  to  work  as  domestics,  or 
simply  to  find  a good  spouse.  Nevertheless,  her  study  found  that  the  majority  of  women 
internal  migrants  (63.3%)  fell  within  the  20-39  year  age  range.  In  contrast,  the  data 
collected  in  this  study  suggests  that  the  average  ages  of  female  outmigrants  lend  to  be 
considerably  younger  than  those  found  by  Georges. 

In  summary,  state  intervention  in  the  hinterlands  of  the  Cordillera  has  radically 
transformed  the  adaptations  of  campesinos,  altered  social  institutions  and  led  to  a dying 
way  of  life  that  has  been  expressed  in  massive  out-migration,  especially  of  young  people. 

Future  Trends 

Puerto-Ricanization  of  the  Dominican  Republic 

In  many  ways,  this  study  of  the  dying  subculture  of  the  peasantry  of  the  Cordillera 
serves  as  a regional  case  study  of  a process  that  is  occurring  throughout  the  rural 
Dominican  Republic.  The  specific  configuration  of  forces  that  contribute  to  the  decline 
of  rural  economies  may  vary  somewhat  on  a regional  level,  but  the  overall  consequences 
have  been  the  same,  with  the  most  salient  consequence  being  large-scale  out-migration 


from  rural  areas  into  the  cities. 
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The  fact  that  scholars  are  comparing  the  Dominican  Republic  to  Puerto  Rico  is  a 
particularly  dramatic  development  taking  into  account  the  fact  a mere  40  years  ago  over 
65%  of  the  Dominican  population  was  rural.  The  rapid  urbanization  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  is,  in  part,  a legacy  of  the  structural  inequities  established  during  the  Trujillo 
period  which  agrarian  reform  failed  to  address.  But  more  importantly  the  truly  massive 
exodus  of  rural  Dominicans  into  the  cities  reflects  the  extremely  unequal  patterns  of 
regional  development  that  have  characterized  the  Dominican  economy  in  the  post- 
Trujillo  era.  This  process  has  shaped  state  policies  and  generated  forces  that  make  life 
increasingly  unattractive  in  rural  areas  in  the  country  in  general.  If  not  necessarily  an  easy 
or  attractive  option,  at  least  migration  to  urban  areas  offers  the  possibility  of  pursuing  and 
education,  a chance  for  social  mobility  and  possibly  a chance  for  a better  life. 

The  Cordillera:  Implications  for  the  Future 

Siege-like  state  policies  have  undermined  the  peasants  but  proved  successful  in 
conserving  the  forest  resources  of  the  Cordillera.  The  watersheds  of  the  country's 
primary  rivers  are  being  protected  for  future  generations  of  Dominican  urban  dwellers. 
One  can  envision  that  in  a relatively  short  period  of  lime  the  ex-peasants  remaining  in  the 
Cordillera  will  have  been  replaced  by  “ecotourists"  and  the  humble  campesino  bohio 
replaced  by  wealthy  vacation  homes  for  Santiagueros  or  return  U.S.  migrants.  With  a 
radical  change  in  traditional  government  incentives,  perhaps  absentee  landowners  will 
plant  tree  farms  as  a retirement  fund  using  Haitian  labor  to  plant  and  manage  the 
plantations. 

But  many  of  the  costs  of  outmigration  from  the  Cordillera  and  other  areas  of  the 
country  will  have  to  be  assumed  in  the  urban  areas.  In  the  same  way  that  social  issues  are 
being  transferred  from  the  rural  areas  to  the  cities  in  the  form  of  slums  and  shantytowns, 
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the  primary  environmental  issues  of  the  future  in  the  DR  will  not  be  rural  but  urban-based 
environmental  issues.  In  the  future,  one  can  anticipate  that  the  primary  threat  to  the 
urban  water  supply  will  no  longer  be  the  deforestation  of  the  highlands  of  the  Cordillera 


APPENDIX  A 

BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  LUMBER  EXPLOITATION  IN  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 
UP  TO  THE  TRUJILLO  PERIOD 

The  exploitation  of  the  hardwood  forests  of  Santo  Domingo  extends  back  to 
colonial  times.  The  export  of  precious  woods  such  as  mahogany,  cedro,  ebano,  and 
guayacan,  campeche,  espinillo,  caya,  more,  robles  to  European  markets  began  in  the  16 
century,  the  early  years  of  Spanish  colonization  of  the  island.  However,  lumber  took  on 
particular  economic  importance  in  the  years  in  the  turbulent  years  following  the  Haitian 
revolution  with  the  decline  of  the  cattle  economy  and  the  emergence  of  peasant  groups 
throughout  the  Dominican  countryside.  This  especially  occurred  in  the  Dominican  deep 
south,  where  the  traumatic  events  of  the  nineteenth  century  induced  the  emergence  of  a 
smallholding  peasantry  in  areas  formerly  dominated  by  the  hatos.  With  the  devastation 
of  the  southern  herds  and  the  total  decline  in  the  demand  for  the  export  of  skins  and 
meats,  these  smallholders  turned  alternatively  to  lumber  in  order  to  meet  their  need  for 
cash  to  pay  for  imported  products  (Lluberes  1973). 

During  the  early  part  of  the  1 9"'  century,  therefore,  the  lumber  industry,  and 
particularly  the  trade  in  mahogany,  replaced  cattle  as  the  most  important  economic 
activity  of  the  colony  of  Santo  Domingo  (Cassa  1979;  Moya  Pons  1995).  The  early 
lumbering  activities  were  carried  out  primarily  at  a household  scale  by  the  campesinos  of 
the  south  and  east.  Hatchet  in  hand,  the  campesinos  used  the  trade  in  mahogany  and 
other  tropical  hardwoods  to  obtain  the  means  to  trade  for  imported  and  locally  produced 
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goods  to  supplement  what  was  an  otherwise  humble  and  largely  subsistence-based 
existence.  The  smallholding  campcsinos  privately  harvested  and  sold  small  quantities  of 
wood  directly  to  local  intermediaries  or  worked  as  temporary  wage  laborers  for  larger 
producers.  European  commercial  trade  houses  were  established  in  the  city  of  Santo 
Domingo  to  purchase  and  export  the  lumber  across  the  Atlantic  (Cassa  1992:14). 

During  the  period  of  Dominican  history  known  as  the  "Espafla  Boba"  (1809- 
1821),  a period  in  which  the  colony  found  itself  in  complete  economic  decay  and 
virtually  abandoned  by  the  Spanish  colonial  government,  lumber  exports  in  the  colony 
reached  approximately  3 million  cubic  feet  a year  (Martinez  1 990:38).  Lumber  exports 
continued  to  increase  after  the  Haitian  occupation  of  Santo  Domingo  (1822-1844)  despite 
repeated  efforts  by  the  Haitian  government,  led  by  Charles  Boyer,  to  restrict  and  control 
the  cutting  and  export  of  mahogany  in  Santo  Domingo  in  an  attempt  to  direct  campesino 
production  to  foodstuffs  and  export  crops  (Moya  Pons  1994),  Between  1822  and  1844, 
the  export  of  lumber  exports  from  Hispaniola  averaged  over  4,000,000  cubic  feet  a year 
with  the  vast  majority  of  coming  from  the  Santo  Domingo  side  of  the  island.  The  exports 
accelerated  during  the  last  years  of  the  Haitian  occupation  (1839-1842)  averaging 
approximately  6,270,000  feet  a year  (Cassa  1992:16;  Moya  Pons  1994). 

Lumbering  continued  to  play  an  important  economic  role  in  the  new  Republic 
after  the  Independence  from  Haiti.  During  this  period,  as  the  mahogany  forests  were 
depicted  along  the  coasts  and  along  the  banks  of  the  rivets,  cutting  began  to  expand  into 
the  north  and  western  areas  of  the  country.  The  primary  political  figures  of  the  period, 
including  the  two  dominant  caudillos  of  the  First  Republic,  Pedro  Santana  and 
Buenaventura  Baez,  both  based  their  wealth  largely  on  the  export  of  precious  woods. 
These  caudillos  used  their  political  clout  to  obtain  access  to  the  best  stands  of  wood  on 
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1992;  Martinez  1990:39). 

The  forests  or  the  southern  coastal  areas  were  further  decimated  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  with  the  opening  of  the  first  modem  sugar  plantations  and  mills  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  The  expansion  of  the  sugar  industry  during  late  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries  resulted  in  the  complete  deforestation  of  the  largest  coastal 
plains  of  the  south  and  northwest  of  the  country  (Moya  Pons  1994).1  The  sugar 
companies  cleared  significant  areas  of  forest  to  plant  sugarcane.  The  mills  also  required 
firewood  to  fuel  the  boilers  and  the  steam  engines  of  the  trains  that  were  used  to  transport 

Emergence  of  the  Lumber  Industry  in  the  Cordillera  Central 

Despite  the  extensive  degradation  of  forest  resources  on  the  coasts,  at  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  exploitation  of  the  vast  pine  forests  of  the  interior  of  the 
country  for  commercial  purposes  was  just  beginning.  Moya  Pons  points  out,  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  these  forests  had  “barely  been  exploited  by  the  artisans  of  the  Cibao  who 
required  pine  to  fabricate  furniture  and  urban  homes”  (1994:3).  Georges  (1990)  reports 
that  the  first  steam  driven  lumber  mill  in  the  northern  Cibao  was  established  in  Santiago 
dc  los  Caballeros  in  1897,  although  other  reports  suggests  that  mills  may  have  established 
a few  years  earlier  than  the  date  reported  by  Georges  (Martinez  1990:39;  San  Miguel 
1997). 

The  extent  of  forest  cover  in  the  country  at  the  turn  of  the  century  is  described  in  a 
report  issued  in  1909  by  a Forest  Engineer  from  the  United  Stales  named  Karl 
Woodward.  In  this  report.  Woodward  estimated  that  85%  of  the  country  remained  under 
"some  degree”  of  forest  cover  and  50%  of  the  country  (approximately  5.5  million  acres) 
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remained  under  extensive  forest  cover.  Although  Woodward  provided  no  estimation  of 
the  total  tree  cover  in  the  Cordillera  Central,  and  observed  of  the  mountain  pine  forests 

some  cutting  has  been  done  in  the  pine  region,  but  the  distance  from  the  coast  has 
impeded  an  extensive  exploitation.  All  of  the  cut  pieces  have  been  used  in  local 
consumption.  The  small  mills  that  arc  being  used  are  insufficient  for  the  more 
lucrative  processing  of  the  larger  trees.  [Martinez  1 990:54-58,  auth.  trans.] 

Woodward  attributed  the  low  intensity  of  pine  forest  exploitation  in  the  mountainous 
interior  primarily  to  the  lack  of  adequate  transportation  routes. 

Although  Woodward  dismissed  the  exploitation  of  the  pine  forests  of  the 
mountainous  interior  as  relatively  insignificant,  he  did  note  the  presence  of  small  mills  in 
the  region.  Recent  historical  accounts  confirm  this  account  of  the  presence  of  a small- 
scale  yet  growing  lumber  industry  in  the  pine  forests  of  the  Sierra  by  the  early  part  of  the 
TO®  century.  The  primary  transportation  routes  used  by  the  lumber  traders  were  the 
traditional  trails  stretching  from  San  Jose  de  las  Matas  and  Janico  to  Santiago  de  los 
Caballeros  (San  Miguel  1997).  Most  commonly,  the  logs  were  floated  down  the  Yaquc 
del  Norte  River  and  received  by  small  milling  operations  that  had  been  established  along 
its  banks  in  flatter  lands  close  to  the  city  of  Santiago. 

Campesinos  of  the  Sierra  took  advantage  of  the  relatively  free  access  to  forest 
resources  on  communal  and  State  lands  to  become  involved  in  the  lumber  trade.  Early  in 
the  century,  Santiago-based  intermediaries  began  establishing  a presence  in  the  Sierra  and 
financing  locals  for  the  harvest  and  purchase  of  lumber,  and  local  intermediaries  emerged 
that  employed  wage  labor  to  harvest  pines  and  lead  the  mule  trains  used  to  transport  the 
wood.  Nevertheless,  during  this  period  the  majority  of  Serranos  involved  in  the  lumber 
trade  were,  according  to  Georges  (1990:55),  "engaged  in  simple  commodity  production. 
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This  production  relied  entirely  upon  the  unpaid  labor  of  household  members  and  others  to 

generate  still  more  profits".  As  it  had  in  the  19th  century  among  the  campesinos  ofthe 
south,  lumbering  activities  played  a supplementary  role  within  the  survival  strategies  of 
the  majority  of  the  campesinos  of  the  Cordillera  Central  during  this  period. 

established  the  basis  for  conflict  to  emerge  amongst  shareholders.  Due  to  the  lack  of 
clear  property  limits,  shareholdets  were  often  unable  to  determine  amongst  themselves 
the  corresponding  rights  to  forested  areas  on  the  properties  (San  Miguel  1997:202).  To 
avoid  conflict,  the  shareholders  often  sold  the  exploitation  rights  to  the  lumber  on  their 
lands  to  Santiago-based  lumber  merchants  and  divided  the  profits.  Early  on,  the  most 

Fe,  of  Espaillat  Sucesores,  one  ofthe  largest  lumber  mills  located  along  the  banks  ofthe 
Yaque  del  Norte  River.  As  early  as  1907,  Espaillat  y Sucesores  is  reported  to  have 

in  the  proximity  of  San  Jose  de  las  Matas.  During  this  period,  an  Italian  agent  of 
Espaillat  Succesores  named  Fcrroni  is  reported  as  having  purchased  the  rights  to  exploit 

Cordillera  Central  (San  Miguel  1997:203).  The  Santiago-based  Espaillat  Company 
remained  on  important  presence  in  the  lumber  business  in  the  Cordillera  well  into  the 
1930s.  By  1934,  Espaillat  Succesores  had  purchased  the  lumbering  rights  to  thousands  of 
hectares  of  forest  within  25  hamlets  in  the  municipalities  of  San  Jose  de  las  Matas,  Jinico 
and  Mao.  Among  the  hamlets  in  which  Espaillat  owned  the  rights  to  exploitation  of 


: Los  Postes  (San  Miguel  I997:206).3 


In  1913  the  Dominican  government  initiated  construction  of  a rudimentary 
highway  extending  from  San  Jose  de  las  Matas  to  Santiago.  The  first  vehicle  from 
Santiago  arrived  in  the  village  in  March  1916  to  great  fanfare,  and  the  road  was  officially 
inaugurated  in  April  of  1916.  The  US  Occupation  government  (1916-1924)  made 
important  improvements  to  the  road,  bringing  in  heavy  equipment  to  expand  the  road  and 
by  constructing  iron  bridges  (Estivez  2001).  The  improved  infrastructure  provided 
further  access  to  the  pine  forests  of  the  region.  The  occupation  government  also  brought 
in  specialists  to  evaluate  the  potential  for  exploitation  of  the  forests  of  the  Cordillera. 
WAV.  Durland,  a Foresty  Engineer  from  Yale  University,  estimated  after  his  trip  around 
the  country  in  1922  that  75%  of  the  Dominican  Republic  remained  covered  with  forest  in 
dilfcrcnt  stages  of  succession.  Durland,  like  Woodward  13  years  before,  continued  to 
emphasize  the  tact  that  the  potential  for  the  exploitation  of  the  pine  forests  of  the 
Cordillera  remained  unrealized  despite  the  nascent  lumber  industry  that  was  emerging  in 
the  region.  According  to  Durland: 

In  previous  years,  some  efforts  were  made  to  exploit  these  forests,  but  the 

operations  were  done  at  a small  scale  and  in  a provisional  way Due  to  the 

[system)  of  property  rights  and  the  instability  of  previous  periods  of  government 
the  exploitation  of  the  forest  as  a mercantile  enterprise  has  been  almost 
impossible.  As  a result,  these  forests  have  remained  in  an  unaltered  state,  as  an 
abundant  source  of  wood  for  construction.  [Martinez  1990:73] 

As  the  lumber  industry  grew  in  the  Sierra,  the  economies  of  the  principle  villages 
of  the  region  began  to  diversify  and,  accompanied  with  population  growth,  this  likely 
provided  an  early  impetus  for  the  movement  of  Serrano  fanners  into  the  more  rural 
intenor  hinterlands.  The  hinterland  populations  provided  foodstuffs,  cattle  and  other 
resources  both  for  local  consumption  as  well  as  for  sale  to  intermediaries  who  transported 
the  produce  to  markets  in  larger  urban  centers.  The  roads  completed  during  US 
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Occupation  provided  the  infrastructure  needed  to  intensify  trade  with  the  urban  centers, 
in  particular  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros,  stimulating  more  settled  agricultural  patterns  and 
a further  intensification  of  the  exploitation  of  the  pine  forests  of  the  Cordillera.  The  real 
intensive  exploitation  of  the  pine  forests  of  the  interior  of  the  Cordillera  began,  however, 
during  the  period  of  the  Trujillo  dictatorship  as  described  in  chapter  4. 


'Buenaventura  Baez  was  the  Dominican  president  during  5 distinct  periods;  1849-1853,  1856-1858,  1865- 
1866,  1868-1874,  1876-1878. 


’ Although  San  Miguel  (1997)  provides  the  figure.  I do  nol  report  the  exact  number  of  ncciones  acquired  by 
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APPENDIX  D 

SELECT  ED  DATA  ON  FIRE,  MIGRATION  AND  SEX  RATIOS 


Figure  D-I.  Forest  fires,  years  1965  to  2000  according  to  the  Statistics  Department  of  the 
Secrclaria  de  Estado  de  Medio  Ambicnte  y Rccursos  Nalurales.  DR. 


Figure  D-2.  Number  of  lareas  aflected  by  annually  by  forest  fires,  years  1965  to  2000 

according  to  the  Statistics  Department  of  the  Secretaria  de  Estado  de  Medio 
Ambicnte  y Recursos  Natural^,  DR. 
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St  Lucia  N/a  84.7"  72.2 

Si  Vincent  N/a 74j£ 48.5 

Note:  The  majority  of  ratios  are  for  Males  aged  20-49/Fe 

a.  For  the  age  group  16-45  females,  21-50  males. 

b.  For  the  age  group  1 5-49,  both  sexes. 


71.9“  76.6  70.8 

45.1 60jj 67.1 

males  aged  15-44  x 100. 


c.  For  the  age  group  16-50,  both  sexes. 

d.  For  the  year  1943. 

Source:  Modified  from  Marino  (1970:163) 
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Table  D-3.  Populations  and  sex  ratios  of  communities  bordering  parks 


Las  Papas  (1) 
Las  Papas  (2) 
East  Hamlci  ( I ) 


Handel  (7) 
Handel  (8) 
Handel  (9) 


Hamlci  (21) 
Hamlci  (22) 
Hamlci  (23) 


Handel  (27) 
Hamlci  (28) 
Handel  (29) 
Hamlci  (30) 
Hamlci  (31) 
Hamlci  (32) 
Hamlci  (33) 
Hamlci  (34) 
Hamlci  (33) 
Hamid  (36) 
Hamid  (37) 


an  National  Census 
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